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FOREIGN VIEWS OF LORD ROSEBERY. 
I.—_FROM A FRENCH STANDPOINT. 


{ HAVE a very clear recollection of the feeling in France when Lord 
Rosebery came to the Foreign Office in August, 1892. It was 
nothing less than universal and unqualified distrust. What were we 
told? That his sympathies were with Germany, and that under the 
banner of Mr. Gladstone he would continue the policy of Lord 
Salisbury, a policy, be it observed, which had left no pleasant 
memories. I ventured to say at the time, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that Lord Rosebery would prove no German, but an 
Englishman, a very different thing, and natural enough in a subject 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. I foresaw that the new chief of 
the Foreign Office would feel that patriotism constrained him to 
follow in many of the steps of his predecessor, but that gradually 
there would come a change in the political attitude of England, and 
that without forsaking her firm position of well-advised neutrality 
between the two groups into which the Great Powers of Europe are 
divided, she would draw a little further away from the Triple 
Alliance and a little nearer to the Franco-Russian understanding. 
Why? Simply because England seemed to me to have nothing to 
hope from the Triple Alliance, and, at the same time, much to gain 
from France and Russia. The public were soon enlightened with 
regard to the supposed German sympathies, and the Guildhall speech 
seems likely to justify my prognostications with regard to the 
probable rapprochement between England and Russia. 

The situation is no longer the same, and public opinion has, 
perforce, undergone a certain modification. Moreover, the remark- 
able qualities of the Liberal Prime Minister have had an opportunity 
of displaying themselves. He possesses some of our favourite charac- 
teristics without any of the faults with which we reproach the English 
when we are out of temper with them. He does not preach, he never 
talks through his nose ; he exhibits neither Puritan cant, nor academic 
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pedantry, nor aristocratic haughtiness, and he is witty enough d faire 
peur, as Bossuet said of Fénélon. Mr. Gladstone bequeathed to him 
the mission of freeing Ireland, and amongst us Ireland enjoys a 
certain vague popularity such as belonged once to Poland even long 
after it had ceased to be interesting. At this moment he is attack- 
ing the House of Lords, the gentlemen gui se sont donnés seulement la 
peine de naitre, and he has won the applause of Bradford Radicals 
for the witticism of Beaumarchais. These things appeal both to our 
democratic sentiment and to our literary vanity, and there seems 


every reason why we should like Lord Rosebery. As a matter of 


fact, there is a great deal of admiration and a certain amount of 
sympathy in our ‘feeling for him, but I am forced to admit that the 
early mistrust survives. We mistrusted him at first because we did 
not know him; shall I say that we mistrust him now because we do 
know him? It would be neither courteous nor accurate; the truth 
is that for all our study of him we have not succeeded in deciphering 
his personality. He remains a psychological problem, and every 
unsolved problem is disquieting. 

Surprises, contradictions, and contrasts have combined to produce 
this remarkable statesman, who is, by turns, the spoilt child of both 
parties, the hope of Imperialism, the man of the County Council, the 
victor of the turf, the candidate of Lord Salisbury and the choice of 
Mr. Gladstone as leader of the English Liberals, acceptable at Court, 
and in sympathy with advanced democracy—a man whose very 
advent puts an end to the most formidable strike, and who sets gaily 
to work to demolish the aristocracy, to which he himself belongs, 
without probably losing the friendship or good opinion of any of 
his fellows. How can the same individual please so many people, 
advance so many causes, play so many parts, and play them with 
a frank good humour, and a genial bearing which preclude the idea 
of doubtful cleverness or insincerity ? Amongst all these successive 
or simultaneous Roseberys, where is the real Rosebery, the authentic 
and final Rosebery ? 

Perhaps some of my fellow-countrymen have shared my hope 
of getting some light upon the character of this versatile and 
various minister from the little book on William Pitt which he 
published six years ago. It is a pretty book, rather sceptical, 
perhaps a little cynical, and remarkable amongst other things for 
an almost complete absence of the punctuation marks known as 
semi-colons. I counted only two sentences in the first three pages 
of Clarendon’s history, but I fancy that in some pages of Lord 
Rosebery’s Pitt there are as many sentences as there are lines. it 
is made up of short concise phrases, each content to embody one 
fact or one idea, and taking no thought whatever of its neighbours. 
Indeed, they hardly seem to know one another. 
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When a living statesman writes the life of a deceased statesman, 
the portrait is apt to become a mirror which reflects himself, not as 
he is, perhaps, but as he would like to be. That is why I expected 
to find Lord Rosebery’s Pitt a somewhat magnified Lord Rosebery. 
At first I was a little disappointed. The noble portrait painter has 
by nomeans flattered his model. To leave the reader in doubt as to 
whether Pitt was right or wrong in struggling against the French 

Revolution, and to conclude that, seeing that he had to govern in the 
midst of the most serious crisis which had arisen since the beginning 
of the Christian era, ‘ he has not been unequal to his task,” is to 
admit infinitely less than would have been admitted by ourselves, the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the great man’s most 
bitter enemies. If there is a mirror in thé case at all it is certainly a 
broken one, and each fragment reflects a different face. Anyone 
reading over the chapter headed ‘‘ Character and position of Pitt,” 
will see that this is no exaggeration. Lord Rosebery’s short and 
rapid sentences merely give us all the conflicting testimony which 
can be collected about Pitt for what it is worth, and the writer takes 
no trouble to reconcile the different witnesses or to show their rela- 
tive importance. How could an orator of the first rank remind his 
audience of a man with a mouth full of cotton? If, as an old lady 
of rank said of him, he did not even look like a gentleman, and if, 
according to Fox, he had not the head of an intelligent man, where 
did he get the dignity and the incomparable majesty of which we are 
told? And so it is all through. Lord Rosebery leaves us to get 
out of the difficulty as best we can. To put a climax to our woes he 
is pleased at intervals to retract what he has just said by using the 
phrase, ‘“ But this does not amount to much,” so that we dare not 
venture any longer to adopt the opinion which he has apparently 
abandoned. 

Does this result from want of skill or from inexperience ? Has 
the writer not mastered his subject? By no means. Lord Rose- 
bery sees in Pitt a multitude of contradictions, because, with a few 
exceptions which do not include himself, he sees all men in that light. 
To my mind the most important sentence in the book, and the one 
which gives the keynote to the whole, is the sentence in which 
Lord Rosebery mocks at “the common and erroneous view” that 
regards ‘human nature as consistent and coherent. The fact is, 
that congruity is the exception, and that time and circumstance and 
opportunity paint with heedless hands and garish colours on the 
canvas of human life.” 

Here is the explanation of everything. He spends one day at 
Sheffield on the eve of St. Crispin. Time, circumstance, and oppor- 
tunity seize the brush; we have the plains of Agincourt and the 
French cavalry decimated by the brave yeomen’s arrows. A fort- 
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night later, in the Guildhall and under the influence of the loving 
cup, there rises another picture; the French and English are 
fraternising in the trenches before Sebastopol. 

M. Paul Bourget has made the plurality of the ego a fashionable 
idea in France. It is the hobby of certain physiologists who have a 
name to make—or to unmake. Some of our statesmen put the idea 
secretly into practice, but no Prime Minister has as yet set his seal 
to it in this fashion. Possibly it coincides well enough with the 
strange situation of the English Liberal party ana with the needs of 
the present moment; perhaps a man who prided himself on being 
“consistent and coherent”’ could not long retain the command of 
such a mixed and heterogeneous army. Nevertheless, I cannot 
altogether divest myself of an old prejudice derived from my early 
education in favour of the “‘common and erroneous” view. I mean 
the belief in personal identity, which appears to me the necessary 
condition of real responsibility. I may admire the man of many 
parts (“homme multiple), I may read his books, enjoy his wit, and look 
with pleasure on his pictures, even when they represent Agincourt 
or Waterloo; but, if I were a business man, I should not choose him 
as my partner, and if I were a woman, I should not accept him as a 
husband. Moreover, if I were a nation, I should ask something 
more than words before I linked my fate with his. 

I must repeat again that I shall never accuse Lord Rosebery of 
being a weathercock or a hypocrite, for he is neither. I do not, for 
instance, believe for one moment that he underwent any political 
transformation between his Sheffield speech and the speech at the 
Guildhall, or that he lacked sincerity on either of those two occa- 
sions. I donot forget that his is a superior mind, remarkable for 
breadth, ease, and readiness of comprehension, endowed with the 
rarest powers of receptivity and assimilation, freer perhaps than any 
other English mind from any sort of party spirit, or from what you 
call onesidedness. This faculty of seeing both sides of every ques- 
tion, together with the readiness and dialectical subtlety which are 
its usual accompaniments, exposed the Athenian sophists to the 
harsh and cruel sarcasm of Aristophanes. It is dangerous in mat- 
ters of morals where prompt decision is necessary; it is valuable in 
the study of those social and political problems which belong to the 
region of experience, especially when these questions are not yet 
ripe, and the hour for a final solution has not yet struck, if, indeed, 
it can ever strike. 

I have just been carefully comparing Lord Rosebery’s words in 
the House of Lords on the 19th of May, 1891, with his speech at 
Bradford last October. There is not so much contradiction between 
the two speeches as between the different parts of each speech taken 
by itself. The second is the most modest and the least sanguine; it 
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contains far fewer hopes and promises. Oh, I know well enough 
that the Bradford exordium sounds a warlike and almost triumphant 
note! If walls fell before the blast of trumpets, all the western part 
of Westminster would be a heap of ruins. But picture the faces of 
the members of the Leeds Conference when they heard or read the 
passages in which Lord Rosebery enumerated the difficulties, not to 
say the impossibilities, which encumber the path. Who ever set 
forth these impossibilities with more unerring logic or more pitiless 
clearness? Truly the Roseberian irony rises to the real Socratic 
level. Do you mean to reform or to abolish the House of Lords by 
a revolution or by constitutional methods? By constitutional methods 
clearly ;—but according to the constitution the Lords alone can put 
an end to their own existence or reform their own abuses. Whilst 
they possess a Tory majority, which is daily increasing, and a right 
of veto, which cannot be taken from them, they are invincible, and, 
what is still better, inaccessible. And if they are deprived of their 
power of delaying measures, they retain the right of amendment, 
which is every whit as deadly. Even the verdict of the country can 
only exercise a moral influence upon them, for the elections cannot 
turn on the question of the existence of their House. Is the Govern- 
ment then absolutely without resource? Is the House of Commons 
at the mercy of its despicable but imperishable enemy? No; the 
Commons can vote a resolution. If this word did not act as an 
ice-cold douche upon the Bradford audience, and if they did not 
understand that the question wes completely shelved, their optimism 
must be proof against anything. In short, where Lord Randolph 
Churchill was content to assert that ‘ the House of Lords would last 
for ever,’ Lord Rosebery went further; he proved it. 

I scarcely know whether a stranger has the right to express or 
even to form an opinion on this great question; it would be an unpar- 
donable liberty if it were not that the problem at issue concerns the 
fundamental principles of the political machine, and is therefore more 
a matter for the world at large than a purely English question. In 
any case, our neighbours will permit us to offer them the fruits of 
our bitter experience, since we have tried every class of expedient. 
We had a hereditary House of Peers under the Restoration from 1814 
to 1830, a chamber of life peers nominated by the King from 1830 to 
1848, a Senate similarly appointed for life by the Emperor from 
1852 to 1870, with certain members de jure, such as the princes 
of the blood, the marshals, the admirals, and the cardinals. For 
a few years after 1875 we had a mixed Senate, composed of irre- 
movable members chosen by the Assembly itself, and of members 
elected for the term of one Administration by a special and restricted 
body of electors. Now we have a Senate constituted entirely in 
this last fashion. All these experiments afford conclusive evidence, 
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except the House of Peers under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. ; it 
was not allowed time to grow old, and no hereditary chamber can be 
judged until the second or third generation. The principle of here- 
dity is slow to bear fruit of any kind, either good or bad; but in 
every other form, whether based upon intellectual pre-eminence or 
upon the mandate of the country, composed of the heads of the old 
families or of the splendid parrenus of the democracy, our Second 
Chamber has proved a failure. 

The system now proposed for your consideration is made up of all 
our errors and all our abortive combinations. I cannot even discuss 
the suggestion that the House of Commons should elect some of the 
members of the Second Chamber; it would simply be monstrous. 
With regard to the other points raised, our own fate enables me to 
form some idea of what awaits you, due allowance being made, of 
course, for difference of race and for difference of circumstances. 
You will soon be able to judge of the worth and influence of mem- 
bers elected by limited suffrage, when compared with members elected 
by universal suffrage. Your life peers (I have here Lord Rosebery’s 
authority) will be party men, owning allegiance to the Government 
which appointed them. There can never be any unity amongst 
peers who are dependent for their seats upon different titles, and who 
hold unequal mandates. The Scotch and Irish peers command respect 
because their names at least are hereditary, whatever may be said of 
their functions ; the bishops are accepted because they are bishops, and 
the judicial life peers because they are wanted. But if the House was 
suddenly swamped by those peers of the second rank, called by Lord 
Dunraven and Lord Rosebery “ Lords of Parliament,” the battle 
would no longer be between the two Houses, it would be between 
the two halves of the Upper House, and the second state of that 
Chamber would be worse than the first. 

There remains heredity, pure and simple, tempered by selection. 
These two principles are working in harmony all round us; we can 
see that their union sustains the world to which they have given 
birth. Even in politics, perhaps especially in politics, the motto 
Naturam Sequi finds its proper application. The arbitrator who 
intervenes from time to time between the people and the Government 
ought to be independent of both, an advantage which is secured by 
heredity. Ie ought also to be intelligent and incorruptible; selec- 
tion eliminates the incapable and the unworthy. Further, this selec- 
tion operates of itself, as Lord Rosebery showed in one of his own 
speeches (House of Lords, 19 May, 1891). The statistics of the last 
ten years give an average attendance of 110 members at every sit- 
ting, and in this present year of grace the House contains as many 
as 109 Privy Councillors. That is to say, five-sixths of the peers are 
wise enough to efface themselves for reasons which it is unnecessary 
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to enumerate, so that practically one sixth think, deliberate, and 
vote for the rest. Ifyou sanction this application of the survival of 
the fittest, and regulate this natural selection by appointing a num- 
ber of delegates for a given term, you will have performed upon the 
House of Lords the one and only surgical operation which the consti- 
tution admits of, and which is not absolutely certain to involve the 
death of the patient. 

As to the Lords’ veto, it ought clearly to be only the power of 
delaying measures. In that case who ought to give the final verdict ? 
Not the House of Commons, because it cannot be both judge and 
litigant. Is'it to be the people at a general election? No; for 
there are too many individual and local questions at work in a 
general election to ensure a direct answer or a final decision, yes or 
no, upon a definite point. We must have recourse to a Referendum. 
England will have to follow the example of Belgium and Switzer- 
land on this point, just as France will have to come back to it. She 
would have come back before now but for a sort of shame and a 
perverse mistrust of the great ideas of Napoleon III. The p/ébiscite 
is the necessary corollary of universal suffrage. 

I think that the defenders of the House of Lords adopt far too 
humble a tone and rate their claims far too low. They seem to be 
merely begging for delay in the name of a pity, now mythical and 
obsolete, which allows worn-out institutions to die a natural death. 
They suggest nothing more than the propping up and modernising 
of the ruin, so that it may not fall on the heads of passers by, and 
they allow themselves to be jeered at for their traditional attach- 
ment to a feudal institution. They do not seem to see that at this 
very moment Socialism, which has already more than half achieved 
its own object and has frightened the world into withholding its 
mockery, is rapidly taking us still further back, right back indeed 
to the wildest and most barbarous system of property as it was 
understood by the clans and septs. 

At a time when there are plenty of cool and vigorous advocates 
ready to advance the boldest propositions, it is strange that no one 
has yet been found to urge that the House of Lords is an institution 
of the future, and that it not only ought to survive as the representa- 
tive of a living principle which lies at the root of all societies, but 
that it has become an absolute necessity as the sole embodiment of 
the principles of stability and permanence in the midst of a multi- 
tude of contingent interests and fluctuating opinions. In short, if 
there were no hereditary chamber, this would be the moment to 
invent it. 

I ask the indulgence of my English readers for this digression 
upon a subject which interests me, and I return to Lord Rosebery— 
though, as a matter of fact, I have never left him, seeing that more 
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than one of the preceding points are to be found either openly 
expressed or written between the lines in his subtle and complex 
argument. To call to mind the grave questions within the United 
Kingdom which are now absorbing the attention and energy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers is to admit at once that Lord Rosebery cannot but 
be a peace Minister. But peace may be more or less disturbed by 
uneasiness, by sudden starts, or by foolish and baseless alarms. That 
sort of peace weakens Europe instead of soothing it, just as a sleep 
broken by nightmare wearies the body instead of resting it. Lord 
Rosebery ran through a list of causes which may make peace uncom- 
fortable. They include excessive armaments, the indiscretions of the 
Press, and the imprudence of military explorers. His clever pencil 
drew a charming sketch of the explorer of the old style, who 
set out with a compass, a map, and a box of tinned meats, and 
returned to be loaded with medals by the geographical societies of 
his native land, if he had not unfortunately been eaten up en route 
by the natives of the countries which he visited. This description, 
which suggests a happy plagiarism from some future comic opera of 
Gilbert’s, was mightily successful at the Guildhall, and except by 
Lieutenant Mizon, perhaps, and a few others, it was thought amusing 
enough in France. But Lord Rosebery forgot a fourth cause of 
possible disturbance to the peaceable but nervous mind of Europe. 
I allude to ministerial orations. Ah! what a quiet time we should 
have in a world where nations went unarmed, and explorers were 
only savants or tourists, where journalists wrote no articles, and 
ministers made no speeches. But alas! the world in which we live 
is somewhat differently constituted. Journalists must write and 
statesmen must talk on the day appointed. Lord Rosebery was in 
this very case at Sheffield. He was unable to talk about home affairs, 
and he had nothing good to say about foreign affairs; he could only 
relate the negative result of his diplomatic “ sounding ”’ of the powers 
with a view to intervention in the war between China and Japan. 
He was obliged to invoke St. Crispin, who provided him with a 
peroration. 

In 1860 Lord Palmerston was uttering diatribes against France 
and the French Government which made the blood of Englishmen 
flow faster. At that very time Mr. Cobden, who at least was a 
serious politician, was sitting at a table with Michel Chevalier and 
Rouvier in a peaceable house in the Rue de Poitiers. They were dis- 
cussing the fundamental principles of those admirable commercial 
treaties which we were mad enough to surrender because, forsooth, 
they had been one of the schemes of Napoleon III. 

As far as I am concerned, I rely upon the men “ who sit round a 
table,” and I am sure that nothing but good can result from their deli- 
berations. They are the men whom I should like to see discussing 
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the existing questions between France and England, and arriving at 
a solution. I am not speaking of Egypt or of Madagascar, There is 
no Madagascan question for England; it is a purely French matter. 
Nothing has been clearer on this point than Lord Rosebery’s own 
statements. As to the Egyptian question, it is not merely a matter 
of the interests of France and England, the Egyptians themselves 
may claim to have some share in it. We know that no English 
Minister will take the responsibility of evacuating Egypt; neverthe- 
less, we are firmly convinced that England will in fact evacuate it. 
There ought to be no Siamese question. If there is one, it is owing 
to the conception of a buffer-state, which does not meet with favour 
amongst us, and which, it is to be feared, would never be ratified by 
a French Parliament. In Newfoundland we have some very definite 
rights, but they are a trifle mouldy; the world has gone on since 
they were recognised, and unfortunately it has gone in a contrary 
direction. We should be very obstinate and very stupid if we 
could not make reasonable concessions at the proper moment. There 
remains Africa, but let us leave that to the gentlemen who are sitting 
round the table. 

What is it, after all, that we ask of our English neighbours ? 
Merely to import into these discussions the same admirable sense of 
justice which rules their relations with each other. I do not wish 
to abuse the hospitality offered here to a passing stranger in order to 
exalt my fellow-countrymen beyond their deserts. I will only quote 
two quite recent examples. When the hasty summoning of a 
Cabinet Council threw London into a fever, the Parisian pulse pre- 
served its normal sixty beats; the incident was scarcely noticed by 
our press. And more recently still, when an ill-advised deputy tried 
to drag the name of England into our difficulties with the Mada- 
gascan rebels, his voice was drowned by the interruptions of the 
Chamber. These facts do not establish the justice of all our claims, 
but they do prove that we enter upon these discussions of our 
interests calmly, courteously, and with full reliance upon the good 
faith of our neighbours, whose help and friendship we hope to 
recover. We are no more thinking of declaring war against you 
than an engineer or an architect is thinking of uttering threats 
against the director or the workmen of an electric lighting or 
insurance company with which he is involved in litigation. A 
law-suit is not a duel. 

Lord Rosebery knows the good-will of the French political world 
better than I do, and he will take care not to lose it. He has a 
chance of strengthening his position, of making his mark, and show- 
ing his real self after his long course of politic hesitation and diplo- 
macy, of giving proof of his character, now that he has given proof 
of his wit, of fixing upon a definite Liberal policy both at home and 
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abroad, of holding to it, and, if necessary, of falling with it. Te is 
at the turning-point of his political career, and it is he, not we, 
who must find the real Rosebery. To that end he must abandon 
the charming theory of the variable and manifold ego, which is 
nothing but a series of dissolving views; he must revert to the 
good old doctrine which regarded a human being as a compact 
whole, a homogeneous and distinct personality, ‘‘ consistent and 
coherent,” and able to remember to-day both the deeds and the 
thoughts of yesterday. Even if this philosophy is no longer of use 
to any one else, it will still serve the purpose of Prime Ministers and 
party leaders. Without it there can be no lasting success and no 
honourable defeat, no authority, no prestige, and no to-morrow. 
Through it, and it alone, on est quelquun et on fait quelque chose. 
Aveustin Finon. 
(Author of Profils Anglais.) 


II.—FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 


Lorp Rosrpery’s name conveys perhaps less meaning to a German 
reader than most Englishmen might suppose. He is known to have 
married a daughter of the house of Rothschild, to be a friend of 
Herbert Bismarck’s, and to own a horse which has won a famous 
race. But as a politician he is practically an unknown quantity, 
and that for reasons which can easily be explained. If a statesman 
is to excite the interest of a foreign nation his previous achievements 
must have been considerable, or he must possess a remarkable fund 
of originality, or at least he must have a long political career behind 
him. The Italian statesman, Francesco Crispi, for example, is well 
enough known in Germany, although he has done nothing so very 
remarkable; but then he had already borne his part in Garibaldi’s 
expedition, and no name in modern Italy can bear comparison with 
his. Amongst contemporary English politicians only Disraeli and 
Gladstone have really been known in Germany. To us Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Rosebery are not individuals, they are merely the 
names of party leaders. In that capacity they are certainly familiar 
enough, owing to the attention with which the Home Rule agitation 
has been followed, and the constant recurrence of the question 
whether England will be able to maintain her position in the world 
when her constitution has become thoroughly democratic. But to 
ask a German what his countrymen think of Lord Rosebery is to 
force him to answer, “‘ He is not known.” If, on the other hand, he 
is asked what they think of Lord Rosebery’s idea of uniting 
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Imperialism and Radicalism, he will answer that it is universally 
expected to result in a great catastrophe for England. 

Much attention is admittedly paid in Germany to English con- 
stitutional history ; most universities devote a special course of 
lectures to it, and I myself have given such a course. The general 
view taken is that the really great period of parliamentary govern- 
ment in England was the eighteenth century, and that since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill of the present century the political greatness 
of the English Parliament has declined, although it must be credited 
with great achievements in the field of beneficent home legislation. 
Consequently England is not now supposed to be in a condition to 
meet any serious political crisis like the wars against Louis XIV., the 
Seven Years’ war, or the gigantic struggle with Napoleon. The 
England of earlier days survived because it was an aristocracy. It 
was possible for the small groups of nobles and merchants who 
actually held the reins of government to get such a firm grip of 
great political ideas, to prepare the ground for them, and to cling so 
tightly to them, that in the end they succeeded in realising them. 
That was the foundation of England’s imperial policy. Public 
opinion—or the people, if you like,—were not altogether powerless in 
the eighteenth century, but they could not be said to rule. On 
special occasions, as for instance at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain in 1739-40, and at the conclusion of the alliance with 
Frederick the Great against France in 1756, public opinion certainly 
drove the Government on. But on other occasions of equal import- 
ance the Government was more determined. Look, for instance, at 
the year 1809, when the whole City was petitioning for the with- 
drawal of the army from the Peninsula. What would have hap- 
pened to Europe and, for the matter of that, to England, if the war 
against Napoleon had been abandoned at that moment? Does any- 
one suppose that the mind of the City, or even of the whole nation, is 
any more patriotic or far-seeing now than it was then? Scarcely, 
but then the Government was a distinct power; nowadays it is 
identical with public opinion. 

Six months ago France was greatly excited by certain conversa- 
tions with a general, presumably Baron Gallifet, which were pub- 
lished in the Figaro. The General explained that any future leader 
of the armies of France would have to pay more attention to what 
he left behind than to what lay before. The German Emperor can 
resolve upon his plan of action with absolute authority and in abso- 
lute secrecy, but in France every detail of the preparations for war 
must be made public, and every step taken by the generals sub- 
jected to the sharpest criticism on the part of rival political parties, 
as well as of the nation as a whole. Where the Government is the 
mere organ of public opinion, it is at the mercy of the threats and 
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reproaches of the newspapers, and its generals are continually in 
receipt of orders which make rational warfare an impossibility. The 
truth of this description strikes home to any one who clearly under- 
stands the present position of the French Government. It does not 
derive its power from any compact parliamentary party, but from a 
combination of lesser groups. Let one of these fall away and the 
Ministry is forthwith in a minority, which makes resignation inevi- 
table. Consequently it is at the mercy of every breath of public 
opinion. The Czar Alexander III. of Russia, who has just been 
laid in his grave, could never make up his mind to conclude a real 
alliance with France. He contented himself with mere demonstra- 
tions of friendship, because, in view of the continual succession of 
French Ministries, he could never rely upon the absolute dis- 
cretion of his partner in the alliance. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that the power of inspiring confidence becomes a matter of the 
first importance to a country with a far-reaching foreign policy. 

It is true that the German Reichstag is almost as much broken up 
into sections, and that the Roman Catholic party, the strongest of 
them, includes little more than a quarter of the whole. Here, too, 
a majority can only be secured by continual combination. But that 
is a gain to Germany rather than a loss, since the weakness of each 
individual party makes the Government the more independent, and 
removes it the further from party influence of any kind. The 
German constitution of to-day, in fact, realises Lord Bolingbroke’s 
wish for England ; it is “the patriot king” ruling with the advice 
of his parliament, but in complete independence of it. The English 
constitution, like that of Germany, is in form a monarchy, but in 
reality it is far more nearly akin to the French constitution, inas- 
much as the real power resides in a parliamentary majority. It 
bears a close resemblance, too, to Italy, where the chief Minister, 
Signor Crispi, once openly said that the French constitution only 
differed from the Italian in that the one elected the Head of the 
State, and the other made him hereditary. In neither, King 
Humbert’s Minister meant to say, does this Head exercise any real 
authority. 

There can be no imperial policy where there is in the last resort no 
possibility of waging a great war. The very first condition of such a 
policy is an adequate military equipment, and such an equipment is 
not yet compatible with Radical principles. The Athens of Pericles 
proved this in the past; it has been proved anew by the France of 
to-day. The French army exceeds that of Germany, although the 
German population is a quarter as large again as the population of 
France (fifty millions as compared with forty millions). France has 
also a very large fleet in first-rate condition, whilst Germany only 
maintains a very moderate naval force. France has been driven to 
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place this enormous strain upon her defensive resources either 
through fear of a German attack, which is wholly unfounded, or 
with a view to revenging herself upon Germany for the defeat of 
1870. But to whatever cause she owes it, Radical France possesses 
a powerful equipment, and if it comes to war she will not fail 
through lack of preparation, though, like Athens under Cleon, she 
may fail because she lacks good leaders, and thus fulfil the prophecy 
of General Gallifet. 

The present English Government has one great advantage over 
France, which in any future war it might use to the fullest extent. 
This is not its monarchical form, which does not, after all, differ 
much from a Republic under a President—it is the compactness of 
English parties. When the election of 1892 gave Mr. Gladstone a 
majority of 41 votes in the Lower House, and of 225,665 amongst 
the electors of the United Kingdom, no one in Germany believed 
that a strong government could be built upon such a basis. They 
saw that the majority of 41 depended upon a combination of Liberals, 
Radicals, Social Democrats, Irish Roman Catholics, and Parnellites. 
A majority of this kind would certainly not have survived more 
than a few weeks or months in France or Germany, and we often 
ask how it can be so permanent in England. Most people are con- 
tent to answer that its persistence is a proof of the sober and steady 
character of the English people, and also of the value of a long 
parliamentary training. With all due respect to the virtues of the 
English nation and to the value of centuries of experience, I think 
this explanation inadequate. It can hardly be mere want of disci- 
pline which induces the members of the French and German Parlia- 
ments to form continual new groups, new parties, and new majorities, 
for the French, and the Germans still more, have given proof 
enough of their power of submitting to discipline. I am much more 
inclined to ascribe the phenomenon to the continued presence in 
England of a great Conservative party, which is absent in France 
and Germany. It is curious that up to now European journalists 
should have paid so little attention to this striking difference 
between England and other great nations. In Germany the 
Conservative party is small, because quite one-third of the Empire 
is Roman Catholic, and the dividing line of parties is still largely 
religious. Moreover, social conditions vary greatly in different 
parts of the country, and large landed estates, which must always be 
the kernel of Conservatism, are confined almost entirely to Eastern 
Germany. France has lost the essential elements of a Conservative 
party in her different revolutions. England, on the contrary, still 
possesses a great Conservative body which, under favourable condi- 
tions, can easily enough win a majority of votes, and it is the com- 
pact strength of this party which forces even its opponents to hold 
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together. In France the separate groups are for ever revolting, 
because they are certain of getting a share either in the next trans- 
formation of the Ministry or in the one after, but in England even 
Social Democrats submit to Liberal leadership, because the alterna- 
tive is an immediate, and in all likelihood prolonged, subjection to 
the Conservatives, which will deprive them of the smallest shred of 
influence. Take away the great Conservative party from English 
political life, and discipline amongst the Radicals will inevitably go 


with it, whilst all government will degenerate into the “shying of 


kettles at Ministers,” a phrase which is contemptuously used in 
Germany to describe the behaviour of the French Chamber. 

The future of England depends upon the maintenance of the great 
parties intact. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill did not meet on the 
whole with a favourable verdict in Germany; but some leading 
journalists approved of it, because it contained a clause which would 
exclude the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament. It 
was said that the removal of the Irish would necessitate greater 
consolidation of parties, and that, moreover, the balance of power 
would be less variable, more especially when it could no longer be 
controlled by the Irish members. This was thought an advantage 
great enough to outweigh any sacrifice on the part of the State; but 
Mr. Gladstone himself finally surrendered this very clause as im- 
practicable. In the end things were left in such a state that the 
Irish could decide who should govern in England ; and that, when- 
ever Radical principles completely gained the day, the majority and 
the Government would become the sport of chance. 

Perhaps some one will revert to the experience of the United 
States of North America, where there have long been two compact 
parties, and where they govern alternately. But the American State 
is a loosely organised body, with much more equable social condi- 
tions, no historical traditions, neither an army nor a fleet, and no 
foreign policy of any importance. 

It is true that the most important political ideas involve the 
breaking up of parties, although they cannot of necessity dispense 
with the party system. The union of Imperialism and Radicalism, 
for which Lord Rosebery is striving, will be wrecked on this very 
rock. I am not speaking of the close connection between the Colonies 
and the mother country, or of the dream of a great colonial federa- 
tion. I am speaking of the task which lies before England if she is 
to maintain and advance her great and world-wide Empire, and if, 
in the event of a great war, hei is driven to defend it. That is what 
I mean by England’s imperial policy. When Mr. Gladstone was 
still in Opposition, it seemed at one time as if he intended England 
to withdraw from her position; at any rate, his advocacy of the 
evacuation of Egypt gave that impression in more than one quarter. 
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Now it appears that he was not a serious advocate of such a policy, 
and Lord Rosebery on his first assumption of power declared, both 
in theory and in practice, for Imperialism. He made his confession 
of faith, too, as to the essence of such a policy in the phrase, “ the 
best Foreign Minister is a mute Minister.” Butin the end his 
Radical principles will not fail to be the ruin of his Imperialism. At 
this moment the Radicals are directing all their energies against the 
Upper House; and if, by some means or other, they can succeed in 
destroying it, they will proceed to the breaking up of large estates. 
When both these pillars are gone Conservatism will have lost its hold 
in England. 

The Conservative Party will not indeed melt away all in a minute, 
but it will be so greatly reduced that it can no longer hope to obtain 
a majority in Parliament by its own unaided efforts. And when 
things have gone as far as that, England will have reached the point 
where France now stands, a constant succession of new parties and 
of new Ministerial combinations, broken up as often as they are 
renewed. She will at the same time have lost that chief source of 
strength which, even now, makes an imperial policy possible—the 
permanence and stability of her internal Government. Moreover, 
she will be in a far worse case than contemporary France, for the 
vast extent of her colonial empire makes her foreign policy far more 
complicated and difficult. In France, too, the passionate desire for 
revenge upon Germany, which inspires the whole French nation, 
helps to hold parties together. Probably a Radical England would 
soon see the rise of a party which would brook no imperial policy at 
all, and which would ingratiate itself with the masses by promising 
them the utmost economy in naval and military expenditure. In 
France the experiences “ de l’année terrible’ have made the nation 
as one man in its willingness to sacrifice itself for the army. It is 
universally held that England is hardly now equipped up to the 
point required for national defence, whilst Radical France is at least 
well prepared for war, even if her armies are likely to want good 
leading. A Radical England would be as badly equipped as she 
would be ill-provided with generals. Perhaps there will be no great 
war. So far, so good, and just so long will it be easy enough to frame 
an imperial policy ; but the true imperial policy is the policy which 
neither wishes for war nor provokes war, but when, in spite of all 
pacific efforts, war breaks out, is ready to conduct it to a successful 
issue. Because a Radical England would not be ready for such a 
task, Germany holds that Lord Rosebery’s programme of “ Radical- 
ism with Imperialism’’ is a practical impossibility. 

Hans DeEvpsrtcr. 
(Editor of the Preussische Jahrbticher.) 








MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CRITICAL STUDY. 


The collected edition of Mr. Stevenson’s writings, which is in 
process of publication in several luxurious volumes, makes what 
one may call the author’s formal diploma of renown; so far as 
contemporary opinion can affirm, he becomes a classic. It is a 
verdict which I for one would never challenge; Mr. Stevenson 
belongs to that class of writers, who, with Horace at their head, have 
possessed, over and above their other gifts, the peculiar power of 
enlisting our affections. Whenever a new volume of his has appeared 
the pathetic preface to Prince Otto has never failed to run in my 
head :— 

‘* Well, we will not give in that we are beaten; I still mean to get my health 
again; I still purpose, this book or the next, to launch a masterpiece.” 

That his purpose has been accomplished few would deny; these 
volumes will contain not one masterpiece but several in different 
kinds. Yet—and thecry is loudest where Mr. Stevenson’s admirers 
are most devoted—we thought he might have done something 
more. 

Partly this is the unjust but natural recoil from an over-estimate, 
caused by unfamiliar excellence. Treasure Island, if one considers it 
fairly, was the high-water mark of technical perfection among 
romances of this century. Scott never cared, as he frankly admits, 
to take much pains either with his style or his story, writing very 
rapidly and inventing as he went along. Thackeray, Mr. Steven- 
son’s one superior in finish and felicity of manner, never troubled 
much about construction. Accordingly, when it was remembered 
that the author of this dramatically simple narrative had shown, in 
essays and minor stories, consummate mastery of a singularly ornate 
style, it seemed that a man who thus from the very outset united all 
the excellences, might attain to any imaginable height. But, as 
Mr. Stevenson’s work developed itself, it displayed an ideal of art 
which has never been popular in this country. The characteristic 
English opinion makes art a matter of inspiration; and the public 
rather resents it when Mr. Stevenson comes and tells them that an 
art must be learnt like any other trade, and even exposes hisown 
procedure. Inthat very interesting essay, “A College Magazine,” 
he has related how he learned to write by incessant practice, above 
all by sedulous mimicry of great models. ‘I lived with words,” he 
says; and the result is that formal excellence to which we have now 
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grown accustomed, but which dazzled our judgment at the outset. 
Again, upon the vexed question of the artist’s personality and its 
right to appear, Mr. Stevenson sides with the French rather than 
the English authorities. If you want to display grief, Mr. Irving 
would say, you must feel inclined to weep. An actor who should so 
far forget himself as really to grieve, M. Coquelin has said, would be 
apt to weep unbecomingly and produce the wrong effect; in short, an 
artist must keep himself constantly in hand rather than let himself 
be carried away. This self-suppression Mr. Stevenson has rigidly 
practised; the moralising vein, inherent in his Scotch blood, has 
found an outlet only in his essays; but in all probability the public 
would have loved him better if he had interspersed his narrative with 
passages from Virginibus Puerisque. The public is unreasonable ; 
still, if I were hard pushed with a comparison between the Daster of 
Ballantrae and a good Waverley novel, I should have to admit that 
Mr. Stevenson’s work looks like a racer in hard training. Every 
proportion is exact, every redundancy removed, and the result is 
admirable, but, if you wish to be malignant, a trifle artificial. 
Perhaps Mr. Stevenson has lived a little too much with words. 
If you set him by the unchallenged great ones, Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, he is light and thin, he lacks their weight of human 
experience. His work does not seem like theirs, to spring from the 
writer’s very existence. The novel must ultimately rest upon 
experience, and the nature of the experience will determine the 
nature of the work. He has not the intensity of the Brontés, from 
whose strangled lives passion shot up like water from a fountain- 
pipe ; he has not the serious reflective wisdom of George Eliot, nor 
her sense of the tragic issues that fill common life. He lacks the 
wide human experience, the personal contact with life, which informs 
the work of other great novelists. Fielding learnt more in his police- 
court than ever he did from books, good scholar though he was. 
Scott, like Mr. Stevenson, depends much upon the experience of the 
imagination, his antiquarian lore; yet Scott himself declared that 
his official duties were a help, not a hindrance ; they made a correc- 
tive to bookishness and kept him in touch with life. Before Dickens 
began writing he learnt the world by the struggle to exist; and he, 
like Thackeray, was till his death occupied with the business side of 
literature, editing magazines and papers. But Mr. Stevenson pro- 
bably has not even to sell his own writings; his whole and sole 
business in life is to write; in short, he lives completely, as few 
literary men have done, the artist’s existence, Tennyson did the 
same ; but then Tennyson did not write novels. Mr. Stevenson has 
gone about like the artist in search of picturesque grouping; inter- 
ested in his fellow men, but standing a little way off to see them 
better; gregarious enough, but only with his congeners ; a gipsy, a 
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vagrant, a Bohemian, and not a citizen, except in so far as the tax- 
collector has compelled him. Doubtless ill-health has kept him 
away from the active business of life; in Samoa he has shown him- 
self willing to stir against oppression. Whatever the cause, from 
choice or chance, the fact remains that after all the years he has 
lived among us, he writes as a sojourner, an Egyptian, having no 
fixed foot, no strong ties, to any place or employment save his art. 
He is elusively cosmopolitan, the aspects of life that interest him 
are peculiar to no age or country. If I wished to summarise his 
defects in a word, I should say—unhomeliness. 

Yet there is one reservation, and an important one, to be made. 
The later books, the Eb) Tide, the Ballads, the Island Night’s Enter- 
tainment, and (to some degree) the Wrecker, do associate themselves 
with a certain place and mode of life. What Mr. Kipling has done 
for British India, Mr. Stevenson is doing for the Southern Seas. He 
is peopling a definite field in our imaginations; there at least his 
work takes root in life; and, if I mistake not, to future generations 
his name and personality will suggest these islands of the Pacific, 
as Smollett makes us think of a ship, Fielding of the fleet or an inn, 
Thackeray of London, Scott of the Border, George Eliot of the 
Midland Counties. Yet the life he describes there is the life of a 
fleeting, shifting, longshore population, a life strange to us, scenes 
that not one in ten thousand can hope to behold, a dialect mixed of 
half-a-dozen lingoes; a life, a scene, a dialect that is, far more than 
anything in Mr. Kipling’s India, unhomely to us. 

Now there are many people so oddly constituted (as I must think) 
that they prefer to read of experiences which are not only conceiv- 
able, but positively familiar, to themselves. One of the critical 
essays in emories and Portraits lays great stress upon the direct 
appeal to interests which we inherit from a remote forefather, “ pro- 
bably arboreal in his habits.” But in a very large section of man- 
kind—a section for which the author of Zveasure Island has scant 
respect—this remote ancestor is not merely disapproved of, but 
obliterated. They think Mr. Stevenson tiresome with his pirates, 
his beachcombers, and his catamarans; they want to hear what 
happens in the drawing-room or behind the counter. It is a per- 
fectly genuine distaste, and, like all unaffected criticism, has some- 
thing in it. The truth is that Mr. Stevenson’s range of characters 
and sympathies is not nearly so wide as it seems. One cannot say 


he undervalues the pedestrian virtues. Mackellar, in the Daster of 


Ballantrae, belongs body and soul to the prose of life; yet his 
creator has few more lovable or intelligible personages to show us. 
Mr. Utterson, in Dr. Jekyll, is another such, slightly but distinctly 
drawn ; and David Balfour is the impersonation of civic courage. 
But it is not to be denied that the leaning in these books is all in 
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favour of the “‘ gipsily inclined ;” there is little value set upon the 


stay-at-homes, unless they are visited with roving desires. Now, 
under the present conditions of life certainly, and probably under 
all, nine-tenths of us are stay-at-homes, and the stay-at-homes do 
the business of the world. 

Churles Reade (whom alone among the di minores of the great 
dead I should put on an equality with Mr. Stevenson) had in this 
respect a wider grasp on nature. He lacks the younger writer's 
distinction of style; but in his stories of common life there are 
things that come up before the mind as vividly as anything in 
Treasure Island, Old Maxley, the miser, in Hard Cash, is more 
truly picturesque, to my thinking, than the mad old wrecker in the 
Merry Men, despite all his accessories of scenery and weather. 
Maxley was a drudge, dead, dull, barren, but for the one imaginative 
passion—the one opening for romance—his avarice. Mr. Stevenson 
will have nothing to do with drudges, creatures of routine. What- 
ever is not instinct or impulse says nothing to him. Mackellar, for 
all his method, is continually a departer from use and wont ; he goes 
the length of attempting homicide (not, perhaps, without justifica- 
tion) ; and Mr. Stevenson delights to paint each upheaval of the 
man’s own spirit that bursts the petrified surface. Not that, in a 
sense, he despises common things. He has a poet’s eye for all the 
primitive facts of life, for all the familiar mysteries; a man has 
only to be in love with his wife and show it, and responsive chords 
sound on the instant; there is nothing so pretty, nothing so sympa- 
thetic, in the In/and Voyage, as the episode of Bazin the innkeeper 
and his wife at La Feére upon the Oise. But love is the perennial 
surprise, the constant irregularity, and therefore such a passage 
makes no exception to Mr. Stevenson’s refusal of all actions in 
which custom is a leading factor. This refusal at once widens and 
restricts his range. In the quest for situations where men shall be 
thrown upon their inward resources, deserted by the guidance of 
usage, he is forced to tread continually upon the confines of ths 
impossible, and scour the world for scenes in unknown corners of the 
Pacific and mysterious purlieus of great towns, where imagination is 
eternally expectant. It limits, too, his repertory of characters. 
Briefly speaking, they are adventurers, one and all; political adven- 
turers in Prince Otto; seekers of sensation in the Suicide Club ; 
ingot hunters and pirates in Zreasure Island; Jacobites and fugi- 
tives from justice in Kidnapped ; pursuers of transcendental medi- 
cines in Dr. Jekyll ; traders in the South Sea Tales, speculators in 
the Wrecker (Mr. Stevenson only recognises commerce when it is a 
gamble); even Mr. David Balfour is an adventurer, too, engaging, 
like Socrates in the Republic, in a wild-goose chase after justice. 
David’s later adventures lead him into love-making; but, speaking 
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generally, these people are plunged in too turbulent pursuits for ladies 
to step upon the scene. If there is w ooing, it is apt to be done in 
summary fashion, like the young man’s inside the Sieur de Male- 
troit’s door. Only a few of the earlier stories deal principally with 
courtship ; and in them people are violently, boisterously in love ; 
for a painting of strong but not ignoble passion, whipped to fury by 
exciting circumstances, it would be hard to better the Pavilion on the 
Links. These are not the “anamic and tailorish persons,” the 
common run of civilised humanity, in connection with whom (see 
Virginibus Puerisque) it is ridiculous to talk of love as a masterful 
divinity. 

In the later books, singularly enough, love plays a larger part. 
Henry Durie’s silent devotion to his wife is finely drawn in the 
Master of Ballantrae; in Catriona we have, for the first time from 
Mr. Stevenson, what is ordinarily described as a love story. It is 
not, heaven knows, that he ever posed as a woman-hater or con- 
temned the interest of sex ; few men have written more eloquently 
and suggestively of love; but his choice of subjects forbade its 
appearance. Even in these latter stories, where love is the motive, 
the pivot of the action, and where women are drawn with detail, 
he falls back upon the simplest and most primitive types. Uma, 
in the Beach of Falesd, is a delightful and most womanly savage ; 
Catriona, the lady of the hillside, is a sort of Scotch Uma. True, 
in Prince Otto, Mr. Stevenson imitates the author of Harry Rich- 
mond, and sketches brilliant ladies; but they are of a type whose 
very essence is superficiality; feminine rather than womanly. 
Miss Grant, who is charming, and Alison Durie, are really his 
only full-length portraits of civilised women; and Uma is worth 
the pair of them. Always one is met by the feeling that the 
world of these books is peopled by a floating population, among 
whom women are few and not prominent. Life’s peaceful em- 
ployments, woman’s native sphere, Mr. Stevenson passes over. 
Except the distracted house of Durrisdeer, I do not recall that he 
has drawn one home; and I think the sense of limitation in his 
achievement which forces itself on his admirers is due to this gipsy 
strain which estranges him perceptibly from so large a province in 
human nature. 

Detraction itself can hardly say more against him ; and how many 
people are under a personal obligation to Mr. Stevenson for having 
taken the trouble to be born? It must be a hard reader to please 
who cannot find his account somewhere in so versatile an author. 

To begin with, he has written the best books of travel in the lan- 
guage, if one looks to literary interest, and not to geographical 
curiosity. Who shall ery between ie Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes ? NotI; though if anything could turn 
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the scale of such impartial delight, it would be the donkey. Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey is their only parallel (doubtless, too, their origi- 
nal) ; but Sterne has his faults of taste, from which Mr. Stevenson is 
of all men the freest. The Silverado Squatters, less interesting than 
either of those I named, is even a greater technical triumph ; being 
a book of description, almost unrelieved by incident, which yet is 
thoroughly readable. Across the Plains, though published recently, 
recounts an experience apparently earlier than the squatting. In 
the forthcoming edition these essays are to be rearranged, and it will 
be interesting to see how their author groups this pair. The second 
book is probably a diary, rehandled in later years; at all events, 
it contains at least one passage, a defence of the Chinese, which it 
would be impossible to overpraise, and which appears maturer in 
thought and style than anything in the earlier book. But, look as 
you please and where you please, it is hard to trace any immaturity 
in Mr. Stevenson’s style; at the most, one is conscious in his earlier 
work of a looser texture in the words and a gentler utterance. Cer- 
tainly, the matter has grown sterner in this admirable series of 
essays, which alone would give their author permanent rank in 
literature. Here, for instance, is a characteristic passage from Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, which appeared before Treasure Island :— 


*‘The blind bow-boy who smiles upon us from the end of terraces in old 
Dutch gardens, laughingly hails his bird-bolts among a fleeting generation. 
But for as fast as ever he shoots, the game dissolves and disappears into eter- 
nity from under bis falling arrows; this one is gone ere he is struck; the other 
has but time to make one gesture and give one passionate cry, and they are all 
the things of a moment. When the generation is gone, when the play is over, 
when the thirty years’ panorama has been withdrawn in tatters from the stage 
of the world, we may ask what has become of these great, weighty, and undying 
loves, and the sweethearts who despised mortal conditions in a fine credulity ; 
and they can only show us a few songs in a bygone taste, a few actions worth 
remembering, and a few children who have retained some happy stamp from 


the disposition of their parents.” 
Set beside this harmonious and soft-toned moralising a passage 
from the essay called “ Pulvis et Umbra,” in Across the Plains :-— 


‘*_We look for some reward of our endeayours and are disappointed; not 
success, not happiness, not even peace of conscience, crowns our ineffectual 
efforts to do well. Our frailties are invincible, our virtues barren; the battle 
goes sore against us to the going down of the sun. The canting moralist tells 
us of right and wrong; and we look abroad, even on the face of our small 
earth, and find them change with every climate, and no country where some 
action is not honoured for a virtue and none where it is not branded for a vice; 
and we look in our experience and find no vital congruity in the wisest rules, 
but at the best a municipal fitness. It is not strange if we are tempted to despair 
of good. Weask too much. Our religions and moralities have been trimmed 
to flatter us till they are all emasculate and sentimentalised, and only please 
and weaken. ‘Truth is of a rougher strain. In the harsh face of life, faith can 
read a bracing gospel. The human race is a thing more ancient than the Ten 
Commandments; and the bones and revolutions of the Kosmos, in whose joints 
we are but moss and fungus, more ancient still.” 
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The process has taken place, which is described with singular 
charm in the essay ‘ Crabbed Age and Youth ;” time has done its 
inevitable work of modifying beliefs and aspirations, yet, though 
the tone changes, the philosophy remains fundamentally the same. 
Mr. Stevenson preaches optimism—a courageous but not a sanguine 
optimism. In Virginibus Puerisque the romance of life chiefly is 
called in question—love, marriage, ambition, honour. Analyse them 
a little, says he, and what silly businesses they seem; how over- 
loaded with sounding epithets. Marriage, for instance—the “raw 
boy and green girl” linking their joint inexperience. Yet after all, 
how well marriages turn out, and how real love is to the lover. 
That is the keynote. Why look at a thing from the standpoint of 
the sun when you have got to live on earth? Seventy years is a 
moment in time; one day may seem eternity to the creature. Dolls 
are stuffed with sawdust—it does not do to forget that—but they 
make excellent playthings. ‘‘ Fools all in our youth” is the refrain 
of Virginibus Puerisque, but the conclusion of the matter is, “ for 
God’s sake give me the young man who has brains enough to make 
a fool of himself.” ‘ Pulvis et Umbra Sumus” (the second essay 
I quoted from) sits in judgment, not upon life’s illusions but upon 
life itself. In a tremendous rhetorical statement it displays the 
appalling disproportion between ephemeral humanity and the Cosmos ; 
and the more frightful contrast between human ideals, inseparable 
from humanity, and lustful, murderous, predatory man, man with all 
his aspirations eternally foredoomed to failure, yet at his lowest 
cherishing a spark of magnanimity, some self-erected code of honour. 
Failure, that i is the note of it all; failure and aspiration, the ebb and 
flow of human existence. Of a future life these essays have nothing 
to say, save to recognise as a fact in man’s higher life his craving 
for protracted existence. What they preach—and they do literally 
preach—trelates to this life, and the spirit in which a man should go 
about his business. That is the important thing; we can do so 
infinitely little, that it matters incomparably more what we are than 
what we accomplish. ‘‘Gentleness, cheerfuluess, these come before 
all morality ; they are the perfect virtues.” 

Certain phrases in the earlier book, which gave offence to austere 
moralists, really pointed to the same orthodox conclusion. ‘To be 
a good artist in life, and to deserve well of your neighbour,” is a 
high enough ideal, if you mean by an artist what Mr. Stevenson 
does; that is, a man who goes about his work pleasantly, because he 
likes it, and does it for the work’s sake, not to get rich; and who 
always sets his standard a little way above what his utmost efforts 
can attain to. That is the connecting point between his didactic 
philosophy of art and his theory of morals. You have no business, 
he says, to cry out because you are not a saint; aim at being a little 
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better than you are. So you will progress, always failing, but never- 
theless advancing; aim at the inaccessible and you will collapse. 
Just as it is bad morals for a man to neglect his wife and family 
because he thinks to bring about a great reform, so it is bad art for 
the artist to attempt a great work before he has accomplished what 
is easier. Mr. Stevenson preaches in art the gospel of technical 
thoroughness, a lesson familiar enough in France, but necessary in 
England. Like all masters of technical skill he has the desire to 
impart what is communicable in his own cunning—to found a school. 
And he has done it; one has only to look round and see that. He 
has done for English fiction what Tennyson did for English verse ; 
he has raised the standard of contemporary workmanship ; but, unlike 
Tennyson, he has done it by precept no less than by example. 
Admirable critic as he is, he is most instructive when he writes 
concerning his own work and methods. Those who wish to profit by 
his teaching need not complain for lack of guidance. Shortly after 
publication of Treasure Island, there appeared an essay on “Style,” 
of the most minutely technical character, which I hope to see 
reprinted in the new edition. Most writers confine their care to the 
mere avoidance of a hiatus; alliteration, simple or interlaced, is 
also a familiar trick of the trade. But Mr. Stevenson contends 
that not only the initial consonant, but also the medial and the 
terminal should be taken carefully into account; that labials should 
be interspersed with dentals, dentals modified by nasals, and so on. 
An example will explain the matter roughly. In Virginibus Puer- 
isque occurs the following passage (upon “ Truth of Intercourse’’) :— 


‘* The cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man may have sat in a room 
for hours and not opened his teeth, and yet come out of that room a disloyal 
friend or a vile calumniator.” 


Obviously the word “teeth ” gives this sentence an affected look ; 
and I take designedly a case where the artifice is flagrant. But the 
reason for writing “teeth” is plain enough: if you put instead 
‘opened his mouth” you have an awkward recurrence of the diph- 
thong from “hours,” and the ear misses the sharp dental “t.” Of 
course, everybody in writing recognises conditions of this kind, but 
Mr. Stevenson has made them almost as peremptory as the laws of 
metre. No doubt by this time he can move with perfect ease in his 
self-imposed fetters; but the fabric of his writings is compact of 
exigencies of sound no less than of sense. It is, however, only in the 
essays that he indulges himself in such passages as this, which des- 
cribes a diver’s motions in the buoyant waters. 


‘‘So must have ineffectually swung, so resented their inefficiency, those light 
crowds which followed the Star of Hades and uttered exiguous voices in the 
region beyond Cocytus.” 
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The truth is that writing of this sort comes far nearer verse than 
prose, with its intricate combination of medial and initial consonants, 
its studied harmonies of sound. Prose in its perfection is the per- 
fection of a sentence which might imaginably occur in talk or ora- 
tory ; it ought never to lose some relation to spoken speech. Even 
Carlyle’s style was modelled (or so he said) upon the way in which 
his father talked. But any human being would stone a man who 
talked like the passage I have just quoted. It is rhythmic prose, or 
prose poetry, a hybrid to which hardly any one but Mr. Steven- 
son can reconcile readers. Yet in the same volume (Across the 
Plains) there are pages upon pages of prose which is really prose, 
and which has every merit except artlessness. In his own person 
Mr. Stevenson can never be unstudied; his mannerism has even 
grown upon him; when he is really simple, he is so dramatically, 
a@ more cunning trick than the other. Curiously enough, in the 
interesting paper about the genesis of Treasure Island, which he 
wrote for the Jdler, Mr. Stevenson seems to imply that the manner 
of Treasure Island is easier to support than the manner of the 
Merry Men, one of his most elaborate efforts. Perhaps he only 
means that it would seem so; but surely few people think it easier 
to be effectively simple than effectively elaborate. At all events, 
one thing is noticeable. In the collaborations the writers narrate in 
person; the story of the Wrecker, it is true, is told by Mr. Lou- 
don Dodd, one of the heroes. But is not Mr. Dodd ua very near 
relation to the distinguished writer who resides in Samoa? (Mr. 
Stevenson has said in the Jd/er that John Silver was drawn from a 
personage he esteemed ; he cannot, therefore, justly resent our iden- 
tifying him with this amiable Epicurean.) But in the books where Mr. 
Osbourne has no hand, the narrative is always dramatic, and the perso- 
nage selected to narrate is always one who has no business to “ parley 
euphuism.” Hawkins, of Zreasure Island fame, is a plain English- 
man ; David Balfour is a plain Scot, a casuist it is true, but homely 
in his talk (my objection of unhomeliness can hardly be urged 
against Jidnapped and Catriona). Mackellar is another moralist, 
but no seeker after the picturesque in diction; and in the Beach 
of Falesd a complicated story is told with extraordinary force by 
the hero, a half-educated trader. There is only one page where the 
familiar turn of the Stevensonian sentence peeps out ; I will deny no 
one the pleasure of discovering it for himself in so agreeable a hunt- 
ing-ground. 

What I may call Mr. Stevenson’s personal style (as opposed to the 
dramatic narration) has a curiously marked feature in its Latinity : 
evidently a consequence of straining the vocabulary to comply with 
his requirement of sound. Here is an instance from Across the 
Plains ; it is a comparison of European and American sunrises :— 
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‘«Tt may be from habit, but to me the coming of day is less fresh and inspirit- 
ing in the latter; it has a duskier glory, and more nearly resembles sunset; it 
seems to fit some subsequential' evening epoch of the world, as though America 
were in fact and not merely in fancy farther from the orient of Aurora and the 
springs of day.” 

Here one is grateful for the strange word “ subsequential”’ ; it fills 
with such dignity its central place in this commanding sentence that 
no one would care to challenge the innovation. But when it comes 
to ballads, this Latin element plays wild havoc with the fitness of 
things :— 

‘*Clustered the scarcely nubile, the lads and maids in a ring,” 


is a clement instance. “ Arduous mountains,” “ green continuous 


forests,” are Latinisms hardly more admissible (above all, in a 
ballad) than “ your fishing has sped toa wish,” which is an ugly 
imitation from the French. This is criticism of mere details, but in 
truth, if I judge it rightly, Mr. Stevenson’s poetry will never add 
anything to his reputation. In his volume of Ballads, the third 
canto of the ‘“‘Song of Rahero”’ is a fine tale, finely told in verse ; 
and the “Slaying of Tamatea” is good reading; there is nothing 
else for which I am grateful. Underwoods is in its English 
verses the most imitative work of any established writer known to 
me. Sometimes you hear a snatch of Herrick, then the tone is 
Wordsworth’s; Tennyson is everywhere here, as also he is in the 
Ballads ; and Marvell is suggested now and then. Unless the half- 
familiar dialect conceals defects, the Scotch verses are better; but 
the prose preface of thanks to doctors is worth in manner and in 
matter all the poems together. About a ‘“Child’s Garden of Verse” 
it is less easy to speak with confidence ; to many people it appeals 
strongly ; others, perhaps, it strikes chiefly as a tour de force ; but 
in any case its truth and originality can hardly be denied. 

There is another branch of Mr. Stevenson’s writings—to be done 
with this ungrateful task of fault-finding—which I cannot care for 
as literature; but he is not solely responsible. He has written 
several plays with Mr. Henley, of which two, I think, were acted. 
With everything in their favour, they have not succeeded on the 
stage; and they make, by comparison, very poor reading. One strik- 
ing scene with the blind pirate Pew is so good an occasion for 
Mr. Stevenson to be at his best in prose narrative, that I grudge it 
to this setting. 

And it is, of course, in prose narrative that he is at his very best. 
For, after all, this business of criticising, which is commenting on 
other folks’ ideas, and essay writing, which is sermonising (the 
easiest form of composition), are a very different matter from sitting 
down, as the children say, to make something “ out of your own 
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head.” Creative work takes rank immeasurably in front of what 
is often (oddly enough) called “ pure literature ;” it is as a story- 
teller, not as an essayist, that Mr. Stevenson will go down to pos- 
terity. The New Arabian Nights began the list of his published 
tales, and however people may differ about his other books, every 
one likes this; it is brimful of youth from the first page to the last. 
The fantastic element which has throughout characterised his work 
(Attwater is the latest example) ran riot in these stories, One 
might theorise to account for this element, had not Mr. Stevenson 
himself (as usual) told us all about it; that is to say, he dreams 
certain situations, which may or may not fully explain themselves ; 
and the waking part of the work is merely to fill up gaps and put 
the whole into language. This is not altogether a new thing. 
Scott used to go to bed with the knot of his story unsolved, con- 
fident that things would unravel when he was dressing next morn- 
ing. Doubtless his brownies, like Mr. Stevenson’s, became educated, 
and did their work better as they were disciplined to it. But it is 
probably very rare for a writer to do what is really the most im- 
portant part of the composition in his sleeping existence; very rare, 
and not healthy, one may suppose. Sometimes the finished result 
speaks forcibly of its origin. dalla is little more than a vivid 
dream—but how vivid! and in the earlier books certain charac- 
ters have something whimsical and inconsequent in their actions (the 
boy, for instance, in Zreasure Island), which relates them to the land 
of visions. On the other hand, scenes and persons have that 
physical vividness and totality of impression which is produced only 
by a remembered dream. In real life the attention is distracted by 
a mass of detail, and in recalling an occurrence some irrelevant 
circumstance is sure to reappear. But when a thing has been seen 
by the mind’s eye alone, the mind reproduces it with more artistic 
selection; in short, mind more clearly recalls the impressions of 
mind than of sense. Few scenes that I have assisted at—few, if 
any—come up before my consciousness with the same vividness as 
the murder done upon the island, when Silver knocked the sailor 
down with his crutch and stabbed him. No doubt if I could draw 
the scene I should draw it differently from Mr. Stevenson himself ; 
but that is neither here nor there. Mind does not picture in line, 
but through the medium of several senses at once. I seem to hear 
the man’s gasp as the crutch took him between the shoulders. The 
pictures would disagree in detail—precisely the detail upon which 
mind does not insist—but Mr. Stevenson has conveyed the essence 
of the scene, and it is to me as if I had dreamed it myself. 

The book which is most dreamlike in the bad sense, where every- 
thing seems vague, irrational, and unaccountable, is Prince Otto, for 
a long time my favourite, and not yet wholly dethroned ; but which, 
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by reason of these defects, did not succeed. The one which has most 
of a dream’s vivid pictorial quality is undoubtedly The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. What piece of prose fiction is less 
likely to be forgotten? ‘T'o begin with, the central idea, strange as 
it is, at once comes home to everybody. The double personality, 
which the very habit of a dream-land existence must have forced in 
upon Mr. Stevenson, corresponds with facts of which we are all 
obscurely conscious. It heightens immensely the interest of a book 
thus to carry an allegory on the very face of it, provided that the 
allegory does not interfere with the illusion, but speaks the moral 
with the poignancy of life itself. Further, this is the only case 
where Mr. Stevenson, working by himself, has used a mystery; and 
most skilfully it is used in the opening chapters to stimulate curi- 
osity. The book falls into three parts. First, the mystery, which 
is set out with wonder that rises from the mere question of an on- 
looker about this uncanny person Hyde, to the agonised inquiry of 
Jekyll’s friend, who knows all but the answer to the riddle, when he 
batters at Jekyll’s locked door, and is answered by the voice of 
Hyde. Then follows the explanation ; and remark the skill with 
which a medical man is made the witness of the change. He recounts 
the phenomena with a practised accuracy which would have been 
unnatural, say, in Utterson. In the third part, when the mystery 
has been solved, nothing but consummate art could have saved the 
interest from collapsing. But Jekyll’s own written statement gives 
the crowning emotion when it recites the drama that passed in the 
study behind the locked door; the appalling conflict between the 
two personages in the same outwardly changing breast. Other 
writers have approached the same idea. Gautier, for instance, has a 
curious story of a gentleman who gets translated into another man’s 
body to court the other’s wife; but Mr. Stevenson has everything 
to gain by the comparison. Remember the passage where Jekyll 
wakes for the first time to find that he has in sleep become Hyde, 
and the look of Hyde’s hairy hand on the sheet. 

Dr. Jekyll is almost sui generis ; the other books meet comparison 
on equal terms, and well they can afford todo so. I set aside for 
the present those where the issue is obscured by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s 
share in the work; that leaves two volumes of short tales, The Merry 
Men and the Island Night’s Entertainment, several of them equal 
to Mérimée’s best work; what more can one say? Markheim, I 
think, has remained the distinctest in my memory ; Zhrawn Janet, 
which has been so highly praised, I always read with admiration, 
but it does not haunt me. Then there are four long stories, Kidnapped 
and its sequel, Catriona, The Master of Ballantrae, and one 
decided failure, the Black Arrow. About Kidnapped there is a con- 
sensus of enthusiasm. Mr. Barrie, in a clever but unfair paper, 
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in his Edinburgh Eleven, calls it a boy’s book. So it is—a boy’s book 
that all men delight in; though why it should be called a boy’s 
book more than the Odyssey I cannot see. The Black Arrow, again, 
is a failure, relatively speaking, that is to say, it is not so good as 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s White Company. But surely to say, as Mr. Barrie 
does, that it ought never to have been published, is a singular pre- 
tension. Is a painter, for instance, only to sell his masterpieces ? 
The book is a failure, not because it is ill-planned or carelessly 
wrought—it is better planned, I think, than Catriona—but 
because it lacks inspiration, because the characters are uninteresting. 
It is “a novel of adventure,” to adopt the author’s own classification ; 
and so, as be urges of another book, it needs only a limited present- 
ment of qualities. That is very true, but one has to be made believe 
in people sufficiently to feel with or against them. Here they are 
never real, and when a touch of genuine nature comes in, the old 
ruined captain inconsolable for his ship and his man Tom, it makes 
pasteboard of the surroundings. The “ novel of character,” “ which 
appeals to our intellectual appreciation of man’s foibles and mingled 
and inconstant motives,’ Mr. Stevenson has hardly attempted on his 
own account, but his phrase applies well to parts of the Wrecker, 
Kidnapped is pure romance, and the Master of Ballantrae a noble 
example of the dramatic novel. Compare Alan Breck’s fight in 
the round-house of the brig “Covenant” with the duel of the 
brothers. In the first your whole attention is claimed for the action 
itself; you want to see a “bonny fighter” at work. Well, here he 
is for you. Incidentally you learn what David’s feelings are when 
he kills a man for the first time; but the fight is the thing. In the 
duel, actions are merely the outward expression of passions; it is 
Henry Durie’s words and looks that concern you, not the sword play. 
The physical impression given is not less vivid—the candles gutter- 
ing under the trees, a cramped, space of light in the vast blackness ; 
but the interest is in men’s minds, not in their swords. These two 
books it were superfluous to praise further; but Catriona, which 
stands on the debatable ground between romance and drama, has not 
so secure a footing. For once the author’s cunning in construction 
has failed him. All the earlier chapters of the book are braced up 
with expectation of the great trial; but the climax of the book is not 
the climax they lead up to. David’s love affair culminates charm- 
ingly after various revolutions ; but the master interest of the opening, 
his enterprise to save James Stewart from the Campbells, is huddled 
away into inglorious confusion. I suspect Mr. Stevenson of a moral ; 
he may have meant that David’s matter-of-fact heroism was not the 
less heroic because he too was found no more than ‘a faithful 
failure.” None the less, it is true that the book snaps in sunder 
midway, much as the Wrecker does; and the latter half forms a 
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very decided anti-climax. It is different from the first half in kind ; 
not only that, but it is the weaker succeeding the stronger. Ladies 
complain that Catriona is a doll, not a woman; but this is to ask for 
incompatible excellences. As far as she is concerned, the book is 
romance, and she only needs to be invested with the appropriate 
qualities. So long as she is helpless, yet bold, childishly innocent, 
yet passionately loving, she is sufficiently depicted. David Balfour 
is the narrator; we see events with his eyes, and we must be content 
to see Catriona with them too. The weak point is that the relations 
between David and the Lord Advocate are eminently dramatic; and 
they practically fill up the first half of the book. Catriona is seldom 
on the stage; for these scenes Miss Grant is better fitted, a capital 
dramatic figure. She is an immense advance upon Alicia, who plays 
a very similar part in the Black Arrow. But she ships off David 
and Catriona to the Low Countries—drama ceases and the romance 
begins. Now to pass from drama to romance is to pass from the 
more complex to the simple, from the more developed to the less 
developed form of art. It is a mistake too, in a dramatic novel, to 
make a principal character the narrator, because we must get a 
merely partial view of the other personages. Mr. Stevenson has to 
get over the difficulty the best way he can by making David intoler- 
ably judicial—the lad is eternally finding excuses for the Lord 
Advocate. Mackellar, who relates the story of the Master of Ballan- 
trac, is a proper person to do so, because he has complete knowledge 
of the action, yet plays a subaltern part in its conduct. Thus out 
of the combination of two types in Catriona, there results a 
certain incongruity. Yet I have not read a novel since that I liked 
so well. 

It remains to consider the three volumes of which Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne is part author ; and these books present tne highly inter- 
esting problem—To determine Mr. Osbourne’s share in the work. 
For my own part, I give it up. There is hardly a page in all three 
which Mr. Stevenson might not conceivably have written; there are 
many pages, many episodes, which one would say Mr. Stevenson 
must have written, were it not for the fear of an appeal to those who 
know. Certain passages, like the French scenes in the Wrecker, may, 
on external evidence, be ascribed to him; and a highly competent 
critic has pointed out in the Speaker that these passages constitute 
the book’s defect. Yet is it not strange that Mr. Quiller Couch 
should not be able otherwise to distinguish the hands? For “Q” is 
not merely an admirable writer of fiction; he is the man among the 
younger group of novelists who has followed most implicitly Mr. 
Stevenson’s advice to imitate good models, and of all his imitations 





the cleverest is Gabriel Foot, Highwayman, which might pass unchal- 
lenged beside Markheim itself. But though the fusion of parts is 
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so complete within the covers as to defy an expert to separate them, 
there is no danger of our confusing one of these books with the 
genuine Stevenson. They do “ something smack, something grow 
to.” Nobody likes Lafitte to be laced with brandy, though it were 
‘“‘ warranted entire,” like Pinkerton’s “ Three Star,” and that is why 
Mr. Osbourne has been a good deal execrated. No book of Mr. 
Stevenson ever left a bad taste in my mouth; no book of the 
collaboration has ever failed to do so. The Wrong Bow is funny 
enough, but it is gruesome jesting that turns on a putrefying corpse. 
The butchery on board the Flying Scud I have once re-read, and 
mean in future to skip; as for the Ebbtide, no one ever pretended it 
was agreeable reading. The very first sentence gives the note :— 


‘‘Throughout the island world of the Pacific, scattered men of many Euro- 
pean races and from almost every grade of society carry activity and dis- 
seminate disease.” 


Compare with this story the Beach of Falesd, a sufficiently uncom- 
promising piece of realism; yet you go away from the reading of it 
braced and happy. There, at all events, human nature is at flood, 
The presence of Mr. Osbourne seems, in short, fatal to romance. 
As far as his personality disengages itself, he is a past-master in 
slang (I pity the foreigner who attempts these books), with a pro- 
nounced taste for shady characters. The Wrong Box is, of course, 
not to be taken seriously ; it is in the key of farce, very good farce 
too. Complications follow one another with kaleidoscopic variety 
and swiftness, and if there were a Mrs. John Wood in it, it would 
be equal to the Magistrate. But a pretty set of people we are 
invited to know ; even Michael Finsbury, the hero, is a smart lawyer, 
the terror of blackmailers, and a tower of strength in breach of 
promise, but hardly to be mistaken for a gentleman. The Wrecker 
is a work of a very different class. Not to be grateful for Pin- 
kerton would be barbarous; and I doubt if he is chiefly Mr. 
Stevenson’s. So long as he is a felt presence, I have no quarrel 
with the book. But it is a jumble, of delightful elements no 
doubt, ‘“‘a monster olio of attractions,” like the Dromedary picnics ; 
but still a jumble. Student life in Paris is always interesting, 
but memory has got the better of Mr. Stevenson, and we have 
more of it than is necessary to develop Pinkerton and Dodd; 
and in a chapter about San Francisco the novel drops entirely, 
while Mr. Stevenson’s reminiscences of the City of the Golden Gate 
furnish out a sublimated padding. For a man with so much of 
interest to tell and such a style to tell it in, the temptation must 
have been overwhelming ; but it was a temptation to stray from his 
better ideals, against which the dramatic method of his own novels 
guarded him. Moreover, a study of speculators has its appropriate 
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and superb adventure in the story of the wreck ; but when we stray 
off to follow Mr. Norris Carthew, we lose touch with Pinkerton, 
and Pinkerton is the soul of the book. 

The Lbdtide is stronger work than its predecessors ; had it borne 
any name but Mr. Stevenson’s, it would have been hailed as a 
work of genius. As a piece of writing it shows in their extreme 
the merits and defects of this wonderful manner. Here are two 
instances from the Wrecker and the Ebbtide respectively :— 


‘‘The clouds hung low and black on the surrounding amphitheatre of 
mountains; rain had fallen earlier in the day, real tropic rain, a waterspout for 
violence.” 

‘*A French man-of-war was going out, homeward bound; she lay in the 
middle distance of the port, an ant-heap for activity.” 


Surely this is a mannerism. But here is another sentence from 
the Ebbtide :— 


‘*Tt was now the fourth month completed, and still there was no change or 
sign of change. The moon, racing through a world of flying clouds of every 
size, shape, and density, some black as ink stains, some delicate as lawn, threw 
the marvel of her southern brightness over the same lovely and detested scene.” 


Is not the effect of those epithets magical in beauty and suggestion ? 
And is not “the fourth month”’ a trifle affected for April? Yet 
need I quote the page which describes the “ Farallone’s” entry into 
the lagoon? Whichever hand wove that intricate web of words 
was indeed a master in the craft. Even if we take it that just 
there Mr. Stevenson held the pen, Mr. Osbourne, though he may 
not equal such a passage, yet indubitably possesses a manner not to 
be distinguished from that of the elder writer. But can he do this? 
Mackellar is the narrator :-— 


‘*T groped my way downstairs, and out at the door. From quite a far way 
off a sheen was visible, making points of brightness in the shrubbery; in so 
black a night it might have been remarked for miles; and I blamed myself 
bitterly for my incaution. How much more sharply when I reached the place ! 
One of the candlesticks was overthrown, and that taper quenched. The other 
burned steadily by itself, and made a broad space of light upon the frosted 
ground. All within that circle seemed, by the force of contrast and the over- 
charging blackness, brighter than by day. And there was the blood-stain in 
the midst; and a little way farther off Mr. Henry’s sword, the pommel of which 
was of silver; but of the body, not a trace. My heart thumped upon my ribs, 
the hair stirred on my scalp, as I stood there staring—so strange was the sight, 
so dire the fears it wakened. I looked right and left; the ground was so hard, 
it told no story. I stood and listened till my ears ached, but the night was 
hollow about me like an empty church; not even a ripple stirred upon the 
shore; it seemed you might have heard a pin drop in the county.” 


Yet, as Mr. Quiller Couch has said in the criticism before referred 
to, Attwater is probably Mr. Stevenson’s. Attwater is a fatalist, so, 
you remember, was Prince Florizel ; the ending is a fresh chapter 
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from some new Arabian Nights. But after that savage realism, 
what frame of mind are we in to meet Prince Florizel or any of his 
cousins? No doubt the authors wanted a contrast; the cockney 
with his vitriol in this fairyland of nature. But the opposition is 
too glaring, and as for Mr. Attwater, my gorge rises at him. 
The mind looks round for some relief, some decent human nature 
to rest on; and the best it gets is the drunken captain with his 
little “‘ Adar.’ He, at least, if he had died with the prayer for 
his children on his lips, would have died like a man; but he is 
spared to become a hysterical convert, holding his virtue on the 
absence of temptation. The other conclusion would certainly have 
made Attwater intolerable, and the scene brutal beyond all bounds ; 
but I should have preferred prompt fate for Captain Davis. 

However, this is to be the last of the collaborations, we are told; 
and we shall, many of us, look forward with no less expectation 
than curiosity to a single-handed venture of Mr. Osbourne. But 
we cannot have him turning our choicest vintage wine into a ques- 
tionable blend. The truth is, we have come to look to Mr. Stevenson 
to redeem the tendencies of contemporary fiction; our debt to him 
cannot be measured by his influence on technical skill. The highest 
praise due to him is owed to the spirit of his work. Everywhere in 
it are present what he has himself called “the radical qualities of 
honour, humour, and pathos.” He does not talk of a moral pur- 
pose, as is the custom of most writers who sail near the wind in 
matters of decency. No man is freer of prudery; yet the atmo- 
sphere of his characters, whether they do wrong or right, holds no 
infection. And though the South Seas send us these fruits of his 
restored health—they never sent us more welcome merchandise—it 
is impossible, it would be ungracious, to forget that this man for 
years, during the long uphill labour of an art that to him at least 
did not come instinctively, strove with the ravages of disease; and 
yet never in all that time did he let despondency infect his writings 
with an unmanly note, nor uttered for himself or for humanity the 
voice of despair. 

SrePpHEN Gwynn. 
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A THREATENED CITY. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF PEKIN. 


In visiting the capital city of the Chinese Empire, one’s troubles 
begin immediately on disembarking at Tientsin. Before that 
matters run smoothly enough to satisfy the laziest globe-trotter in 
the world. When I paid a visit to Pekin two years ago I went up 
from Hong Kong to Shanghai in an Ocean liner—more commonly 
known in the Eastern seas as the “blue funnelled boats ’’—and 
from Shanghai to Tientsin in a Clyde-built and well-found coasting 
steamer, officered by Europeans and manned by Chinese coolies, 
which called at some of the way ports, including Chefoo. Luckily, 
when we reached the mouth of the Peiho river the tide served, and 
instead of having to wait for some hours as the majority of vessels 
are compelled to do, in the offing or aground on the bar, gazing at 
the long lines of mud-coloured forts which guard the entrance to the 
river, we were enabled to steam up in the early morning in the wake 
of the tender which had come down for the mails, and with the pilot, 
who, by the way, wasan Englishman. This happy chance was not 
without a certain drawback. We were spared the torture of being 
baked by a hot sun for a number of hours: but, on the other hand, 
it was impossible to land and take a good view of the Taku forts. If 
one might judge from what was said by fellow-travellers who had 
been made fortunately unfortunate on previous occasions it was a very 
easy matter to go over these fortifications. It is probable that the 
discipline has been improved since the outbreak of hostilities between 
China and Japan, but in time of peace it is notoriously lax here as 
elsewhere ; and experience had already taught me that the way to 
deal with the Chinese sentinel or official in charge is to pay no 
attention whatever to him, to ignore his very existence, take a look 
around, and if necessary ask permission afterwards 

The Taku forts, extending for a long distance on either side, 
seemed well calculated to discharge the purpose for which they 
were erected. They are strongly built, and it is common know- 
ledge that they are much better provided with guns than they were 
when they played havoc with the British gunboats in 1859. These 
guns are of the most modern Krupp and Armstrong types; the 
garrison is well drilled in the manipulation of them, and with Euro- 
peans to direct operations, and with the mouth of the river studded 
thick with torpedoes, I should say that no hostile fleet could run the 
gauntlet without considerable loss. But I should say also that. no 
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hostile fleet would run the risk of making a descent upon the capital 
of China by way of the Peiho—unless it had in the first place fright- 
ened the garrison into evacuating, and had taken the precaution to 
remove the torpedoes. And here it is that the characteristic short- 
sightedness of the Celestials comes in. They have made the river 
approach well-nigh impregnable, but they have left the country round 
altogether defenceless. To have remedied this defect would have 
meant the execution of an order “ tall” even for the builders of the 
Great Wall, but it would have been only the logical conclusion to 
the construction of the forts on the river. The thing that strikes 
every traveller first of all on approaching the Pechili coast is its 
extraordinary and monotonous flatness. The country is almost as 
flat as a cricket field and it is not half so pretty or so interesting. 
The Peiho winds in and out at angles many degrees more acute than 
anything a snake can treat us to. Here and there it shows like the 
magnified teeth of asaw. Thecurrents are numerous and erratic, and 
it is no uncommon thing for a vessel to run ashore on the mudbanks 
and for her hands to be compelled to take to the water to tow her 
off, to the encouraging crows of the stark naked children from the con- 
tiguous villages, who spend the greater portion of their time playing 
by the banks. The distance from the mouth of the river to Tientsin 
is about sixty miles. Over the land, where there are no insuperable 
or even very serious obstacles to progress, it is considerably less. 

The impression of flatness grew on me as we picked our way 
slowly along the river. The country is, moreover, singularly dis- 
mal. There is nothing to see but an unending stretch of dun- 
coloured land, with here and there a little village with its adjacent 
graveyard, distinguishable by the rows of mud-mounds, and near 
the streams and ditches, patches of rice, irrigated in the most primi- 
tive manner by the aid of troughs, and even, in many instances, by the 
aid of buckets. There is some excitement to diversify the monotony, 
for every now and then the steamer, going dead slow, and with no 
leeway worth speaking of, makes a sudden swerve round and grounds 
on a bank in mid-stream, or just contrives to miss the opposite shore. 
Six hours or more of this kind of thing is calculated to make one 
tired—to say nothing of the other diversions occasioned by the 
necessity of making way at a ticklish bend for an irresponsible junk 
or an outward-bound steamer. 

Tientsin is a revelation. The big cities of the south have much 
that is picturesque about them. Even Hong Kong is not unattrac- 
tive, and it certainly rejoices in a pretty site. But in Tientsin, 
if we except the foreign quarter near the river, there is nothing 
bright or attractive but the clothes of its inhabitants. The place is 
the home of Li Hung Chang, and the headquarters of his European- 
trained soldiers—variously estimated at between 30,000 and 60,000 
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officers and men—when they are not in active service. With his 
passion for all things Western, it is matter for wonder that the 
Viceroy has not done something to improve the sanitary condition of 
Tientsin, The filthiness inseparable from all Chinese cities, is pre- 
eminently noticeable here. The bad smell is all-pervading, and I 
fancy Mr. Kipling’s “ Great Big Stink”? would much more appro- 
priately fit Tientsin than the sacred Indian city for which the 
phrase was originally invented. I am open to correction, for it is 
some time since I read her Wanderings in China, but was it not 
Miss Gordon Cumming who said that she had seen no town to com- 
pare with Tientsin for dirt, heat, and bad smells? With all allow- 
ances for the sensitive nose of a lady, these words just hit off my 
first and last impressions of the city euphemistically called, in the 
flowery language of China, “ Heaven’s ford.” For a place boasting 
close upon a million inhabitants, Tientsin is not very large, especi- 
ally if allowance be made for the granaries with which it abounds. 
It is the commercial port of Pekin, and in it are stored vast quanti- 
ties of wheat, rice, millet, textiles, and prepared meats, which come 
up from the south by way of the Grand Canal to supply the teem- 
ing millions of Northern China with the means of subsistence. 
It is the city next in importance to the capital in all this part of the 
Empire. Being Chinese, it is eminently Chinese, only, in the matter 
of dirt and squalor, a trifle “more so,” as our American friends 
would put it. The mud and bamboo houses are one-storeyed, and lie 
huddled together without the least semblance of arrangement. The 
Lord only knows how the families who inhabit these places manage 
to find room to eat and sleep and have their being in them. The 
streets, like all other streets in all other Chinese towns, are unpaved 
und unlevel. <A cart with springs would come to grief on them in a 
quarter of an hour, for the ruts are sometimes feet deep. They are 
made the receptacles for the refuse of all the houses lying along the 
route, and there are no night-soil contractors to abate the nuisance. 
Something of the nature of a cleansing process is effected by the rains 
which come regularly at the fag end of the summer. In the wet season 
the streets are small rivers. In the dry season they are many inches 
deep with dust, and give birth to most of the foul epidemics under the 
sun. Now and again the cholera comes. The small-pox is there prac- 
tically all the year round, and the number of people whose faces are 
scarred deep by its ravages is a standing wonder to the unsophisti- 
cated traveller from the sanitary cities of the West. The fashionable 
part of the city is neither better nor worse than the plebeian. If 
anything, it is a trifle duller, for the spectacle to which the visitor 
is uniformly treated is that of high walls of the prevailing mud- 
colour, which hide from the vulgar gaze the luxurious brick homes 
(mud-coloured bricks, of course) of successful merchants and avari- 
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cious and corrupt mandarins. There is plenty to amuse along with 
much to disgust in the people and their dress and habits; in the 
markets and in the shops, with the queer businesses carried on 
there; and if taken in a chair or cart, this pleasure is all the more 
unalloyed by discomforts. But I remember that I turned again with 
longing to the foreign city and to the wharves, where all is bustle, 
and whence I could view crowds of vessels of all denominations, from 
the houseboat to the gunboat. 

If you decide to go on to Pekin by the river the approved means 
of locomotion is a houseboat, which has been described by travellers 
any time during the past half-century. It is a square-bowed struc- 
ture, with one or two sails, and a large crew who live in the stern 
part of the raised cabin, which occupies the whole of the after half of 
the boat. The sails are only used when the wind is from the proper 
quarter of the compass. At all other times the boat is propelled by 
oars or by long poles stuck in the bed of the river in the same way as 
a canal barge nearer home is propelled when the horse happens to be 
feeding or on the sick-list ; or the crew goashore and take the place 
of the horse. Owing to the multitudinous bends of the river the wind 
seldom serves for any great length of time, and a three days’ passage 
is not reckoned a long one. The distance is eighty miles, but the 
shape of the river nearly doubles it. The hire of the boat works 
out at the equivalent of about £2 sterling, and the experience is 
cheap at the money. This price is exclusive of provisions, which 
I carried with me. You alight at Tung Chow for Pekin, and make 
the rest of the journey on a donkey or in a cart. 

For expedition the road is to be preferred the whole way. With 
a fairly decent pair of mules attached to the shafts of the cart, it is 
possible to traverse the ground in forty-eight hours; but it is hard 
work for the mules. The Imperial highway is on a par with the 
other roads of the Empire—it is narrow, dusty, andrutty. Nowand 
again on the way I encountered an old man making pretence to keep 
it in repair by laying the dust out straight with an antique hoe. 
Actually, he was making pitfalls to trip up the unwary. At another 
point it was my good fortune to see a gang of coolies carrying baskets 
of mud and dumping them into the big holes in the road, flattening 
the mass down to the required level with the aid of a disc of metal 
or stone raised by eight men with ropes and dropped suddenly at a 
signal from aninth. At yet another point was a crowd of half-naked 
men pounding the earth with mallets, towards the same desirable, 
but seldom attained, end. This road between Tientsin and Pekin is 
the busiest in the whole country. There isa never-ending stream of 
men, carts, waggons and wheelbarrows between the two places. 
The cart is a vehicle not seen outside China. It has two wheels like 
the wheels of alorry, and with the spokes almost as substantial ; and 
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the shafts are like young telegraph poles for thickness. There is 
an arched covering of blue cotton cloth on wooden frames, and the 
bed of my cart was just long enough and just wide enough to prevent 
me reclining at ease. The result was that my legs rested upon the 
shafts, where the driver sat cross-legged and swearing at his long- 
haired animals. It takes at least a fortnight to recover from the 
sores and pains caused by the incessant jolting of the cart over the 
rocky road. The compensating feature of a ninety-mile ride on one 
of these conveyances is that you are afforded an opportunity for study- 
ing all sorts and conditions of Chinese life—the mandarin gaily 
dressed in yellow, blue, or green, and riding a donkey ; the peasant 
woman, with her shirt-like gown and silk or cotton drawers ; and the 
beggar, nearly naked and suffering from some horrible malady or 
self-inflicted mutilation. But as all this can be seen at any time 
it is hardly worth while going out on to the Pekin road to see it; and 
if quick despatch is not an indispensable condition, the house-boat, 
though slow in more than one sense, has superior attractions. For 
myself I look forward confidently to the time when there shall be 
a railway to take me from the Gulf of Pechili to the wall of the 
Tartar city at Pekin, with no stoppage save at Tientsin. This inno- 
ration cannot, I should think, be much longer delayed in face of the 
lesson taught to the Chinese by their much-despised hereditary 
enemies, the Japanese. 

The first impression of Pekin seen amile or two off through a 
cloud of dust is favourable. ‘‘ Here at last,’ thought I, “is a 
place worthy the name of a city—worthy to be the capital of 
an empire which numbers four hundred million subjects.” The 
walls rise high, and here and there along the top appear watch-towers 
as lofty as a sky-scraping Chicago tenement, But the moment I 
set foot inside it was apparent that Pekin is like other Chinese cities 
—nothing more than a glorified village of one-storeyed houses. Of 
inhabitants it has perhaps half as many again as Tientsin. In general 
characteristics the two places are identical, The style of house is 
exactly the same. There are the same unpaved and ill-smelling 
streets, the same open sewers, and the same almond-eyed and pig- 
tailed Celestials, as like one another as grapes on a bunch, jostling 
each other and jabbering at a great rate in a multitude of dialects. 
Perhaps the contrast between the silks of the rich and the rags of 
the poor is more marked in Pekin, especially in the Tartar city, 
which is above all things a place of two classes. 

The most striking feature of Pekin are the walls. The outer one 
is about twenty-seven miles in circumference. It was built centuries 
ago of mud and bricks. The inner and outer face are of the latter ; 
each brick is as big as a family Bible, and the interstices are filled 
up with mud and stones. The whole has long settled into a solid 
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cement. Save for some damage done in one or two quarters by recent 
floods, this great wall is still intact. The gates number thirteen. 
They are insignificant, though finely arched ; are not much wider 
than the streets, and are only about twenty feet high. At night 
they are closed with great doors sheathed with iron. The whole 
city forms two rough parallelograms, one being the Tartar city, and 
the other the Chinese. There is another wall separating the two 
sections. The first is the Manchu quarter par excellence ; the second 
is given over to commerce. Inside the walls of the Tartar city— 
they are sixty feet thick at the base—are the Government build- 
ings, the foreign legations, and the residences of the wealthy Tartars, 
which run round another high grey-bricked wall, six miles (roughly) 
in circumference. This wall encloses the temples, pleasure grounds, 
and outer palaces of the sacred city, consecrated to the uses of the 
“Son of Heaven.” Inside this block, again, is the Purple For- 
bidden City, the actual residence of the Emperor and his court. 

By the display of a fair amount of that quality known as “ cheek,” 
and by not noticing all persons who show an inclination to interfere 
with the rights of the individual, it is possible to penetrate into 
many places in Pekin where the “foreign devils’” presence is an 
abomination. But the Forbidden City it is simply impossible to 
enter, unless you possess very strong credentials, or belong to one of 
the legations ensconced within high walls in the vicinity. It is, how- 
ever, not beyond human ingenuity to obtain a view of this holy 
place. From the walls the tout ensemble can be quite readily com- 
passed. The loyal Chinese do not pry. They have the haziest 
notions in the world as to the personality of their Emperor, and 
think of him and speak of him as though he were in reality what 
his name implies. But it is quite an easy matter to gather informa- 
tion—sometimes of a very untrustworthy kind to be sure—about his 
Majesty from members of his Majesty’s own household. The form of 
ancestor-worship practised and believed in in China prepares one for 
the assertion that the Emperor is not his own master, and makes it 
not improbable that there is truth in the statement. The Empress 
Dowager is credited all round with being the real ruler of her son’s 
people. The old lady has just celebrated her sixtieth year, and 
we have learnt from recent press messages that she was so soli- 
citous for the welfare of the country as to forego some small por- 
tion of the vast sum of money collected for her birthday celebra- 
tions, in order that it might be devoted to the purposes of the war 
and the reward of meritorious generals. or instance, to one of the 
leaders in the skirmish at Ping Yang, which had been converted 
into a rout of the Japanese by the time the news reached the Court, 
she made a present of 80,000 taels as a token of her appreciation of 
his efforts and an earnest of further favours to come. 
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With due allowance for exaggerations, there remained little doubt 
in my mind, after conversation with influential persons having the 
entry into the inner circle of the court, that the Empress Dow- 
ager plays a large part in the direction of the affairs of the Empire. 
Of course, she is swindled and humbugged right and left by her army 
of understrappers, but she has her way, or fancies she has, and this 
amounts to the same thing in the end, while it satisfies all parties. 
It would be interesting to know exactly how far her hand appears in 
recent actions. She is generally allowed to be an exceedingly clever 
and astute woman. She was at the head of affairs during the Tae-ping 
rebellion and during the war with France. It is said that she per- 
sists in doing everything through the Emperor; that she seldom 
allows herself to be seen; that in receiving an audience she sits on 
one side of a screen, whilst the audience kneels on the other; that 
she has the choosing of the ladies of the harem, and makes them 
skip on occasion ; that she sells appointments through the favourite 
eunuch of the court, and shares the proceeds with him. These are 
a few of the rumours diligently circulated about the influence and 
importance of the Empress Dowager. She probably inspires many 
of the Imperial comments on the official reports and acts—com- 
ments indited with the Emperor’s own hand and a red pencil, and 
destined to form the principal contents of the Pekin Gazette, which 
is by some hundreds of years the oldest newspaper in existence. It 
is quite the funniest looking by an equally liberal margin. The 
copies are bound yellow, or blue, or some other colour. One in my 
possession is yellow-backed, which marks it as of some distinction, 
for yellow is the Imperial colour, and this is a first edition, so to 
speak. The pages, sixteen in number, are seven inches long and 
three inches wide; there are no editorial comments and no adver- 
tisements——which would be sufficient to condemn it nearer home; 
and the matter begins at the end and moves from right to left up 
and down the page. 

The Emperor’s labours on the Pekin Gazette are not very onerous. 
He has not been remarkable for strict devotion to affairs of State. 
The ceremonial functions associated with his office of High Priest 
he has discharged from the first with zeal. Even if they were 
nothing more, these functions would be an agreeable change from 
the dreary round of life in the luxurious prison called his palace. 
The Council of State, in conjunction with the Empress Dowager, 
has carried on the Government of the country, and unless his 
Majesty has been grossly misrepresented, or unless he has developed 
an interest in the progress of the Chinese arms at the seat of war, as a 
consequence of Japanese menace on his empire, it is not likely that he 
is responsible for the Imperial edicts recently published in the offi- 
cial Gazette. We have the evidence of the (azelte itself to show 
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that he has been fooled to the top of his bent by somebody or some- 
bodies in the matter of the war, and all things pertaining thereunto. 
He is said to possess a temper, but not a will, of his own. Either he is 
not blessed with, or is by the exigencies of his situation not allowed 
to display, administrative ability to compare even remotely with 
that so conspicuously manifested by the Mikado from the very begin- 
ning of the troubles. To his people, as I have hinted, he is not so 
much a pater patriw as a demigod, and he has lived up to this ideal. 
There are, in all probability, not five thousand individuals in all 
China who have an accurate notion of him. And this, in face of 
the fact that he has occasion to show himself now and again in con- 
nection with his aforementioned functions, as Vicar on earth of 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Lord of Heaven, beside whom he will in due 
course take his seat with his predecessors of the royal line. 

It might be possible to say much more than I have said about the 
reigning Emperor of China, but considerations of space forbid, 
and, besides, it serves no good purpose to repeat stories that 
lack authority or even probability, But there seems to be little 
room for doubt that his Majesty has played the part of a puppet ever 
since his accession to the throne, and this is the last word I shall 
say about him. There are other things interesting in Pekin—the 
Chinese city, for instance, with its narrow streets, its innumerable 
shops, its markets, and its temples. There is nothing to be said 
about the streets but that they are dirty, unpaved, and uneven. 
But the feeling of stagnancy and decay, which became oppressive 
at times as I promenaded the Tartar city, was largely sunk in the 
contemplation of the interesting sights around. The royal city may 
be the more important section, and there is much that is tangible to 
rivet the attention there, especially if, as was my good luck, one has 
a European of experience to keep him from going far astray. But 
for a constant succession of novelties and surprises, of one sort and 
another, perhaps the Chinese quarter of Pekin is the best place in 
the Empire. Something is constantly arising that jars like the noise 
of a file on our Western usages and ideals, but this is only incidental 
to the general situation. The Tartar city is rather sleepy, which 
adds to the impression of decay. The Chinese city is all bustle and 
business, which detracts from that impression. There are hundreds 
of trades carried on here which were never dreamt of in our Western 
philosophy, and the enumeration of them would be a sheer impos- 
sibility. Almost every street has its crowds of shops, its cheap 
restaurants, and its gambling and opium hells. Then the theatres 
and the gorgeous temples are a never-failing attraction to the 
traveller as well as the native. Here the dutiful son purchases 
for his respected parent a gorgeous coffin, which the old man 
treasures as among his most cherished possessions for (it may be) 
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years before he is called upon by the fates to occupy it. And when 
he takes his last long journey from this world to the next the 
sorrowing survivors go to a shop and purchase the gold and silver 
paper which is to be burnt at his grave to provide him with his 
passage money to the realms of the blessed. There are places where 
the crackers are on sale which are to be fired off as the funeral 
procession makes its way to the burial grounds in order to keep the 
spirits of evil away—places, too, where vast quantities of incense 
and joss sticks are sold to be burnt before the ancestral shrine ; 
places where they sell only birds, or gold fishes, or “lie” coal, or 
toys, or stores, or anything else imaginable. Then the peddlers and 
the beggars, the latter especially, are in every way worthy of notice. 
Pekin has more than its share of beggars, who are the most impu- 
dent and, on the whole, the most wretched-looking in the world, 
though some of them contrive to make a respectable living out of it. 
These are, of course, the more enterprising and original—the men 
who have thought of, and carried out with their own hands, some 
form of self-mutilation that is horrible to witness, and bound to 
attract the notice of strangers, upon whose charities they exist ; for 
the ordinary Chinese do not give liberally, and the spectacle is one 
with which they are more familiar than the copy-book precepts from 
Confucius—their household words. Beggar’s Bridge, so called by 
the foreign element, is a sight I shall not soon forget. Numerous as 
they are everywhere about the city, they crowd this place and sidle 
along after you, whining and threatening to do terrible things to 
themselves if you refuse alms. A very common form of mutila- 
tion which they practise is that of blinding themselves. Less com- 
mon, but still common enough, is it to have the arms cut off. The 
number of the halt and the blind passes belief. One prosperous 
beggar of the city is a man who, in addition to being blind, has an 
iron skewer run through both his cheeks. He is said to twist it 
about to keep the flesh ragged and raw. He goes about with a small 
gong, on which he beats to attract attention. 

The city is filled with exchanges and markets, and fairs are 
almost always in progress. In the vegetable market-place death 
sentences are carried out with all the publicity, all the deliberation, 
and all the cruelty which are a conspicuous feature of the Chinese 
criminal code. The poultry market is an object of interest for itself, 
and so is the fur market, with its scores of spaces piled high with 
skins brought down from the interior by the Mongols to be bartered 
for brick tea, coal, and other commodities. It is a great sight to 
see these fierce nomads dressed in sheepskins and furs defiling in 
through the city gates at early morn with their long strings of 
dromedaries and camels laden with bales of skins which, if placed 
on the London market, would make the fortunes of their owners. 
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There is a large demand among the Chinese mandarins, and nobles, 
and successful merchants for furs, which are a luxury they indulge 
in without stint, and, if necessary, without regard to price. The 
busiest time of the day is about six o’clock in the morning, for the 
Chinese are very early risers, and the thousand merchants there 
congregated in their gorgeous silk apparel manage to get through a 
good day’s work before the British working-man’s breakfast half- 
hour is over. The silver exchange, too, carried on in a building 
hardly more pretentious than a good-sized barn, echoes with the 
noise of excited dealers hours before the London stockbroker thinks 
of putting in an appearance at Capel Court. 

I am conscious that in this article a very faint outline has been 
given of the life and appearance of Pekin, but that is because the 
subject is a wide one, and there are limitations to human endeavour. 
A word or two in conclusion as to the character of the people. A 
study of them tx /oco does not leave a favourable impression behind. 
It is notorious that the high places of the empire are completely 
demoralised—that officials are appointed by undisguised bribery, and 
that they as a body hold their offices not as.a public trust, but as a 
direct means of personal profit and aggrandisement. The rich are 
very rich ; the poor are very poor. ‘There is little patriotism, pro- 
perly so called, in any class of the community. Few Chinese are fired 
by love of their country to sustained deeds of valour. The Chinaman’s 
religion is a comforting one, which promises him Paradise provided 
he retains his pigtail; and this explains the fact that with brave 
leaders and a decent measure of encouragement he will fight hard. 
But he does not love fighting, and he is liable to become panic- 
stricken with very little reason. His condition is the outcome of 
many centuries of intellectual sloth, and not even the lesson that is 
being taught with such humiliating severity by his ancient enemy 
will avail much to improve him in the absence of drastic reforms 
undertaken by those in authority. His hatred of the Japanese and 
his equally intense hatred of the “foreign devil” must not be 
accounted to him for a virtue if he does not possess some of the more 
solid qualities that go to the moulding of national character, as we 
understand that phrase. Individuality of a kind the Celestial does 
possess, but it is a kind that does not commend itself to the admira- 
tion of mankind at large, and that cannot count for much in the 
long run. The fact that a handful of Japanese has availed to 
frighten China half out of its wits—to sweep its army out of Corea 
and its fleet practically off the face of the waters—seems, to my 
mind, to show that the dismal vaticinations of such men as the 
author of National Life and Character are based on a total misap- 
prehension of the country and its people. 

M. Rees Davies. 
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MODERN HISTORIANS AND THEIR METHODS. 


A HUNDRED years have now passed away since Edward Gibbon 
was laid in his grave. The tribute which Professor Mommsen, the 
greatest living master of history, paid to the Decline and Fall, upon 
the occasion of the recent Centenary Celebration, is a seal, such as 
can be affixed to few historical productions, after the soil which 
they traverse has been tilled by a hundred years of incessant labour. 
A history may survive as a work of literature long after it has ceased 
to possess a scientific value, for as Sir Philip Francis once said to 
Burke, ‘It is polish which preserves.”” But the Decline and Fail is 
not only great literature, it is great history, built upon an immense 
substructure of exact erudition. In the days when Gibbon heard 
the barefooted Friars singing Vespers on the ruins of the Capitol, 
there was a wide gulf fixed between the antiquary and the historian. 
If we except Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, England possessed 
nothing between the massive and dry erudition of a Madox and the 
brilliant superficiality of a Hume. The Chair of Modern History at 
Cambridge was held by the poet Gray, who is not known to have 
delivered a lecture ; the corresponding Chair at Oxford was for some 
time occupied by Thomas Warton, of Trinity, an elegant versifier 
and erudite antiquary, whose JHistory of English Poctry did much to 
restore the taste for romantic literature, but who probably took no 
interest in the politics of the past. Philosophic views of history 
were only just beginning to break down the monopoly of the 
gossips, but the mercurial pioneers of the new era, Montesquieu and 
Voltaire, were not the men to worry through folios and consume 
libraries. It was left to Gibbon to unite the luminous, if shallow, 
philosophy of the eighteenth century with an erudition worthy of 
the Benedictines of the seventeenth. He was among the first, as he 
is indisputably among the greatest, of modern historians. 

It is a significant fact, that of the three English historians of the 
last century, only one concerned himself with the history of his own 
country, and that he was content with two years of preparation. The 
materials for English history were, in fact, still most imperfectly known 
in spite of the heroic vigils of a long line of great antiquaries from 
Camden and Parker to Madox, and it was not until the publications 
of the Record Commission in 1800 that the systematic study of our 
public records may be said to begin. It was with the transference 
of our archives to the Master of the Rolls and with the Report of the 
deputy-keeper in 1838, that we were for the first time assured a 
continuous out-put of historical material. It was as nearly as 
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possible two centuries after the appearance of Duchesne’s five great 
folios, and one hundred years after the publication of the udindiionn 
of Muratori, of Le ibnitz, and of Dom Bouquet. Still, although Eng- 
land was late in the field, she has accomplished much since the 
beginning of this century, and historical studies have flourished 
among us, not indeed as they have flourished among the French and 
the Ceenenne, but as they have never flourished hens before. The 
subject of modern history has been introduced into the curriculum 
of the two English, and at last even into that of two Scottish Uni- 
versities, and an Oxford man may be permitted to feel proud that no 
small part of the stimulus to historical studies in this country has 
been derived from the achievements of the three great men, who have 
successively held the Regius Chair of Modern History at Oxford, and 
the last of whom has just been taken from us. 

The death of*Mr. Froude, two years after his acceptance of a 
professorial post at Oxford, is not only a serious loss for the general 
world of letters, of which he has so long been a distinguished 
ornament; but it comes also as a heavy, and to a large extent, 
as an unexpected blow to the University, which had only just wel- 
comed him back to herself. It was but last term that Mr. Froude 
was delivering a course of lectures upon the English seamen of the 
sixteenth century to large and enthusiastic audiences at the Schools, 
and the graceful volume of lectures on Erasmus, which issued from 
the press only the other day, reminds us how lately he was a presence 
among us; how complete was his retention of the fine gifts of ima- 
gination and expression with which nature had endowed him ; how 
unsparingly he devoted his last energies to the fulfilment of the 
duties of his Chair. Whatever may have been the opinions as to 
the wisdom of the appointment of Mr. Froude to sit in the place of 
Stubbs and of Freeman, there can only be one opinion as to the way 
in which he discharged the duties of his office. We are assured 
that since the days of Halford-Vaughan and Goldwin-Smith, there 
has not been such public lecturing, at any rate on History, at Oxford. 
If the object of oral teaching be to stimulate rather than to satisfy 
curiosity, to present subjects in an eloquent and attractive manner, 
not to discharge the winnowings of a notebook, then Mr. Froude 
was the ideal lecturer. 

It was perhaps only natural that his appointment to the Chair at 
Oxford should have excited adverse criticism. In a positive and scien- 
tific age, which, in almost every department of knowledge, has given 
up the discussion of ultimate essences and causes to examine historical 
processes, and which has subjected the history of man to the same 
kind of treatment with which it has studied the history of animal or 
vegetable life, he protested that there was no Science of History. He 
succeeded men whose work reached the highest standards of scholarly 
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exactitude, and he himself was constitutionally inaccurate. He had 
come upon a generation of students, whose main interests lay in the 
study of social, economic, and institutional history, in discovering 
tendencies, in tracing out laws of progress, and he believed that the 
only history was biography, and that there was no such thing as 
progress at all. His predecessor in the Chair had regretted the un- 
avoidable connection of history and literature, because pretty lan- 
guage concealed absurdities. He had made his reputation by litera- 
ture, and believed it to be not a deplorable accident of historical 
writing, but its very soul and essence. For him history was not the 
most uncertain of the sciences: it was a branch of the dramatic 
art, concerned with the revelation of truth. “For myself,” he said, 
in his inaugural lecture at Oxford, “the object of history is to 
discover and make visible illustrious men, and pay them ungrudging 
honour. ‘The history of mankind,’ said Carlyle, ‘is the history of 
its great men.’ To find out these, clean the dirt from them, and 
place them on their proper pedestals, is the true function of the 
historian,” 

The question whether History should be treated as Literature or 
Science has become inseparably connected with the names of Freeman 
and of Froude. As a matter of fact, neither the one nor the other 
was an ideal representative of the cause which he championed. Free- 
man, it is true, was a masterly historical scholar; he was, on the whole, 
exact and conscientious to a degree in his treatment of authorities ; 
he was always clear and forcible and precise in statement, his erudi- 
tion was immense ; but he was not what a Continental scholar would 
call a fully-equipped scientific historian; he had no acquaintance 
with manuscripts, nor was he a “diplomatist,” and, indeed, for his 
special purposes a knowledge of unpublished documents was hardly 
important. Again, he took far more interest in the detailed history of 
personality than in the detailed history of institutions ; his tempera- 
ment was rather that of an epic poet, than of a calm and unpreju- 
diced observer. Dr. Lieberman, who, I suppose, knows more of 
English history than any German, with the exception of Rudolph 
Gneist, described him to a friend of mine as the last of the histo- 
rians who has written history as a romance; and I imagine that 
any competent Greek scholar, who set himself down to translate the 
third volume of the Norman Conquest into Homeric hexameters, 
would find the task a comparatively easy one. He was under no 
temptation to spin out philosophic generalities, and although he 
believed in a Science of History, he had himself but a very small 
stock of general principles to offer. He had strong prejudices, but 
they were healthy and no one was less ashamed of them. He hated 
the Austrians from early boyhood, because the map of Europe showed 
him that they were ruling in countries where they had no business ; 
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he adored the Teutons because they were a pure and manly race, 
who had discovered and preserved the secret of political liberty. 
The continuity of history, the value of nationality, of political liberty, 
and racial purity, these were the fundamental ideas with which 
Freeman worked. They were part of his creed, things to be ac- 
cepted, not to be examined. 

Mr. Froude, too, was romantic, but he was more than a charming 
and accomplished man of letters. In many respects his historical work 
has been produced at even greater cost than that of Mr. Free- 
man. His History of England was largely built upon unpublished 
material, for which he had to consult the libraries of England, of 
Spain, and of France. He had to read hundreds of documents 
written in the detestable sixteenth-century hand, which can hardly 
be matched for illegibility by the infamous script of the Merovingian 
Chanceries. Day after day he toiled away among the uncatalogued 
and sallow manuscripts at Simancas. For his account of Henry VIIL., 
he worked through a large manuscript collection of copies of laws, 
minutes of council, theological tracts, parliamentary petitions, com- 
munications addressed to the Government, which were placed in his 
hands by Sir Francis Palgrave. For the reign of Elizabeth he con- 
sulted records at Simancas, Edinburgh, London, Paris, and Hatfield ; 
and we question whether many Englishmen have written histories 
which have embodied so much new and previously unpublished ma- 
terial. Indeed, one of the criticisms which occurs to anyone on 
reading the reign of Elizabeth is, that far too large a space has been 
allotted to the citation of Spanish and other unpublished documents, 
and that the stream of narrative is constantly losing itself in the 
sands of prolix and unimportant despatches. Whatever may be 
said in depreciation of Mr. Froude’s historical work, this must 
always be remembered, that he is one of the very small band of Eng- 
lish historians who have based a comprehensive and artistic presenta- 
tion of History upon paleographical research. 

Indeed, no one was a more consistent prophet of the original 
document than the man who was most often accused of misusing it. 
In an “ Essay on the best means of teaching English History,” pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1855, Mr. Froude contended that no historical 
teaching could have any value which was not based upon a direct 
study of original authorities. All the second-hand works which had 
been written up to that date were, in his opinion, so biassed by 
political and religious prejudice, so inaccurate, so slipshod, that it 
would be unsafe to entrust them to the students of History at Oxford. 
With the spread of latitudinarianism, a more impartial and trust- 
worthy school of history might arise, but until such a school had 
arisen it was absolutely necessary to select some small portion of 
history, and to study that portion from contemporary texts. He 
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suggested that there was one text-book existing which might supply 
us with information concerning every side of national life—Court 
intrigues, labour questions, economic policy, constitutional change, 
and that that text-book was the Statutes at large. And it was upon 
this text-book that he delivered his first course of public lectures 
when he returned to Oxford as professor. 

Mr. Froude, too, has other affinities with the scientific historian. 
No one has been a more severe censor of ambitious theorizing or of 
political and religious partiality. 


‘‘ Personality” [he writes] ‘‘is one temptation; theorising is another, and 
a worse. More or less, we have always been exposed to theorising, we have 
had Catholic views and Protestant, Tory and Whig, Liberal and Conservative, 
outof which cvorotyia tév évavtiwv we have been left to gather up the truth. 
We used to have party histories, and we knew what todo with them; now we 
have philosophic histories, and what we shall do with them who is able to tell ? 
Philosophy of Progress, Development of Humanity, Laws of the growth of 
the Species—these are the fine sounding words which are nowadays clamoured 
in our ears, asif poor mankind were a sort of thing that grew by rules, like a 
tree, putting out leaves at one time, flowers at another, fruit at another, then 
seedtime. . .. By degrees keeping our steady way we may clear ourselves of 
party spirit, dogmatism, and philosophy, and instead of inflicting our own les- 
sons ready-made upon History, we may content ourselves with receiving from 
it the lesson which History may inflict upon us. It will inflict upon us lessons 
of impartiality, for it is of no party, and will countenance none.” 


The soul of Mr. Freeman himself could not have desired a more 
forcible statement of the ideal, which the critical historian should 
set before himself. 

Still there was a wide difference between the two men. Mr. Freeman 
believed that the events of the past could actually be stated as they 
had occurred, and that we have a better knowledge of the causes 
which have produced them, than we can have of the causes which are 
postulated in other sciences. The human will is the cause which we 
have chiefly to consider in history ; we cannot of course pretend to 
know everything about it, but we know more about it than we know 
about force or ether, which are postulates of physical science. We 
may not be able to say with absolute certainty what particular motive 
may have been mainly operative in any given case, but we can attain 
to moral certainty, we can attain to a certainty equal to that upon 
which we are willing to ground the most important actions of our 
life. After all, every process of reasoning depends ultimately upon 
an assumption. The propositions of Euclid only hold good if you 
first agree to believe the axiom about parallel straight lines. The 
proposition that Robespierre was a villain only holds good if you 
agree in a certain major premise about the constituents of a bad 
character. Just as you cannot argue about genealogy, unless you 
determine to accept the axiom that brothers of the same man are 
brothers of one another; so you cannot argue about history, unless 
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you accept the axiom that human nature has always been very much 
what we feel it to be now. Iistory is not alone in asking you to 
agree upon an axiom, before you begin to discuss her. The misfor- 
tune is, that your opinions fluctuate both as to what is humanly 
probable, and as to what is morally right. The scientific historian 
would, however, hold that these fluctuations will steadily tend to 
diminish with the progress of toleration, intelligence, and sympathy. 
If at present one historian reverses the verdict of another, it means 
either that he is reviewing a different set of facts and applying 
the same ethical standard, or that he is reviewing the same set of 
facts and applying a different ethical stundard, or that he differs both 
in his ethics and his facts. But the aim of scientific history is to 
supply the same set of facts to everybody, firstly, by publishing 
every scrap of material which can assist the formation of a judgment 
upon the men and movements of the past; secondly, by fixing, if 
possibie, once and for all, the relative credibility of all our sources 
of information: and thirdly, by sifting the well-attested from the ill- 
attested facts. When once critical scholarship has fixed the record, 
then the interpretation will not be likely to waver much from an 
established course, so long as our notions of that which is humanly 
likely and that which is morally right, approximate. There will be 
no longer any room for a fanciful philosophy of history. ‘Il se 
peut sans doute qu’une certaine philosophie se dégage de toute 
cette histoire scientifique,” said M. Fustel de Coulanges, “mais il 
faut qu’elle se dégage naturellement, d’elle-méme, presqu’ en dehors 
de la volonté de l’historien.” 

Mr. Froude disbelieved in all this. The words which Faust once 
addressed to Wagner were always ringing in his ears :— 


‘*Die Zeiten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln : 
Was Ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln.” 


The past is gone for ever, and no magic can entice the knight 
from his tomb, or spell out the motives of the dead. We have no 
means of weighing our results in the laboratory; we cannot cross- 
question the spirits. We even find it hard enough to secure any 
consilience of testimony as to the characters and motives of the 
actors in the drama of life which is being played out under our very 
eyes. The geological record is indeed imperfect, but it is honest as 
far as it goes, and there is no arrangement among the Pleiocenes to 
cheat the survey. The historical record is not only imperfect, it is 
also fraudulent. We who write history now, are at least two degrees 
removed from the truth. The contemporary authorities gave their 
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own version of what they chose to see or hear, and we give our own 
version of what we choose to read in them. 


‘* We cannot realise facts as they are. They must first pass through our- 
selves, and we are more or less than mortal if they gather nothing in the 
transit. The great outlines alone lie around us. The details we fill up 
variously, according to the turn of our sympathies, the extent of our know- 
ledge, or our general theory of things.” 


If the historical record is as imperfect as this, what measure of 
commiseration is sufficient for those rash persons who have 
attempted to snatch a philosophy out of it? One philosopher, look- 
ing at one set of facts, tells us that, as society progresses, the belief 
in supernatural causes dies away ; another writer, looking at another 
set of facts, tells us that religion is the most important factor in 
progress. Mr. Buckle thinks that progress depends upon knowledge, 
Mr. Kidd that it depends upon altruism. Sir Henry Maine thought 
that Democracy must always be as unstable as it is in Bolivia, and 
that it is unlikely to have a long future before it. M. Boutmy, on 
the other hand, deduces his belief in the permanence of democratic 
government from the known fact that culture, knowledge, and 
material comfort are being more and more equably diffused among 
all classes of society. Mr. J. 8S. Mill laid it down that an historical 
law could be arrived at scientifically, by a double process of induc- 
tion and deduction. You first make an induction from the facts of 
history, and then see whether the result can be deduced from the 
known laws of human nature. Verification by induction sounds 
well, but it will not give you certainty, for in the first place 
psychological laws are derived from the experience which they are 
called upon to verify, and, in the second place, conduct is capable 
of being determined by so great a variety of motives, that you can 
never be certain of picking out the right one. History, in other 
words, can never discover causes, if can merely state a sequence of 
events. The British Constitution is not accounted for by saying 
that it was something rather different in the time of Tacitus; it can 
only be explained by an analysis of all the individual human motives 
which have gone to its making. And this is beyond our powers to 
effect. The record of history is a long procession of dead results, 
which retain no sign of the animating and causative breath of their 
Creator. The causes are only our own subjective interpretations of 
the fact. ‘ History,” as Napoleon said, “is a fable agreed upon ”’; 
and the author of Obiter Dicta is clearly right when he prefers a 
lively lie to a dull one. 

Exaggeration, in fact, is as easy on the one side as on the other. 
History is clearly not a science in the sense in which geometry is a 
science, for two reasons. In the first place, you cannot hope for an 
exact agreement among reasonable men as to what human nature is, 
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or as to what human nature ought to be. They will differ alike in 
their psychological interpretations, and in their moral judgments, 
not indeed to any great extent, but still to some extent. In the 
second place, the great historical generalizations are generalizations 
from one instance only. They summarize what has occurred in the 
past, they do not enable us to predict what will occur in the future, 
Comte’s law, for instance, of the three stages, is a compendious state- 
ment of a process which he believes to have gone on in the mind of 
the progressive races. If each of these races had lived a life apart, 
if there had been no commerce, no interchange of intellectual 
achievements, or material resources, and if notwithstanding this 
isolation, each race had simultaneously emerged from the fetish- 
worship to star-worship, from star-worship to polytheism, from poly- 
theism to monotheism, from monotheism to metaphysics, and from 
metaphysics to the exclusive study of physical processes, then we 
should have a major premise, from which some exact conclusions 
could be deduced, both as to the past and as to the future. It would 
be clear, for instance, that such differences in climate and geography 
and physique, as were observed to exist between these different 
races, had exerted no influence upon their intellectual development 
in the past, and would exert none in the future, and thence it could 
be argued that the human intellect was constitutionally inaccessible 
to such influences. It would be clear also that this particular intel- 
lectual process was as essential and necessary to the intellectual 
development of man, as the putting forth of leaves and buds and 
flowers is to the physical development of the plant; and it would 
be safe to predict that if a human settlement, coeval with our own, 
were found to-morrow at the North Pole, they would have satisfac- 
torily emerged from the night of metaphysical abstractions, and would 
now be discussing germ-plasms, aud the transmission of acquired cha- 
racters ; but the civilization of the progressive races refuses to be cut 
up into such fragments, for they have been acting and re-acting 
upon one another from the dawn of life, and if it is to be studied to 
any purpose, it must be studied as one organic whole, as one mass 
of closely interconnected facts, concerning which it is possible to 
make compendious statements, but from which no law can be derived 
capable of being applied to any body of men who have remained 
wholly inaccessible to these common influences. 

On the other hand, it is absurd to suppose that because History is 
not Geometry, it must necessarily be Romance. When Mr. Free- 
man declared his belief in a Science of History, he meant to say, 
firstly, that the facts of science can be truly recovered, and, secondly, 
that it was the business of the historian truly to recover them. It 
is perfectly true that the historical record is not, and never can be, 
quite perfect ; but the imperfections are often overrated. In some 
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places, indeed, there is only a faint glimmer of light, but in other 
places the illumination is overwhelming. Turn a dozen industrious, 
conscientious, and level-headed men on to the reigns of Frederic II. 
of Prussia, or Louis XIV., and they are bound to come out with 
practically the same results. They will agree in the sequence of 
facts, in the motives which they attribute to the main characters, in 
the importance which they assign to this authority and to that in the 
causes and results of the main incidents. Turn ten sensible men on 
to the reports of the Tichborne case, and what chance is there that 
they will reverse the verdict? And yet the consilience of testimony 
upon quite a number of historical points is nearly or quite as weighty 
as that which sent the Claimant to Portland. Even in the dimly 
lighted portions of history, the evidence generally points in one 
direction rather than in another, and we are bound to prefer the 
version which has more evidence in its favour to the version which 
has less. Again, although it is true that one writer may attach more 
importance to one set of facts than to another, yet if both sets of facts 
are regarded as established, sanity will set very narrow limits to the 
license of interpretation. It would be lunacy to describe the younger 
Pitt as either licentious, or fatuous, or indolent, but in the present 
state of the evidence the Prime Minister and Mr. Lecky may be 
allowed to differ as to whether he was lukewarm or not in the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform or the Abolition of the Slave Trade. As the 
evidence accumulates the margin of doubt contracts in history as well 
as in other branches of study. For, after all, the views of sensible 
men as to what is good evidence and what is bad, do not differ very 
appreciably ; though, of course, here and there there may be some- 
one, who, like Dr. Kenealy, dissents from the unanimous verdict of 
trained opinion. All that the scientific historian claims, is that 
opinion on historical subjects should be guided by the verdict of the 
competent expert, who knows the evidence, <A poet’s eye may, it is 
true, see further into the heart of a character than Dryasdust can 
ever hope to do forall his microscope, but we do not believe the poet 
until the scholar gives his permission. Browning’s poem on Straf- 
ford is truer to life than the prose life which Browning wrote for 
Forster, but no one would have dared to say so, unless he had had 
Mr. Firth’s word for it. So long as history is allowed to be con- 
cerned with truth, the true historian will prefer to be judged, not by 
the public, who may enjoy his style, but by the one or two specialists 
who can test his facts, like the musician in the poem 


** Who looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 
Where sits Rossini patient in his stall.” 


Most people would, I think, allow all this; they would admit that 
facts can be recovered with a high degree of accuracy, and that it is 
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the primary business of the historian to tell the truth, and not to 
provide amusement; but there is still room for discussion, as to how 
the truth may best be told. Should history be written as a drama, 
or as an analysis? On the one side it is argued that the dramatic 
artist is alone able to give you a living picture of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that as Queen Elizabeth did undoubtedly at some time live, ke 
must be nearer the truth than the man who can only tell over her 
diary, her wardrobe, and the names of her ancestors and descendants. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that history can never really 
be written as a drama, because it lacks the necessary unities. A situa- 
tion or a character may be described dramatically and truly, but the 
history of a century or of anation cannot be compressed into a situa- 
tion or even into a manageable cast. Even in the most picturesque 
histories there must be frequent interludes of exposition and com- 
ment if the work is not to crumble away into a series of discon- 
nected views. And then there is the danger that the artist will 
be carried away by the strong wings of his own imagination far 
beyond the boundaries of evidenced fact. He will add a touch 
lere and a touch there, ignore the inconvenient little facts, and 
traduce the inconvenient little persons, until his canvas ceases to 
represent the original, although it may be full of power and 
beauty and psychological insight. 

The advocates of the artistic treatment of history seem to 
imagine that the past has nothing to show but a portrait-gallery 
of men and women. I would admit at once that the biographical 
element in history is the most generally stimulating, instructive 
and important element; that its interest is mainly, though not 
entirely, psychological; and that it is essentially suited to pic- 
turesque and dramatic treatment. And I would agree with 
Lucian when he says that a man stands in need of some poetry 
when he comes to describe stirring events, such as martial arrays 
and battles, and sea-fights, for that he will want a wind from 
Helicon “ to waft the boats along and to carry the ship over the 
crests of the wave.” But I deny that history is all of this texture, 
or that all parts of it lend themselves to such glowing treatment. 
The growth of laws and institutions, the history of finance, of mili- 
tary and naval organization, of art and letters and science, are all 
portions of the history of man, and are capable of being portrayed 
both accurately and vividly on lines independent of biographical 
interest. Personally, being of an inhuman disposition, I prefer 
reading a book like De Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime, or Vino- 
gradofi’s Studies in Villeinage, to Michelet’s famous volume on 
Louis XI., because I think that I am better helped to understand 
the causes which have changed society in the one way more than in 
the other. It is all a matter of taste. I am quite willing to allow 
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that if you are writing about that peculiarly fascinating scoundrel, 
Louis XI., your narrative cannot fail to be of a thrilling and 
dramatic character. But I deny that we must all be concerned 
with heroes or villains, or that there is any one royal road, as we 
have lately been informed, through the mansions of the past. 

Macaulay believed that the greatness of England was due to the 
patriotism and enlightenment of one party in the State, and he set 
himself down to write the history of that party; Taine, listening as 
an invalid to the speeches of the Revolution contained in Buchez 
and Roux, divined the intellectual inferiority of the Jacobins, and 
projected an inquiry into the causes which had raised them into 
prominence. Carlyle wrote a prose epic; Froude an impassioned 
protest against the Papacy and the High Church movement; Guizot 
an analysis of the growth of civilization; the Bishop of Oxford an 
encyclopedic blue-book on Constitutional Antiquities. Every method 
of approaching the past is justifiable so long as it does not land you 
in misrepresentation, and every method of writing history is capable 
of being combined with exact and conscientious work. 

There is room for doubt whether history is as good an educational 
instrument as philosophy, or language, or physical science; but there 
can be no doubt whatever, that, if history is to be studied at all, it 
must be scientific history, studied scientifically. A subject proposed 
for study in one of our Universities must aim at ripening the judg- 
ment, not at inflaming the passions. Rhetorical and partizan histories 
have their uses, however inaccurate they may be; they stimulate 
interest, they provoke opposition, they send men to the original 
sources. But if the work is not to evaporate in declamation, the 
predominant tone, both of the teachers who teach, and of the writings, 
from which they teach, must be critical. To learn to weigh evidence, 
and to arrive at a just judgment is the one lesson which a properly 
devised course of history can hope to instil. It is more important 
than the acquisition of all the ready-made facts and ready-made views 
in all the histories in the world. There is another consideration 
which should recommend minute and critical study, at any rate at 
the Universities. The long majestic histories are already written, 
the “ great outlines” are already known. If the interest in history 
is to keep fresh and green, new material must be explored, and new 
lines of investigation opened out. It cannot, of course, be supposed 
that these special histories will appeal to so large a public as the great 
literary histories of the past; but they will each have their own 
public, and that public will be more interested in everything which 
they have to tell, than it can be interested in everything which the 
majestic historian has to tell. And it is from these special histories 
of economics, of diplomacy, of law, of special reigns and periods that 
the majestic historian of the future will fill his sails when the 
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appointed time has arisen. A University cannot hope to manufacture 
Gibbons; but it can hope to turn out men to whom the Gibbon of 
the future may fling a word of gratitude in a footnote. And if any 
other argument for the scientific study of history be required, it may 
be justified by our national pride. We are allowing the foreigner to 
do the work which we ought to do ourselves. The best political 
History of England in the Middle Ages comes from Germany ; the 
best account of the English Navy from America; the best monograph 
on Simon de Montfort from France; the best study on English 
Villeinage from Russia. The Anglo-Saxon laws have been almost 
monopolised by Germans and Americans; English Commercial History 
has been left to a German. The best books on the Elizabethan novel, 
on Piers Ploughman, on English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, 
have come from the pen of a talented and scholarly Frenchman. 
The English Record Office is far better known in Paris than it is in 
London. Until Professor Maitland began his masterly researches, 
the materials for the history of English law had scarcely been 
worked upon, and perhaps the best work that had been done, had 
come from Professor Bigelow, of Massachusetts, and Dr. Schmid, of 
Berne. Compared with the enormous volume of learned ink which 
France and Germany have poured out upon municipal institutions, 
our contribution to the subject appears infinitesimal. We have no 
one monograph on any reign in our medieval history which can 
compare for scholarship and erudition with such a book, for instance, 
as Langlois’ Philippe le Hardi, or with any volume of the Jahrdiicher 
you may choose to take down from the shelves. And we are leaving 
the bibliography of our history to an American who received his 
training at Gottingen. 

Mr. Froude was not adapted, either by conviction or by tempera- 
ment, to direct a school of history upon the new lines. Like his 
master, Carlyle, he disbelieved in progress and cared very little to 
acquire information about the Middle Ages, which he was content to 
view through the rosy medium of Past and Present. His deep ethical 
convictions, his romantic temperament, his ignorance of the Middle 
Ages, his mistrust of modern life, rendered him careless or intolerant 
of the industry or optimism, which discovers a reassuring clue 
through the ages. Concentrated upon one brilliant period, he cared 
little for what had gone before or what came after. If he stops 
upon the wayside to moralise, it is to expound the infamy of the 
Papists, to insist upon the value of stern and brave actions, and to 
remind us, with an irony which is always pointed, but never dis- 
tempered, that we do not live in the best of all possible worlds. He 
was not a man to form systematic and connected views, and although 
his history is a noble panegyric of English Freedom, he is full of 
vague and melancholy allusions to the intellectual anarchy, which 
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was let loose upon the world at the Reformation. He shared or 
imitated Carlyle’s contempt for Political Economy, and his treat- 
ment of the economic aspects of history is not satisfactory. In 
the earlier volumes of his History he committed himself to an 
unfortunate paradox, to which he unwisely adhered long after 
it had been conclusively disproved. He was, too, constitutionally 
inaccurate, and apparently incapable of reporting upon the facts 
of his own observation, without curious and even serious errors. 
Writing, for instance, of Adelaide, in Australia, he says :—‘ Seven 
miles away we saw below us, in a basin with a river winding 
through it, a city of 150,000 inhabitants, not one of whom has ever 
known, or will ever know, one moment’s anxiety as to the recurring 
regularity of his three meals a day.” Adelaide is on high ground, 
not in a valley; there is no river running through it; its population 
was not more than 75,000; and, at the very moment when Mr. 
Froude visited it, a large portion of that population was on the verge 
of starvation. His fascinating book on the West Indies abounds with 
similar mistakes. Of Port of Spain in Trinidad he writes :— 
“The streets are broad, and are planted with trees for shade ; each 
house, where room permits, having a garden of its own with coffee- 
plants. There is abundance of rain, and the gutters which run 
down by the footway are flushed almost every day.” As a matter of 
fact, the streets are narrow; they are not planted with trees; very 
few of the houses have gardens; and I have been assured by a resi- 
dent that he has never heard of a garden being planted with the 
coffee-plant. The gutters are indeed flushed with sufficient fre- 
quency during the rainy season, which lasts five months; but Mr. 
Froude was in Trinidad during the latter part of January, in the 
height of the dry season, when a heavy fall of rain is quite excep- 
tional. Again, he was strangely uncritical of his sources, and would 
sometimes write upon a subject with a very light equipment of eru- 
dition. He accepted Suetonius as a sufficient and trustworthy au- 
thority for the Life of Cesar, and neglected to acquaint himself 
adequately with the letters of Cicero or with the minutia of Roman 
constitutional history ; he persuaded himself that the preambles to the 
statutes, passed by packed and subservient Parliaments, expressed the 
free and impartial verdict of the English nation upon the acts of 
Henry VIII. There is, too, in him a certain lack of the firm hand, 
which resolutely groups its material upon definite and preordained 
lines. The story does not march along with that massive prompti- 
tude which characterises the great masters of history—Gibbon, for 
instance, or Ranke, or Gregorovius. Here and there we come upon 
a glittering episode lit up with consummate grace and skill, and 
then we are apt to lose ourselves again in a mist of desultory fact 
and reflection. He appeared, indeed, more fitted to write short 
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studies than long histories, for a long history must needs offend 
against the dramatic unities. But no one can tell a story like 
Mr. Froude. As a master of episode he holds a place by himself. 
Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace is perhaps a higher flight of dra- 
matic genius than anything which Mr. Froude has left us; but then 
Carlyle was too insistent, too full of the inner significance of his 
story, to tell it quite simply. Macaulay has spirit, and an eye for 
the picturesque, and minute learning, and in sustained excellence 
and precision of style he is far superior to any of his successors ; 
but he has too much rhetoric, too little poetry. But Mr. Froude had 
the Homeric gift itself. He was at his best when describing the 
voyage of some seamen of the Elizabethan age, for the things of the 
sea appealed to him, and he, too, “had sailed the Spanish Main.” 
He had an eye for all that belonged to these men ; their humorous 
audacity, as when Hawkins hoodwinked Philip of Spain into paying 
for the English ships; their spiritual enthusiasm for faith and 
country, unquenched by the niggardly economies of the Queen, or 
the caution of Burleigh; their strange mixture of sternness and 
piety, as when Drake had the sacrament administered to Doughty, 
and then executed him in the market-place of a wintry Patagonian 
port, under the skeleton of a deserter, hanged by Magellan some 
sixty years before. Those who had the fortune to hear the lectures 
delivered at Oxford upon these seamen of the sixteenth century will 
never forget them. 

He has taught us so much, and added so much to our pleasures 
and our interests, that it seems ungracious to point out once more 
that he did not attain unto the great historian. Whether or no it 
be possible to found a science of history, history at any rate is 
knowledge, and inexact knowledge is not far removed from igno- 


rance :— 
“Die Welt geschichte ist das Welt gericht.” 


If humanity is to be judged by the historians, it must have a fair 
trial, and all the evidence must be heard. It is because Mr. Froude 
did not always fulfil this view of his office, that he cannot rank 
among the masters. But he has left us many delightful volumes, 
and he is still one of our best authorities for some forty years of 
English History. 

Hersert A, L. Fiser. 
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In England, and in most parts of the civilised world, the interest 
created by the death of the late Czar has been mainly of a sentimental 
character. If Alexander III. had died in the ordinary course of 
nature, his decease would have attracted little more notice than that 
accorded as a matter of journalistic etiquette to the obituary record 
of any distinguished potentate. But the spectacle of a strong man 
being struck down in the prime of life by a mysterious and painful 
malady, appeals to that touch of nature which makes the world akin. 
And when the man so stricken occupies a position which causes the 
progress of his mortal malady tv be telegraphed, with the fullest par- 
ticulars, throughout the globe, he inevitably becomes for the time an 
object of almost universal sympathy. We saw this in the case of 
President Garfield, and in that of the Emperor Frederick ; and as 
education spreads out, the circulation of the press increases. We may 
take it for certain that the progress of Imperial, Royal and Presi- 
dential death agonies will be followed by yet wider and keener 
interest, even in countries where the illustrious sufferer was known, 
up to the time of his last illness, as little more than a name. There 
is no cause to complain of these sudden and unreasoning manifesta- 
tions of popular sympathy. They are only a higher development of 
the instinctive curiosity which causes children and nursemaids to 
crowd to the doors and windows whenever a funeral comes into sight. 
But it is well not to attach any great importance to the popular 
judgments passed at such moments upon the sufferers, who become 
for the time being the heroes of the hour. For the last few weeks 
we have been deluged with discourses—theological, journalistic, and 
political—whose moral has been the inculcation of the well-nigh 
irreparable loss which the world is supposed to have sustained by the 
premature demise of Alexander III. To judge from the tenour of these 
utterances, the late Czar was a sort of Imperial Falkland ; the motto 
of whose life, from his accession to his death, was peace, peace, peace. 
I do not say that this credit may not have been justly his due, but I 
do say that the evidence alleged in support of this canonisation of 
the dead Czar is utterly inadequate to justify the contention. All we 
ean assert with certainty is that during the reign of Alexander III. 
the peace of Europe was not disturbed ; but the exact part he played 
in its preservation, or the extent to which his influence, whatever it 
may have been, worked for peace, are necessarily unknown quantities. 
This much is not open to dispute, that in the countries in which his 
influence was most powerful for peace or war the idea that the late 
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Czar’s reign was a guarantee for the maintenance of European tran- 
quillity would during his lifetime have been scouted as absurd. 

The countries to which I allude are, to enumerate them in the 
order of their intrinsic importance, France, Turkey, and the states 
of the Balkan Peninsula. The limits of space at my disposal pre- 
vent my writing with any fulness on the relations which existed 
between Russia on the one hand and the French Republic and the 
Ottoman Empire on the other, throughout the reign of the ill-fated 
Alexander III. It is enough to say here, with regard to France, 
that whatever pacific declarations may have been made in diplomatic 
utterances, the Franco-Russian alliance was regarded by the French 
nation as a pledge that whenever a favourable moment arrived 
Russia would support France in a war with Germany, for the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. With respect to Turkey, the policy 
of Russia, so long as the late Czar ruled, was directed to weakening 
her powers of resistance in the event of any act of aggression being 
committed by Russia or in her interest. It is matter of notoriety 
to any one acquainted with Eastern affairs, that the influence of 
Russia at Constantinople has been of recent years steadily exerted to 
hinder Turkey from placing herself in a position of self defence. 
The great and steady improvement in the financial and industrial 
conditions of the Ottoman Empire would naturally have encouraged 
the Porte to undertake the task of military and naval reorganisation. 
To do the Sultan and his Ministers justice, the desire to discharge 
this duty has not been wanting. But whenever the Turkish 
Government has tried to place either her army, her navy, or her 
fortresses upon a footing which might enable her to withstand any 
attack from Russia, at any rate till such time as Russia might 
interfere with her liberty, Russia has of late frustrated these 
endeavours, either directly by the threat of intervention or indirectly 
by playing on the fears of the Sultan, and by securing the com- 
plicity of his Ministers, If these influences failed of their purpose 
a demand was made for the immediate settlement of the over-due 
instalments of the war indemnity, and this demand has invariably 
been met by the indefinite postponement of the measures of defence 
at which the Czar or his Ministers took umbrage. The result is that 
the guns ordered for the forts which defend, or are supposed to 
defend, the entrance to the Bosphorus from the Black Sea, have 
never yet been placed in position; that the fortresses of Krzeroum 
and of other Turkish strongholds in Asia Minor, have been left 
uncompleted ; and that, to speak the plain truth, Constantinople lies 
defenceless in the event of any naval attack on the part of Russia. 
Any day a Russian fleet might make its appearance in the Bosphorus, 
and might land a force in Constantinople which the Turkish Govern- 
ment would be utterly powerless to resist. No doubt any Russian 
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occupation of the Bosphorus might prove unavailing if Austria by 
land, and England by sea, were prepared to exert their whole force 
on the side of Turkey. But various conjunctures are conceivable, 
under which one*or both of the Powers might be unable or unwilling 
to undertake the task of upsetting an accomplished fact; and the 
whole policy of Russia in her dealings with Turkey during the 
reign now ended, has been to place herself in a position to take 
advantage of any such conjuncture. I do not argue that Russia is 
to be censured for promoting her own interests at the cost of the 
Cttoman Empire, nor am I prepared now to argue the point 
whether the successful promotion of these interests might or might 
not be conducive to the welfare of humanity. All I desire to show 
is that in as far as Turkey is concerned the policy of Russia was not 
in harmony with the supposed enthusiasm for peace with which the 
late Czar has commonly been credited. 

With regard, however, both to the French Republic and the 
Ottoman Empire, the general attitude of Russia is pretty well 
understood abroad. Far less notice has naturally been bestowed by 
the general public on the attitude of Alexander III. towards the 
Balkan States, and to this point I should like to call attention. If 
the irrepressible Eastern Question is ever to be solved without a general 
war, this end, in as far as one can foresee, can only be attained 
by the creation of an independent state, or confederation of states, in 
South-Eastern Europe strong enough to act as a buffer between 
Russia and Turkey. Till comparatively recent times such an idea 
seemed a mere Utopian dream. But having recently travelled over 
and resided in the states of the so-called Balkan Peninsula, I have 
come to the conclusion that the idea, if hardly a probability, is cer- 
tainly a possibility, and that in Russia the contingency in question is 
regarded with serious apprehension. If one is to judge of motives 
by acts, there is no room for doubt that a wish to thwart the 
development of the Balkan States has been one of the many factors 
of Russian policy during the period throughout which the fortunes 
of the Muscovite Empire were ruled by Alexander III. I fail 
utterly to understand how such a policy is consistent with any wish 
for the maintenance of peace for the sake of peace alone. 

Within the last five-and-twenty years three new states have been 
added to the number of independent European communities. These 
states, to mention them in the order of seniority, are Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. Each of them has been detached in turn 
from the dominions of Turkey in Europe. Between them they 
comprise the major part of the area somewhat gracefully designated 
as the Balkan Peninsula. These states, which, under any form of 
federal union, or even under any system of mutual defence, might 
prove a formidable obstacle to the absorption of European Turkey by 
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Russia, are far more deeply concerned than any of the countries of 
the West in the possible results that may ensue from the substitution 
of Nicholas II. for Alexander III. I am disposed myself to think 
that the importance of the change is greatly exaggerated. In 
respect of her immediate neighbours the policy of Russia has been 
singularly continuous, no matter what might have been the individual 
sympathies or antipathies of the reigning Czar. I doubt, therefore, 
whether this policy is likely to be changed because an autocrat of 
French proclivities is replaced by an autocrat who is credited, 
rightly or wrongly, with a greater leaning towards Germany. 

Ever since the Balkan States acquired internal independence the 
aim of Russia has been to hinder them from developing their 
individual strength, and, still more, from forming any kind of internal 
union. 

Roumania is in many respects the least accessible of the Balkan 
States to direct Russian influence. Her people, both by race and 
language, have no affinity to the Slavs. Whether the Roumans are 
or are not, as they contend, the direct descendants of the old 
Romans, they are indisputably a Latin nation, intensely proud of 
their distinct nationality. It is true that they belong to the Greek 
Church; but the community of faith tells much less with them than 
it does with Servians or Bulgarians. There are large numbers of 
Roumanians inbabiting Transylvania and Hungary and Bulgaria; 
and the ambition of Roumanian statesmanship is to unite all the 
Rouman speaking races into a common state. Under the able rule 
of a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern, Roumania has become a 
not inconsiderable military power; and her armies contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the Russian invasion of Bulgaria. In 
return for the services thus rendered Roumania was rewarded at the 
Congress of Berlin by having to surrender to Russia the province of 
Bessarabia; and indeed, since the close of the Turko-Russian war, 
Muscovite diplomacy has been uniformly exerted in an antagonism 
to the aggrandisement and consolidation of the Rouman State. Unless 
popular opinion in Roumania is entirely mistaken, the national 
jealousies between Roumania and the other Balkan States, the 
hostility of the clerical party to a dynasty foreign, not only in race 
but in creed, the antagonism between the Boyards and the peasantry, 
and the sectional rivalries between Moldavia and Wallachia, has 
been steadily and persistently fomented by Russian intrigues. Every 
party and every agitation in the United Principalities, no matter 
what its aim and object might be, which seemed likely to retard the 
consolidation of Roumania into a homogeneous state, has been secure 
of Russian support and of Russian subsidies. The Roumans are 
intelligent enough to understand that any absorption of their country 
by Russia must be fatal to their independence, and even to their 
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existence as a Latin Commonwealth. There is, therefore, no avowed 
Pro-Russian party there as there is in the Slav States south of the 
Danube. Russian diplomacy, consequently, has so far confined its efforts 
to stimulating internal dissensions, and thereby retarding the internal 
progress of the Rouman State. The Russian Legation at the capital, 
and the Russian Consulates in the provinces, have been the perma- 
nent headquarters of every local or sectional agitation; and though 
this policy, in some instances—as, for example, during the time that 
M. Nitrovo represented the Court of St. Petersburg at Bucharest— 
has defeated its own object by excess of zeal, yet it cannot be 
doubted that Roumania has made much less way towards forming 
herself into a powerful State than she would have done if the 
neutrality of Russia, during the late Czardom, had been friendly 
instead of unfriendly. , 


In Servia the action of Russia has been far more direct. In this | 


State, as in Bulgaria, the people are Slaves by language and race as 
well as by religion. The written tongue is almost identical with 
that of Russia; the spoken tongues do not differ as widely as the 
dialects of natives spoken in the north and south of the penin- 
sula. An educated Russian can understand what is said to him 
either by Serbs or Bulgarians, though the latter have often a diffi- 
culty in catching the meaning of spoken Russian. The literature of 
Servia and Bulgaria, in as far as such a thing can be said to exist, 
is that of Russia. Moreover, though I do not know that this counts 
for much, Russia has strong claims upon the gratitude of the Serb 
nationality. Servia, equally with Bulgaria, owes to Russia her eman- 
cipation from Turkish rule. What is even more to the point, Servia 
has future aspirations, which she has little prospect of ever gratify- 
ing, except by the aid of the great Slav Empire. To reconstitute 
the old Serb monarchy is the dream of Belgrade, and as large por- 
tions of the territory which Servia claims as historically her own 
belong to Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, shecan only hope to 
recover her old, more or less mythical, frontiers by acting as the 
henchman of Russia south of the Danube. In consequence, the Pan 
Slav idea, which in plain English means a Russian Protectorate 
over all Slav nationalities in Southern Europe, has made much more 
way in Servia than in any other part of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
terms Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals, which are frequently 
used in describing the political parties in these regions, are apt 
to confuse the English reader. Office is the one end and aim of all 
Balkan politics, and parties only mean the personal adherents of the 
Ministry or the Opposition for the time being. The so-called Radi- 
cals of Servia are extremely Pro-Russian and Anti-Austrian; and 
this party has always been the partizan of Russia, and has been vir- 
tually under Muscovite influence. How far King Milan played into 
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the hands of Russia when he entered into the disastrous war with 
Bulgaria has never been clearly known. 

The Ex-King, though a man of remarkable native ability, had 
an extreme incapacity of acting loyally to any cause, any party, 
or any Minister. As he has intrigued with every party in turn, 
it is impossible to say to whom he has been most faithful, or, 
more correctly speaking, least faithless. Dut the evidence seems 
to show that, in as far as his instability of character and his habits 
of personal extravagance would permit, his policy was to rely on 
Austria. It is difficult to see how a king of Servia, who wants 
to preserve his independence, could see any other policy. Austria 
has every reason to desire the prosperity and welfare of Servia as an 
autonomous state. Russia has every reason for desiring to reduce 
Servia, in fact if not in name, to the position of a vassal state. 
Throughout the late reign the persistent policy of Russia in Servia 
was to stimulate the activity of the Radicals to paralyse the power 
of the Sovereign, and thereby to incapacitate Milan from giving 
effect to his pro-Austrian proclivities. The quarrels between the King 
and the Queen, the financial embarrassments of the Court, and the 
pretensions of the Kara George family to the throne, all furnished 
opportunity for intrigues against the reigning Sovereign in Servia, 
of which the agents of Russia were not slow to avail themselves. 
King Milan, mainly, I admit, by his own fault, found his power 
undermined on every side, and, being probably alarmed at the fate 
which had befallen Prince Alexander of Bulgaria as a punishment 
for his antagonism to Russia, cut the Gordian knot by resigning the 
Crown in favour of his son, then almost a child. Still, even in 
exile, King Milan’s personal influence was very powerful in Servia. 
A genuine affection is reputed to exist between Milan and his son, 
but it is certain that the young King was not largely influenced by 
the counsels of his father. Under this influence he dismissed the 
regency by a coup d’état, suspended the Constitution which had 
virtually secured the ascendency of the Radical party, and con- 
tinued to regard Austria as the natural friend and ally of Servia. 
With a prince so youthful and so inexperienced as King Alexander, 
acting under the instigation of the most unreliable of political 
mentors, it is impossible to foresee the line of conduct he may ulti- 
mately adopt. Lut, for my own part, I can see for Servia no possi- 
bility of becoming a serious obstacle to Russian aggrandisement. As 
a matter of fact, Russia has got hold of Servia, and if the Court 
of Belgrade should be honestly desirous of siding with Austria, 
Russia can always command the support of Servia by sentimental 
appeals to popular ambitions, and by appeals of a more practical 
kind to the personal interests of individual statesmen. 

It is Bulgaria, however, which furnishes the best object lesson in 
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respect of Russian policy in the Balkan Peninsula during the reign 
of the late Czar. Bulgaria, it is only fair to acknowledge, owed her 
liberation from Turkish rule to the intervention of Russia. It was 
Russia which took up arms to revenge the Bulgarian atrocities ; 
Russia which drove the Turks out of the country; Russia which 
fought the battle of Bulgaria at the Congress of Berlin in opposition 
to the Western Powers. Nor was it unreasonable on the part of 
Russia to expect that, under a prince nominated by herself, and 
under a constitution formed in her own interest, the new State, 
carved out of Turkey in Europe, would become an outpost of Russia 
in her secular conflict with the rule of Islam. I have endeavoured, 
in my recently published book, The Present State, to explain the 
peculiar conditions which had furnished the Bulgarian people with 
the necessary qualification for independence, to a degree not pos- 
sessed by any other Slav State. I have tried to render intelligible 
the causes which alienated Bulgaria’s sympathy from Russia, and 
led her to become an obstacle, instead of a support, to the prosecu- 
tion of Russia’s advance towards the Bosphorus. All that is needful 
for me to say here is, that as soon as Bulgaria manifested her deter- 
mination to be an independent, and not a vassal, state, the policy of 
Russia has been to thwart the development of Bulgarian independence. 
From the day it became clear that Prince Alexander was not content 
to rule as mere Satrap of St. Petersburg his doom was fixed. The 
declaration of war by Servia at the moment that the annexation of 
Eastern Roumelia had exposed Bulgaria to the risk of Turkish 
intervention; the sudden withdrawal of all the Russian officers on 
the eve of the war; the subsequent kidnapping of the unfortunate 
Prince, and his subsequent enforced abdication; the mission of 
General Kaulbres to stir up popular agitation throughout Bulgaria 
against the native Government; the unsuccessful attempt to place 
the Prince of Mingrelia upon the vacant throne; the refusal to 
accept as valid the election of Prince Ferdinand by the Sobranje ; 
and the pertinacity with which Russia has up to the present pre- 
vented the ratification of the election by the Porte, and the formal 
recognition of the Prince by the European Powers, are all matters of 
well-known history. I doubt, however, whether the full significance 
of the crisis through which Bulgaria has recently passed, or rather 
is still passing, was ever sufficiently realised abroad. 

When the downfall of the conqueror of Slievnitza had apparently 
reasserted the ascendency of Russia over Bulgaria, the accident of 
fate had placed at the head of Bulgarian affairs a statesman of singu- 
lar courage, talent, and administrative ability in the person of M. 
Stambouloff. Whatever his personal motives and ambitions may 
have been, the one object of his eight years of virtual dictatorship 
was to uphold the independence of his country and to place it in a 
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position which might enable it to play a prominent part in the ulti- 
mate settlement of the Eastern Question. It is no concern of mine 
to examine or defend his internal administration. All I can say is 
that he clearly understood the conditions of the problems he had to 
solve, that of combining the maintenance of order with the forms of 
constitutional government, that he conducted the relations of his 
country with foreign Powers with extreme ability, that he brought 
about a friendly modus vivendi between Bulgaria and Turkey, that he 
secured the active support and sympathy of Austria, and that under 
his rule Bulgaria made steady and rapid advance, not only in military 
organisation but in internal development. The keystone of his 
policy was opposition to Russian intervention in any form; not, I 
hold, because he bore any personal ill-will towards the great Slav 
Power, but because in his view the intervention of Russia constituted 
for the present the gravest and most imminent danger to the cause of 
Bulgarian independence. 

In consequence the constant aim of Russian policy has been the 
removal of M. Stambouloff from office. I am quite willing to 
believe that in the attempted assassination of the so-called Bismarck 
of Bulgaria, as in the kidnapping of the hero of Slievnitza, the agents 
of Russia in the Principality far exceeded not only the instructions 
but the wishes of their principals. Still the fact remains that in 
both instances the perpetrators of these outrages escaped the due 
punishment of their crimes through the intervention of Russia. I 
do not believe myself in the existence of any considerable Pro-Rus- 
sian partyin Bulgaria. But it was impossible to reside there even for 
a few months without perceiving that Russia had personal adherents 
scattered all over the country, and that these adherents were 
perpetually engaged in repeated attempts to undermine the authority 
of M. Stambouloff with the country at large, and his influence with 
the Prince in particular. 

At last an opportunity was found to break up the cordial under- 
standing which had so long existed between the Prince and his great 
Minister; and that opportunity was furnished directly, if uninten- 
tionally, by the action of Russia. If I were asked to decide whether 
the Prince or the Minister was most or least responsible for the 
rupture I should find it extremely difficult to give any definite 
opinion. I should say that the individuals themselves were far less 
to blame than the circumstances by which they were environed. 
When Prince Ferdinand arrived in Bulgaria he was of necessity, 
owing to his youth, his inexperience, and his utter want of acquaint- 
ance with the country, the mere mouthpiece of his ministry, or, in 
other words, of M. Stambouloff. I suspect the Premier learnt to 
regard him as a guantité négligéable, and did not give him credit for 
the astuteness and determination that he undoubtedly possesses. 
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M. Stambouloff being by nature fond of power, impatient of opposi- 
tion, and confident in his own judgment, failed to realise that the 
Prince had ideas and ambitions of his own which were not satisfied 
by the mere pomp and pageantry of royalty, and resented, as un- 
called for, his wish to take up active power in the administration of 
public affairs. Given these conditions, it was inevitable that there 
should be a certain friction between the Sovereign and the Premier, 
but I do not think this friction would have assumed an acute form 
till a much later period but for a fundamental divergence of view 
on a matter concerning which both had strong personal feelings. 
That matter was the expediency or inexpediency of obtaining the 
formal recognition of Prince Ferdinand as Sovereign of Bulgaria. 
Both M. Stambouloff and his leading colleagues make no secret of 
their opinion that recognition would be positively detrimental to the 
interests of the State. To use words I have heard them employ 
myself, the one certain result of European recognition would be the 
restriction of direct Russian representation in the Principality. The 
Russian Legation at Sofia and the Russian Consulates at Phillipopolis, 
Varna, Bourgas, Rustchuck, and elsewhere would become centres of 
intrigue against the existing Government and the established order 
of things, and the injury thus occasioned would, in their opinion, 
far outweigh any gain in formal status or financial credit which 
might follow recognition. No doubt the Ministers were influenced 
by the idea that not only their personal comfort but their individual 
safety would be endangered by the encouragement which Russian 
officials would necessarily give to all the elements of disaffection in 
Bulgaria, and I am inclined to think their view was correct. 

On the other hand I.cannot wonder if the Prince took an opposite 
view. His hold upon the country had unquestionably been greatly 
strengthened by the birth of a son and heir—a Bulgarian prince 
born on Bulgarian soil; and in the interest not only of his own 
dignity but of his dynasty, he was naturally desirous to remove the 
danger of deposition which must necessarily exist so long as his title 
to the throne is not generally admitted as valid outside of his own 
dominion. He was therefore extremely dissatisfied with the deter- 
mination of his Ministers to take no active steps to obtain his recog- 
nition. This dissatisfaction I fancy became more pronounced at the 
recent gathering of the Coburg family, and which proved the occasion 
of the Princess Alice of Hesse’s betrothal to the Czarewitch, at 
which, as a reigning prince of the Coburg family, Prince Ferdinand 
would naturally have assisted, if the fact of his non-recognition had 
not rendered it impossible for him to meet the Czarewitch and the 
Emperor of Germany. His sentiments on this question were well 
known to all the partisans of Russia, who lost no opportunity of 
working on the Prince’s susceptibilities. It is not necessary to 
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suppose that M. Stoiloff or his future colleagues acted in any way 
under direct Russian inspiration, though I think unconsciously they 
acted as tools of Russia. Partly from his own fault, still more from 
the fault of circumstances, M. Stambouloff had given personal umbrage 
to a number of individuals and interests; and all the opponents of 
the Stambouloff régime were ready to take any means of bringing 
about his downfall. The Prince was, I have reason io believe, not 
given to understand that on M. Stambouloff’s personality lay the 
chief obstacle to his recognition by Russia, and that if the Premier 
was replaced by a person less distasteful to the Russian Court, a 
demand for his recognition would encounter far less opposition at 
St. Petersburg. The statesman who desired to supplant M. Stam- 
bouloff and his colleagues assured his Highness, I have no doubt 
with sincerity, that recognition could be obtained without any danger 
to the independence of ‘Bulgoeia, and assured him also that under a 
new Ministry his personal authority would be greatly increased, not 
only to his own advantage, but to that of the country. 

It chanced that just at this time certain social scandals, with 
which Stambouloff’s name was—as I believe most unjustly—asso- 
ciated, had created considerable excitement in the country, which 
was fomented by the attacks made on the Premier, both in the press 
and the pulpit. While stoutly asserting his own complete innocence 
of the charges brought against him, M. Stambouloff, on finding they 
had attracted notice at Court, had placed his written resignation in 
Prince Ferdinand’s hands, His Highness declined at the time to act 
upon the resignation, but after some delay he decided to accept it, 
and commissioned M. Stoiloff to forma Ministry. Whether the 
decision was wise or unwise, time must determine. All I can state 
is that it was regarded as a triumph of Russian influence. By the 
inevitable logic of facts, M. Stoiloff’s Ministry has been compelled, 
since their accession to office, to show an amount of favour to the 
Bulgarian partizans of Russia, which was never shown by their 
predecessors. All elections in Bulgaria, as I have explained else- 
where, are manipulated by the Ministry in office ; and therefore the 
Sobranje elected under M. Stoiloff contains a strong majority in 
favour of seeking to obtain the Prince’s resignation by studying the 
susceptibilities of Russia, just as the same Sobranje, if elected 
under M. Stambouloff, would have continued a pro-German, if not 
an anti-Russian, majority anxious to have matters in statu quo in 
respect of recognition. I am convinced that neither the Prince nor 
his people are prepared to purchase recognition at the price of any 
material sacrifice of independence. But the fact of the Ministry 
and the Parliament being pro-Russian, constitutes an element of 
danger, and the existence of this danger is due, in the main, to the 
intrigues of Russia. 
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Thus, alike in Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, the influence of 
Russia throughout the reign of the late Czar has been steadily and 
actively exerted to hinder the progress of these States, so long as that 
progress is not in accordance with the theory that the Sclav countries 
of Southern Europe are to be mere satellites of Russia. Rounans, 
Serbs, and Bulgars, were to be set free from Turkey, but the use 
they were expected to make of their freedom was to surrender their 
independence to Russia. If they were not prepared to make the 
required sacrifice, Russia made it her aim and object to baffle their 
desire for autonomy. Such, in brief, has been the policy pursued by 
the government of St. Petersburg under Alexander III., and I see 
no reason to suppose it will be materially different under Nicholas IT. 
In the above remarks I may seem to attribute to Russia a certain 
deliberate malevolence. Nothing is further from my thoughts. The 
policy of Russia, as of every ruling race, is dictated by general 
instincts and interests which are in the main independent of the 
personal bias of individual sovereigns and ministers. The natural 
conditions of Russia compel her to seek expansion towards the South, 
and I no more blame her for following her manifest destiny than 
I blame the instincts which have led and lead our small island 
country to extend her empire beyond the seas. It is the nature of 
the wolf to bite, and it would be absurd to complain of his following 
the instincts of his lupine nature. But if the wolf tries to bite our 
herds and flocks, we on our side cannot be blamed if we try to drive 
away the wolf by every meansat our command. I am quite willing 
to accept the view that the Czar, whose cruel death has excited such 
world-wide sympathy, was at heart averse to war. But I cannot 
find the slightest ground to suppose that his love of peace was suffi- 
ciently powerful to induce him to modify the hereditary policy of his 
impire—the policy, namely, of forcing her army southwards, by 
intrigue in the first instance, and by war in the last resort. Through- 
out the states of the Balkan Peninsula there is an universal convic- 
tion that the policy of Russia, if it ever should be crowned with 
success, must prove fatal to their independent existence. It is on 
this account that Russia is viewed with extreme distrust by the very 
countries which owe to her their emancipation from the rule of the 
Crescent. Nor can any fair-minded person assert that this distrust 
is unwarranted either by the experience of the past or the prospects 
of the future. 

Epwarp Dicey. 








A TRUE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 
I. 


Tue expediency of establishing in London a University which shall 
teach as well as examine has been publicly mooted for the last ten 
years. It has been reported on, in 1889 and 1894, by two Royal 
Commissions, discussed at length by experts in two bulky Blue Books, 
and must before long come up for consideration in Parliament. Yet, 
interesting as the subject must always be to all lovers of learning, it 
is surprisingly little understood even by those who, from their pre- 
vious training, might be expected to be more or less familiar with it. 
“Surely,” we hear it said, “there is already a London University, 
supported out of the Imperial revenue, with its headquarters at Burl- 
ington Gardens in the very heart of the Metropolis. What more can 
any one want? Why not let well alone?” 

An objection so fair and reasonable, demands a fair and reasonable 
answer. To supply this is the purpose of the following pages. The 
writer is entirely without party bias. He has taken no part what- 
ever in the controversy of which the University of London has so 
long been the pivot and the theme. His interest in the question is 
only that of a citizen of the Metropolis, desirous that the higher 
education there should be worthy of the capital of the Empire, but 
convinced that, as things now are, it falls far short of that standard. 

Let us first consider what we mean when we speak of a “ Univer- 
sity.” In its primary and strict sense, a University means a cor- 
poration or organisation of any sort, In its secondary and popular 
sense, it means a brotherhood or guild of masters, or scholars, or both, 
gathered together from a distance into one central spot. . The idea 
of a school of universal learning, which is also implied by the word, 
is no part of its original connotation ; the equivalent for that being, 
not Universitas, but Studium generale, or simply Studium. Both 
these characteristics belonged to the famous schools of antiquity, such 
as those of Athens and Alexandria. Each of these schools was an 
embryo University, although it was not, of course, so called ; each, 
too, was a veritable republic of letters, composed wholly of teachers 
and learners, the teachers being the “ predominant partners.” 

At Athens the nationality of the professors was as varied as the 
doctrines they taught. Socrates and Plato were, indeed, natives of 
the city, but Aristotle, Plato’s successor, was born on the Strymonic 
Gulf at what is now Turkey in Europe, and did not quit his birth- 
place, Stageira, until he was in his eighteenth year. Anaxagoras, 
the master of Socrates, of Pericles, and of Euripides, came from the 
Ionian Coast. Zeno, the Stoic, was a native of Elea in Lower Italy ; 
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Protagoras, the first sophist, of Thrace ; Gorgias, the rhetorician, of 
Sicily ; Theophrastus, the moralist and naturalist, of Lesbos. 
Equally diversified was the crowd which, in later times, frequented 
the “Museum” of Alexandria, established by the first Ptolemy. 
Hither, as to a new centre of Greek civilisation, were drawn students 
from all parts of the globe, walking and talking and wrangling in 
its porticoes, and enjoying its splendid library. Here was the 
immortal Euclid—we say “immortal,” for is he not destined to be 
the terror of half our English youth for many generations to come ? 
—here, too, was Archimedes, of Syracuse, the father of hydrostatic 
science ; Aristarchus, of Samos, who first attempted to measure for 
us the solar and lunar distances; and that yet more famous star- 
gazer Hipparchus, of Nicaea, who discovered, as the phrase is, the 
precession of the equinoxes. Here, also, taught those early encylo- 
pedists whom men have agreed to style the Alexandrine gramma- 
rians—Eratosthenes, of Cyrene ; Aristarchus, of Samothrace ; Zeno- 
dotus, of Ephesus, and the rest—seekers after truth, who not only did 
much to restore and elucidate the ancient Greek texts, but were 
gifted with a keen insight into the sequences of natural phenomena. 
The origin of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was not 
different in kind from that of the ancient schools just mentioned. It 
was due to the clustering of students round the celebrated teachers 
of the age. The medieval prototypes of our older universities are 
to be found in the schools of Paris, Pavia, and Bologna, founded or 
restored by Charlemagne, who drew a large portion of his civilizing 
forces of peace from the British isles. The first Rector of the School 
of Paris was Alcuin, the pupil of Bede and Egbert, at one time a 
schoolmaster at York; its second was Clement, a native of Ireland. 
It must be borne in mind that in medizval times all teaching was in 
the Latin tongue, so that students could travel from school to school 
through a variety of countries, and still hear lectures delivered in the 
same language. Thus it came to pass that the School of Paris com- 
prised many English and Irish students. From Paris a large number 
of students migrated to the calmer seclusion of Oxford in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, and thus enlarged the nucleus of a 
University which had been already formed in that city. The sister 
University of Cambridge sprung into existence shortly afterwards, 
and several Oxford scholars left to attend the new teachers there. 
Later on, Cambridge, like Paris, underwent disruption, and a third 
University recruited from it was within an ace of being set up at 
Northampton. In fact, our Universities had originally no more 
fixed places of abode than had the Curia Regis. Scholars grouped 
themselves round famous masters when and where they pleased. 
Such grouping lay at the root of the University idea, and as soon as 
discipline and ceremonial were added, the idea became a living 
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reality, although there was as yet no Charter or other formal con- 
stitution. 

At the School of Paris the government was vested exclusively in 
the Professors. At the School of Bologna the scholars had a large, 
if not the larger, share in it, by reason of their more perfect organi- 
zation. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge followed the 
precedent of Paris. Each was originally ruled wholly by its Doctors 
and its “ Regent Masters ” in the faculty of Arts. There can be no 
doubt as to who these functionaries were. They were, as their titles 
show, the teachers of the University. Master of Arts is a relative 
term, implying a set of pupils as correlative to it, and “ Doctor” is 
only “teacher ” in a Latin dress. The Jicentia docendi continues at 
the present day to be the essential element in the “ Arts” degree. 

The Residential Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge were excres- 
cences on the University system, and formed no part of its original 
conception. They came into existence later, their origin being not 
secular, as was that of the Universities, but religious. It is traceable 
to the houses or convents which the Orders of Mendicant Friars 
established in the University towns almost as soon as they became 
known as the resort of men thirsting for knowledge. In the midst 
of a population so minded Dominicans and Franciscans alike found 
scope for their missionary labours. In the course of a few years the 
Friars became not only popular local preachers, but popular local 
teachers also; and their learning was quite on a level with that of 
their secular rivals. Hence their houses or convents became studia 
generalia, distinguished not only for their piety and zeal, but for 
their admirable disciplinary methods. The example was contagious. 
Men of substance began to imitate it in the interest of the higher 
education. In the later half of the thirteenth century John Balliol and 
Dervorguilla, his wife, founded and endowed the “ House of Balliol ” 
for the reception of poor students, and about the same time Walter 
de Merton, some time Lord High Chancellor, founded what is now 
known as Merton College. Merton was purely a lay foundation, no 
scholar of the college who received an ecclesiastical benefice or 
entered a religious order being allowed to retain his scholarship. 
Other Colleges followed in the course of the next two centuries, 
enriched and endowed by pious benefactors, sometimes prompted by 
the desire to benefit a district or country—sometimes by the desire 
to provide for or assist their own next-of-kin. There were only four 
Colleges in Oxford in the thirteenth century, and only nine in the 
fourteenth, each with an average of at most thirty or forty members. 
The unattached, non-collegiate student of the present day is, in truth, 
but a reproduction of the earliest University type. 

As the Colleges multiplied, and their wealth and influence increased, 
they came into competition with the Universities, to which they were 
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designed to be subordinate, until in the eighteenth century this com- 
petition ripened into antagonism. It was necessary at last for Par- 
liament to interfere, in order to restore peace and harmony. This 
it has done within our own memory, through the University Commis- 
sioners acting under the powers conferred on them by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Acts, 1877. The Colleges now no longer dominate 
the Universities, nor do the Universities interfere unduly with the 
Colleges. Each College contributes to a common University Fund 
for the payment of stipends and pensions to professors or lecturers, 
and for the providing, improving, and maintaining of buildings, 
libraries, and other apparatus connected with endowment and re- 
search. 


II. 


How far does the University of London, as at present constituted, 
fulfil the idea of a University as above defined and illustrated ? 
This is obviously our next inquiry, but before entering on it we 
must digress, by stating an elementary fact for the benefit of the 
upinitiated. A good deal of confusion still lingers in some minds 
between the “University of London” and “ University College, 
Gower Street.” The two are, however, as distinct as Macedon and 
Monmouth. University College, Gower Street, was established in 
1827, as a non-sectarian general school. The University of London 
did not come into existence until 1836. Its origin is shortly as fol- 
lows :—In 1835 University College presented a petition to the Crown 
for the grant of a charter of incorporation and for power to grant 
degrees, thus aspiring to “University honours” in priority to all 
rival establishments. The Government of the day referred the peti- 
tion to the Privy Council, and in the end two charters were granted, 
instead of one only, both dated in 1836. The first charter incor- 
porated the Gower Street institution, which was then in its ninth 
year. The second created and incorporated a totally new body, 
which it styled “The University of London.” 

So far from assimilating the functions of these two bodies, the 
charters placed them in direct contrast. The function of University 
College was defined to be to teach and not to examine, that is to say, 
not to examine for degrees. The function of the University of Lon- 
don was to examine, but for degrees only, and not to teach at all. 
Pupils from University College and also from King’s College (esta- 
blished in 1829 for adherents of the Church of England) were to be 
admitted to the examinations of the University, provided they pro- 
duced certificates of having gone through a two years’ course of 
study at, and of having conducted themselves to the satisfaction of, 
one or other of these Colleges. Other institutions were put on an 
equal footing with University and King’s Colleges, and were affi- 
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liated to the new body. Among them were the chief Nonconformist 
Colleges in London, Birmingham, and Manchester; the Roman 
Catholic Seminaries at Stonyhurst, Ware, and Bath; the Queen’s 
Colleges at Birmingham and Liverpool; the Wesleyan Colleges at 
Taunton and Sheffield. 

The University of London was thus, it will be seen, based on the 
collegiate system. It is, however, so no longer. The certificates of 
college attendance gradually fell into disrepute owing to the laxity 
with which they were granted. They at length ceased to be any 
guarantee whatever of a regular course of academic study, but the 
University, having no visitorial authority over the colleges, was 
powerless to interfere. 

In this condition of things what was the right thing todo? Not, 
surely, for the University to abandon, as it did, its connection with 
the affiliated Colleges, but to seek to bring the teaching staff into 
accord with itself by admitting it to a share of power. This is 
the solution which the best academical opinion of that day desired. 
Unfortunately, the precisely opposite course was pursued under the 
guidance of that acute thinker, the late Mr. George Grote. The 
University, instead of becoming more closely united with the Colleges, 
practically divorced them from itself, and (subject only to the quali- 
fication to be immediately mentioned) threw open its examinations 
to all comers without any proof of preliminary training, thus 
deliberately abandoning all that control over systematic education 
which it had been created to exercise. It still, indeed, required 
evidence of attendance and clinical practice at some recognised 
medical school as a condition of granting the medical degree—so 
much it could not help doing, seeing that medicine is an experimental 
art which cannot be learnt from books or lectures. 

With this outline of the history of the University before us, let 
us now inquire into its constitution. The present governing charter 
is dated in 1863, and under it the entire management of its affairs, 
including the granting of degrees and certificates of proficiency, is 
entrusted to a body, called the Senate, which consists of a Chancellor, 
nominated by the Crown, a Vice-Chancellor elected by itself, and 
thirty-six Fellows. Such of the graduates as are Doctors, or are 
Bachelors of a certain standing, and who pay an annual fee of five 
shillings, or a composition fee of one pound, form the body called 
Convocation. These elect one-fourth of the thirty-six Fellows, the 
remaining three-fourths being, like the Chancellor, Crown nominees. 
We all know how inadequate a mechanism may be although con- 
structed of admirable parts, and the Senate is an excellent illustra- 
tion of this truth. The examinational work of the University, for 
which the Senate is alone responsible, consists largely of the prepa- 
ration of syllabuses of subjects (which of necessity direct and control 
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the candidate’s curriculum of study) ; the revision of the examination 
papers; the settling the modes of marking; the arrangement in the 
physical and biological sciences of experimental tests. This work, 
which was originally done by the governing body of the University, 
consisting almost wholly of teachers, the Senate delegates to two 
Committees—viz., the Committee on Examinations in Arts, Sciences, 
and Laws, and the Committee on Examinations in Medicine. The 
latter Committee is fairly representative of the medical faculty, there 
being several hospital physicians upon it. But the former Committee 
is by no means representative of the other three faculties, Arts, 
Science, and Laws, and indeed, could not possibly be made so, since, 
according to the current Calendar, there are now upon the Senate 
itself only three active professors, two of these representing Physics, 
and the third Botany. Arts and Laws are not represented at all by 
any occupant of a chair in these faculties. 

The Committees on Examinations, as is inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, delegate their duties to Examiners, who are in every 
case appointed in pairs (two for each subject), each pair being by 
the Regulations “ jointiy and severally responsible” for every ques- 
tion set. It is, however, no part of the Examiners’ duty to initiate 
changes in the curricula, or to keep them up to the level of advancing 
knowledge. They have only to prepare the papers, examine the 
candidates, and report the results to the Senate. They are often 
individually unacquainted with the University system. They never 
meet as a corps, and there is no organisation whatever for their dis- 
cussing together the varied matters with which they have to deal, 
Examiners on the same subject are often perfect strangers to each 
other, as well as to the Committees by which they are appointed. 

Again, one of the unwritten rules of the University is that each alter- 
nate Fellow elected by Convocation shall be a graduate in Science 
or Medicine, alternating with a graduate in Arts or Laws. The 
election, however, is not by the graduates in Faculties voting sep- 
arately, but by the graduates in all the four Faculties voting together. 
Now, there are more graduates in Arts than in all the other Faculties 
combined. Hence, notwithstanding that the majority of the Science 
electors may be in favour of a particular man of undoubted scientific 
eminence, and possessed of quulifications of which they alone are 
competent to judge, the graduates in Arts may succeed in carrying 
their own nominee, although he may not be nearly so distinguished, 
or nearly so representative as the nominee of the Science graduates. 
Such a miscarriage would be avoided if the Convocation Fellows were 
elected by the Faculties they are intended to represent, as is recom- 
mended by the Report of the Royal Commission of 1894, and not by 
Convocation “ en bloc.” But so long as the constitution of the Uni- 
versity remains in its present form, it is very doubtful whether such 
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an alteration could be brought about in the face of the “ Arts” 
majority. 

Let us now turn to Convocation itself, and see what its history is, 
and what contribution it makes to the educational value of the Uni- 
versity. Under the original Charter of 1836, the graduates were, 
as we have already intimated, outside the pale of the Constitution, 
that Charter containing no provision for admitting them to any share 
in the administration of University affairs. As their numbers in- 
creased, they demanded to be recognised as a body, with a double 
object in view, viz., (1) to maintain the value of their degrees, on 
which they naturally set great store, and which they have a right to 
have kept up, subject only to the exigencies of the public interest ; 
(2) to secure a voice in the Legislature by sending a representative 
to Parliament. The first of these objects was attained under the 
Charter of 1858, the second was attained in 1867 under the Reform 


Act of that year. The powers of Convocation in addition to that of 


electing Fellows on the Senate, of which mention has already been 
made, comprises the following: To discuss any matter relating to 
the University, and declare its opinion upon it; to decide as to the 
recognition, on such terms as the Senate shall propose, of any degree 
to be thereafter conferred under the Charter in addition to the 
degrees in Arts, Laws, Medicine, and Science; to accept, with the 
consent of the Senate, any new or supplemental Charter, or to sur- 
render any existing Charter. 

These powers, it will be observed, are confined within narrow 
limits. They give to Convocation no control over the affairs of the 
University, and no initiative. Of late years, however, Convocation 
has arrogated to itself much more extensive functions, chiefly through 
its Annual Committee, a body unknown to the Constitution, and 
originally designed merely to prepare the agenda paper for the 
statutory meetings of Convocation. This Committee consists of two 
portions, an ex officio and an elective portion. The ex officio portion, 
which is made up of members of the Senate, rarely, we believe, 
attends its meetings; the elective portion has, until very recently, 
been largely composed of the same men, who have been re-elected 
from year to year almost as a matter of course. The part which the 
Annual Committee has played in reference to the proposals of the 
Royal Commission is a matter of purely domestic interest, on which 
it is not becoming for an outsider to pronounce a strong, or perhaps 
any, opinion, but down to the month of May last, when a small 
revolution took place, and the veterans were turned out and replaced 
by a fresh Committee of a very different complexion, it would appear, 
to say the least, to have been quite out of touch with the great 
progress now being constantly made in the means and methods of 
education. 
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There is no sufficient reason why some two or three thousand 
graduates, many of whom are of a few years’ standing, and who are 
scattered all over the country, should be elevated into educational 
legislators, on payment of a trifling fee, and entitled to control the 
higher education in London. Still less why, when the bulk of them 
are unable personally to attend a meeting of Convocation, weight 
should be given to their monosyllabic utterances (usually on a post- 
card) vouchsafed in reply to circulars, the statements in which they 
are unable to verify or even inquire into. Yet these are the methods 
by which schemes of University Improvement, prepared by the 
Senate, have been rejected, and by which it is possible that the 
scheme of the last Royal Commission may meet with the same fate. 
Convocation in the older Universities was a perfectly reasonable 
institution, but even there it has outlived most of its usefulness, for its 
members, being engaged in their own pursuits elsewhere, their know- 
ledge of the problems of University reform is as meagre and vague 
as is their responsibility. In the Universities of Europe and America 
Convocation is unknown. It is not found in Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Melbourne, or, in fact, unless we are greatly mistaken, anywhere 
outside the United Kingdom. Nowhere else, we believe, would the 
interference of a body so constituted in matters relating to education 
be tolerated for a single moment. 


III. 


If the above criticisms are well founded, it is obvious that the 
University of London is not a perfect machine even as respects the 
very limited functions which it is now authorised to discharge. 
It requires, at the least, to be reformed from within. But this is 
not all. It requires also to be reorganised from without. A Univer- 
sity which does nothing but hold examinations and grant degrees 
and certificates of proficiency, useful as these last doubtless are in 
testing the work of our secondary schools, cannot be a University in 
any true or adequate sense of the word. Examinations gauge the 
power to retain old knowledge for a brief space of time. They do not, 
and cannot, gauge that which is infinitely more important, the per- 
manent capacity to acquire new knowledge. ‘ Scavoir par coeur n’est 
pas scavoir ” is as old as Montaigne. There is all the difference in the 
world, as Mr. Gladstone once said when addressing the Edinburgh 
students, between “training” the mind and “ stocking” it. The 
former fits a man for all sorts of intellectual exercise; the latter 
only fits him for one—that of answering questions on paper. Of 
late “stocking the mind” has become a fine art, or rather, to put 
it on its proper level, a lucrative commercial business, Brains that 
have been subjected to the regimental drill of University Corre- 
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spondence and Tutorial Colleges (to say nothing of the staffs of 
private crammers and coaches, who flourish in our midst) resemble, 
to borrow a simile from a distinguished foreign observer (himself 
for many years an Examiner in the University of London), the inside 
of a pawnbroker’s shop. The simile is not inappropriate. Miscel- 
laneous deposits of literal translations of the classics, of “ science ” 
and “technical” manuals, of “historical abridgments’’ in every 
variety of style, printed, lithographed, and typewritten, of “ hints” 
what to read and what to avoid reading (us not calculated to “ pay ”’) ; 
these are pigeon-holed week by week and hour by hour in those sen- 
sitive and immature receptacles “ to be left till called for ” on 
examination day. The pity of it is that directly the ordeal is over 
the authors of these crude “aids to memory” usually contrive to 
get back their temporary pledges without leaving behind with the 
youthful depositaries a single bit of sterling coin. 

And what is this coveted degree, this ultimate prize, for the sake 
of which all this tremendous pressure is brought to bear, all this 
labour of preparation is spent? In the older Universities the degree 
had a natural place and great practical value. It was, as we have 
already intimated, a testimonial of the fitness of the recipient to take 
part in the work of public instruction at the spot where it was con- 
ferred. It was a“ gradus,” or step, within the University itself, 
taken for purely University purposes. It was not an honour to be 
publicly advertised, nor was it a passport to any profession except 
that of a teacher. At the present day the degree has come to be 
regarded as the end of a man’s educational career rather than as one 
of its intermediate stages. When based on examination alone it is 
a guarantee neither of solid learning nor of aptitude for practical 
life. Discipline, manliness, intellectual sympathy may all be absent 
from its possessor. It is not, and cannot be, the aim of education in 
any worthy sense; for the aim of education is to develop the whole, 
and not merely an abnormal and hypertrophied part, of a man’s moral 
and mental nature; to render him, in short, fit everywhere, and 
at all times, for his position and sphere of action whatever it may 
happen to be. 

What, then, it may here be asked, are the criteria of a true Metro- 
politan University ? We answer both negatively and affirmatively. 
Such a University is not a mere federation of colleges competing 
among themselves for students, like the University contemplated by 
the draft Gresham Charter of 1891. It is an organic whole. Its 
duties we would define as follows :— 


1. To do the work of the higher teaching by its own professorial staff, and 
to superintend and aid its being done by other educational agencies in the 


Metropolis. 
2. To examine and to grant degrees, but to grant them as a mark of success 
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in regular and systematic courses of study, rather than in the display of hastily 
acquired, and, therefore, ill-digested, knowledge. 

3. To stimulate scholarly and scientific research by means of well equipped 
libraries, laboratories, and other like apparatus, and by the institution of Public 
Lectures of an advanced character, like those of the Sorbonne and the Collége 
de France. 


The University of London, as at present constituted, falls far short, 
as we venture to think, of satisfying any one of these requirements, 
owing partly to want of means, and partly to the fundamental inade- 
quacy of its organization. It does not teach, or superintend teach- 
ing by others, except in a very meagre way through its syllabuses 
of examination. It does not, and cannot, even when its interme- 
diate examinations are taken into account, effectually encourage sys- 
tematic courses of study, so long as not a single teaching institution 
in or out of the Metropolis is (otherwise than nominally and inef- 
fectively) affiliated to, or associated with it. Its failure to promote 
research is absolute and complete. It has not yet been able even to 
provide space in Burlington Gardens for its examinees, and when 
testing their experimental skill has to be content with a single 
room speciully equipped for that purpose. Lastly, the only Public 
Lectures it gives are those in connection with the Brown Institution. 


lV. 


We now turn to the proposals made last spring by the Commis- 
sioners appointed in 1892, with a view of seeing how far they attempt 
to remedy these defects. The scheme proceeds on the footing of 
the following resolution, which the Commissioners came to almost 
unanimously :— 


‘‘ That the establishment of an efficient teaching University for London will 
be best effected by the reconstruction of the existing University on such a basis 
as willenable it while retaining its existing powers and privileges to carry out 
thoroughly and efficiently the work which may be properly required of a 
teaching University for London, without interfering with the discharge of 
those important duties which it has hitherto performed as an examining body 
for students presenting themselves from all parts of the British Empire.” 


In furtherance of this object the scheme begins by enlarging the 
scope of the University in respect of subject matter. It adds two 
new Faculties, Theology and Music, to the four existing Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Medicine, and Law. It divides science into two 
departments, special Boards of Studies being constitated to deal with 
the various branches of each, and it includes Applied Science, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, and Agriculture. It provides that the teach- 
ing inside the University shall be distributed in the six Faculties 
named, and shall be of two classes :—(1) Professors, readers, and 
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lecturers appointed by the University; (2) the recognised teachers of 
the various institutions which shall from time to time be admitted, 
in whole or in part, as “Schools of the University.’ It provides 
that the teachers shall exercise great influence on the examinations 
of the University and through them on the higher education of the 
country, and it gives them representation on the governing body. 

The institutions which it is proposed at once to admit, in whole 
or part, as “Schools of the University” are the following: Uni- 
versity and King’s Colleges, the Royal College of Science at South 
Kensington, the nine great Medical Schools attached to the several 
London hospitals, the London School of Medicine for Women, the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Bedford College for Women, 
six of the Theological Colleges situated in London or its near neigh- 
bourhood, and the four following London Colleges of Music, the Royal 
Academy ; the Royal College; Trinity College, Mandeville Place ; 
and the Guildhall School. 

Neither the Inns of Court nor the Incorporated Law Society, two 
of the most powerful educational bodies in London, are, it will be 
noted, sought to be admitted as “Schools of the University ”’ in the 
first instance. The position of the four Inns is very exceptional. 
They are all of them possessed of large properties, out of which the 
Inner and Middle Temples are, by a charter of James I., legally 
bound to educate their students, Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn being 
under a moral duty to do the like by virtue of long usage. At the 
same time each Inn is an independent licensing body, and no one, 
not even all the Judges together, has a right to interfere with their 
power to callto the Bar. The Incorporated Law Society stands on a 
different footing. Under an Act of Parliament of 1877, the Society, 
through its Council, tests by examination the qualifications of all 
persons seeking to be admitted as solicitors, but it has, we believe, 
no large invested funds, and is under no legal duty to teach, although, 
until down to quite a recent date, it has, in fact, taught by lectures 
and classes. The scheme deals very tenderly and respectfully with 
both these sets of legal authorities, and invites rather than demands 
their co-operation. It offers them a seat on the governing body, 
but, with great discretion, it does not propose that they should be 
forced to accept a degree or certificate of the new University as a 
test of professional knowledge, nor does it in the slightest degree 
interfere with their licensing powers. 

With regard to the promotion of scholarly and scientific research 
the Report states, that the Government has already had it in con- 
templation to apply tc Parliament for the means necessary to provide 
considerable extension to the laboratories and appliances for research 
in London, now maintained by national funds, and that these build- 
ings and apparatus are designed to be available for the use of the 
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University of London. If that University is reconstructed as a 
teaching University on the lines of the Commissioners’ scheme, the 
strength of the demand will be increased tenfold. “It may be 
anticipated” the Report adds (and we cordially agree), “that a 
University truly metropolitan in its aim and scope will obtain con- 
siderable financial support from corporations and private individuals 
in all parts of the British Empire. The great expansion given to 
Universities in the United States by acts of munificent private bene- 
volence, is well calculated to rouse the emulation of those who are 
interested in the progress of University education in London.” 

While the scheme does not propose to interfere with Convocation, 
except so far as it replaces the general veto of that body by what 
would seem to be the more reasonable procedure, an appeal to the 
Crown, it calls into existence a new body, the keystone of the arch 
of the educational edifice, which it styles the ‘“‘ Academic Council.” 
To this body it entrusts the duty of regulating the teaching, examina- 
tions, and discipline of the University, subject to such ordinances as 
its supreme governing body may think fit to make. With the 
Council are associated Consultative Boards of Studies, three-fourths 
of the members of each Board being elected by the body of teachers 
to which it belongs, and the remainder by the Council itself. The 
convenience of this arrangement lies in this, that, on the one hand, 
the Academic Council will be able constantly to command the advice 
of the teachers of the University as occasion may seem to require, and 
that, on the other hand, the great body of teachers will, through the 
Boards of Studies, be in constant communication with the small repre- 
sentative body which is charged with administrative and executive 
functions directly affecting the teaching. It may fairly be presumed 
that the Academic Council, when formed, will comprise the flower of 
the active professoriate in London, and that it will not act with injustice 
or display incompetence in reference to any matter with which it 
may have to deal. It will efficiently replace the Committees on Exa- 
minations and the examining corps of the present University, so far 
as the latter deals with curricula of study, and will, besides, connect, 
and probably eventually control, the whole of the higher educational 
apparatus of London. 

Such is the general purport of the Commissioners’ scheme. The 
machinery by which it is to be proposed to be worked out cannot be 
explained in detail here. It will be found, on careful examination, 
to be a masterpiece of constructive statesmanship. Its drawback, we 
say it with all respect, is that it is not simple enough, but this sim- 
plification will doubtless be effected by the Statutory Commission 
which will give it ultimate shape, and which will be modelled on the 
lines of the Statutory Commissions which re-organised the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Without the aid of such a deus ex 
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machina it would be practically impossibie to carry through any 
scheme whatever. 

The connection of the University of London with the teaching 
institutions of the metropolis, in the manner proposed by the scheme, 
would be no revolution, but «a restoration of the old order of things. 
It will be recollected that the original charter of 1836 restricted the 
University to candidates who had been trained at certain specified 
colleges, and this restriction, as we have seen, remained in force 
down to 1858, when outsiders were first admitted. But both the 
charter of 1858 and that of 1863 lent more countenance to the inter- 
nal than the external student, for their object is declared to be to 
encourage the pursuit of a “regular” (that is, of a prolonged or sys- 
tematic) course of education. Indeed, the University is, even at the 
present day, practically more collegiate than non-collegiate. Its 
medical students, in whom it takes such just pride, are all of the 
collegiate class coming from the great medical schools. Most of its 
Science graduates are also collegiates ; so are many of its graduates 
in Arts. Between 1860 and 1893 inclusive, 503 Honours were gained 
in the different subjects of the examinations for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science; of these, only 33 were conferred on wholly 
non-collegiate students, and of these last only 5 gained a first class. 
During the same period, out of 1,124 Honours obtained at the B.A. 
examination, 278 were conferred upon wholly non-collegiate stu- 
dents, of whom 46 gained a first class, the remainder being placed 
mostly in the third class. Thus, although sixteen years have 
elapsed since the University disaffiliated the colleges, its best mate- 
rials continue to be drawn from collegiate sources.' Again, the 
revival of the connection of the University with such institutions as 
King’s College, and University College, Gower Street, would have 
special advantages of its own. It would interest all the teachers in 
a common aim, besides raising their status and imparting to them, 
what they sorely need, esprit de corps. It would aid in the due 
allocation and distribution of the physical apparatus of teaching, and 
it would enable students of the higher kind to migrate from teacher 
to teacher as they are in the habit of doing in Germany. 

The Commissioners’ scheme has already received the assent of 
the Senate of the University by a majority of twenty-two to two, 
and of nearly all the most eminent members of Convocation. The 
Executive Committee of the “ Association for the Promotion of a 
Professorial University of London,” the President of which is Mr. 
T. H. Huxley, have also given in their adhesion to it, although it 
differs in many respects from their own original proposals. On this 
Committee are such well-known men as Sir Henry Roscoe, and Pro- 

1) The figures, slightly modified to include the results of 1893, are taken from 
Nature, under date April 6th, 1£94. 
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fessors Michael Foster, Ray Lankester, Karl Pearson, and Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer. The Association itself comprises 62 Fellows of the 
Royal Society, 34 London teachers, as many provincial professors, 
four members of the Senate of the University, and eight of its 
examiners. In April last, the Royal College of Physicians passed, 
almost unanimously, a resolution, cordially approving the general 
provisions of the Scheme, regarding them as being in accordance with 
“the principles which the College has always affirmed and accepted, 
and as constituting the most comprekensive and academic scheme 
hitherto proposed.” Resolutions to the same effect have been adopted 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, University College, 
Gower Street, the Metropolitan Theological Colleges, the Metropolitan 
Medical Schools, Bedford College, and the University Extension 
Association. The Inns of Court have as yet expressed no opinion 
on the scheme, but as it is impossible for the Council of Legal 
Education, which superintends the examinations for the Bar, to supply 
the non-professional student of the Law with all that he wants, it is 
hoped they will not altogether stand aloof from it, though opinions 
will probably be divided. The Incorporated Law Society may be 
expected to be favourable, having regard to the attitude which it 
assumed in 1891, when the Gresham Draft Charter was before the 
Privy Council. 

At the end of last session the Government was, unless we are 
greatly misinformed, prepared to bring in a Bill to carry the Scheme 
into effect by appointing a Statutory Commission, with power to 
modify any of its details, in response to a Memorial signed by some 
two hundred and fifty men of science and others of the highest 
eminence. The settlement of the question has, however, been 
unhappily postponed by reason of a threatened opposition on the part 
of King’s College, which considers that its exclusively Church of 
England character is endangered. We cannot think that the fear is 
well grounded. All that is now required of the professors at King’s 
is that they should sign a general declaration that they are members 
of the Church of England, without pledging themselves further to 
dogma; and there is no reason why King’s College should not retain 
its Church traditions intact, after it has come into the scheme, pre- 
cisely as it did before. Parliament might make it a sine gud non that 
it should be empowered to do so. 

Opposition of a more formidable character is making itself heard 
from another quarter, to wit, inside the University itself’ A 
committee of qualuten, styled “The London University Defence 
Committee,” has lately issued a protest against the scheme, on 
the ground that it is unjust to them asaclass. The reasoning o! 
this Committee is not a little curious. Its members, to judge by 
their manifesto, would not object to the formation of a separate loca! 
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and teaching University, side by side with the present University, 
with a thoroughly distinctive name, and power to grant distinctive 
degrees like the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Victoria. 
What they do object to is the blending of the duties of such a 
University with those of an Imperial Examining Board. “ If,” says 
the manifesto, “‘ the present University proved in the course of time 
superfluous, it could die a natural death. An honourable and un- 
blemished career would thus be closed without the scandal of trans- 
mitting the prestige of its name to the degrees of a substantially new 
institution, the diplomas of which would be comparatively easy and 
less meritoriously obtained.” 

Stripped of all rhetoric, this is the veteran cry of ‘‘ Vested interests 
in danger,” a cry raised against all reforms, whether political, eccle- 
siastical, or social. But in what possible way, we ask, would the 
degrees already granted be lowered if the University were re-organ- 
ised on the general lines of the scheme? ‘The suggestion is, as we 
understand it, that the new degrees would be “inferior to the old.” 
Can it be pretended that attendance at a college course, tested by 
annual collegiate examinations under University guidance, and a final 
examination by the University itself, will make the degree easier of 
attainment than the committal to memory of correspondence college 


sheets, filled with “ short cuts” 


and model answers?* Compare the 
Guestions printed in the Calendar of University College, Gower Street, 
with those issued from Burlington Gardens. The former will be 
found to be more difficult, more searching, and generally more ‘ up- 
to-date” than the latter. So far from there being the slightest risk 
of degrees being ‘* watered down ” under the Commissioners’ scheme, 
the risk is in the reverse direction. A University on the councils of 
which the professoriate is represented is more likely to err on the side 
of demanding too much than too little, and the lay members of the 
governing body will have carefully to guard against over pressure. 
Besides, the public estimation of a degree depends on the reputation 
and prestige of the University which confers it, and if, as we believe, 
the Commissioners’ scheme would tend to increase the latter it must 
also tend to enhance the former. 

Another point urged against the scheme is that the non-collegiate 
student will be prejudicially affected by the change. This argument 
has been already partially dealt with by the foregoing analysis of the 
University Honour list during a period of thirty-three years. But 
it will be convenient to add here two further observations. Under 
1) According to an advertisement lately issued by the University Correspondence 
College, 740 of its subscribers have been successful during the last twelve months at the 
University of London examinations. (See Educational Times, Oct. 1st, 1894.) This 
means about one-third of the pass-men at the examinations in Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate Arts, Intermediate Science, Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Bachelor of 
Science, all told. 
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the scheme the facilities for instruction may be expected to be greatly 
multiplied and the expenses very considerably curtailed. Thus the 
number of collegiates is likely to be increased, and that of the non- 
collegiates to be diminished. This is exceedingly well put in the 
teport :— 

‘* Outside teachers will have the satisfaction of knowing that the examina- 


tions are framed, and, in part at least, conducted, by men who have experience 


of teaching, and can appreciate the teachers’ point of view, while the private 


student will be guided into more fruitful methods of study by having to work 
up to an examination system framed with a view to testing and encouraging 
sound and thoughtful work.” 


Again, the scheme gives to the University power to delegate 
everything connected with the non-collegiate work to a special Com- 
mittee or Board, which may regulate and conduct the holding of 
separate examinations for external students, and give them advice in 
the prosecution of their studies. Surely this is safeguard enough. 
Whether it would be wise so to earmark the non-collegiates and 
divide them off from the collegiates is, of course, quite another 
matter. Tous it appears that the non-collegiates would be better off 
under the Academic Council than under a separate Board. For 
they will, as the Report shows, have the advantage, which they do 
not enjoy now, of having their syllabuses and curricula settled by 
the whole professorial strength of Loudon, subject just as much as 
before to the control of the Senate and the criticism of Convocation. 

The last objection urged by the Defence Committee is that the 
scheme will damage the usefulness of the University as an Imperial 
ixamining Board. This objection involves—we say it with great 
respect—a misconception of fact. Although since 1858 the examina- 
tions of the University have been open to all comers, the University 
never was, and was never intended to be, an Imperial institution. 
When it began some years ago to hold Colonial Examinations it did 
so only in incidental fashion and by way of relieving the Gilchrist 
Trust. The number of its Colonial graduates has always been so 
small as to be almost inappreciable. Last year there were some half 
dozen only, and these mostly Mauritius students. This is owing to 
the fact that India and most of our Colonies have now their own 
Universities. The average number of its Scotch and Irish candi- 
dates is not more than 2 per cent. of the whole. In truth, the Uni- 
versity is every day assuming more and more a local character, as 
much so as the Universities of Durham and Victoria. When the 
Universities of Wales and the Midlands come to be formed, as they 
probably will be in the near future, it will probably have become 
rebus sic stantibus quite as provincial as they. 

We began this paper by stating that we approached the subject of 
it without bias. We desire to end it in the same spirit of impar- 
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tiality. If any London graduate who does us the honour to read 
these pages thinks that we might have been a little more blind to 
the faults of the system to which he owes his degree, we hasten to 
assure him that we are, also, quite alive to its great virtues. By its 
Matriculation Examinations, held in the Metropolis and at various 
local centres, the University has rendered great service to secondary 
education. In particular, it has earned the gratitude of the public 
by raising the standard of our private schools, notably on the modern 
side. By its distinct recognition of scienve in its regulations for 
Bachelorhood and Doctorate, it has had a most beneficial influence 
on the older Universities, forcing them to accord higher rank to 
that subject, and to enter on new paths of investigation ; and in so 
far as it has not been undermined by the inordinate development of 
the “cram-shop,” it still does much to encourage scientific study, 
especially in the Faculty of Medicine. On the other hand, we can- 
not disguise from ourselves that it has done very little at any time to 
promote the higher studies in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and that, 
by encouraging the acquisition of temporary knowledge, it has 
helped to foster the fatal notion that a degree is the be-all and end- 
all of educational work. Further, through its almost continuous 
exclusion of active professors from its councils, its curricula have 
lagged, and continued to lag, behind the general advance of know- 
ledge, and its educational machinery has in consequence been for 
some time past regarded with disapproval or indifference by the 
majority of London teachers. 

A golden opportunity now presents itself for reconstituting the 
University of London on a loftier and surer footing, and for putting 
an end to a controversy, already as prolonged as the Trojan War, 
by enlarging its aims and duties. We would appeal to all its mem- 
bers to sink their minor differences and to rise to the level of the 
position. We would appeal to our fellow citizens to take an interest 
in, and to lend their support to, the movement. The atmosphere of 
pure intellect which of old encircled Athens and Alexandria, and, in 
later times, Paris, Pavia, and Bologna, and our own Oxford and 
Cambridge, is abundantly present amongst us to-day. To London 
flock youths from all quarters of the United Kingdom to study every 
branch of literature and science, Thence they spread in all direc- 
tions to take part in the administration of our most distant depen- 
dencies. The vast libraries, well-filled museums, and learned socicties 
of the Metropolis have already made it a virtual University. Surely 
it should be endowed with a University in the best and truest seuse, 
a University which shall not merely examine, but shall also teach 
and organize, and round which, as round a central focus of light, the 
higher educational bodies in its neighbourhood shall harmoniously, 
yet treely, revolve. 

MontaGugE CRACKANTHORPE. 
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THE CRIMEA IN 1854, AND 1894. 
Part III. 


In the November Number of this Magazine I endeavoured to 
describe the immediate effects of the storm of wind, rain, and sleet 
on the 14th November, 1854. 

That storm was the beginning of misery so intense as to defy 
adequate description. Apologists of our often unfortunate, though 
sometimes ‘‘ happy-go-lucky ” system, have attempted to ascribe the 
greater part of our losses of health, and of lives, to the climate. This 
is inaccurate; the climate of the Crimea, though more variable, is but 
little more inclement than that of the North of England. Moreover, 
students of history now know, that given adequate food supply and 
sufficiency of clothing, it is exceedingly difficult to kill man or 
beast by either hard work, or climatic influences. Officers were 
able to procure extra food and clothing, and their comparative 
immunity from disease when the men were perishing by hundreds is 
another proof of this now generally accepted fact. England gave 
its little army, however, neither enough food, clothing, nor even 
medicines, as witness the following :— 

Circular letter from the Purveyor General to the Medical Officers 
in the Crimea. 

‘¢ BALAKLAVA, 
‘* 3rd Oct., 1854. 

‘There is no arrowroot, brandy, essence of beef, sago, or candles in store. 
Ground rice will be substituted for arrowroot and sago, but it has not yet been 
procured,” 

On the 16th November a doctor records that he requisitioned, 
but in vain, for 12 lbs. of candles, and depicts in eloquent terms the 
horrors of a hospital marquee at night, when for want of light he was 
unable to attend to cholera-stricken patients. 

Ten days later the Surgeon of a regiment remonstrates— 

‘‘With a large number of cases of dysentery, I can obtain no castor oil, no 
preparation of opium, only a small quantity of morphine, no preparation of 
chalk, nor anything to make up a gargle.”’ 

Another Surgeon is more fortunate in that he has medicine, but 
he writes :— 

‘‘ Sick asking for soup and sago, but I have to give them medicine instead. 
Few of them would have been patients if they had had more clothing, less 
fatigue, less exposure, and more food.” 

And then another trouble came on us, for from the latter end of 
October, scorbutic diseases became prevalent. 
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The food supply of our army had been organised on a system 
suitable for peace and police purposes, where the potato contractor 
calls daily for orders, and our soldiers were supposed to buy their own 
dry and green groceries. The men had been getting 6d. per diem 
extra as field pay, and were, after the first month, paid when working 
in the trenches, so had money available, but until December there 
was no system capable of bringing to them fresh vegetables, though 
we were within 48 hours of a city containing 600,000 inhabitants, 
who live mainly on such food. One ship indeed arrived from Varna 
with her decks piled up with cabbages, but the purchaser had omitted 
to consign them to anyone, and no one being willing to accept the 
financial responsibility of signing for them, the cabbages were even- 
tually thrown overboard. 

A small quantity of vegetables was issued for December, but, the 
“ Inquiry Commissioners ” asserted, it ran out on paper to only 2 pota- 
toes and 1 onion per man, and I doubt whether even this quantity 
reached the men’s stomachs. During the winter, tinned potatoes 
were offered on sale to the troops, but without instructions for 
cooking, or indeed any possibility of preparing them owiag to want 
of fuel, and naturally they were refused. 

The issue of rice which had been granted as an extra ration, was 
stopped, as the quantity in store sufficed only for the sick, and for the 
Turks, who were at this time not only carrying loads for us, but 
were also digging trenches both at Inkerman, and in the Right 
Attack, where the strength of British troops was no longer equal to 
these duties. 

The soldiers got an extra } lb. of biscuit till the 7th November, 
when, as the supply threatened to run short, the issue was cancelled. 
They could not eat 14 lbs. dry biscuit without soup, tea, or coffee, 
but the extra issue had been a boon, for the French, who baked 
throughout the winter, would always exchange bread for biscuit. 

In those days our soldiers had no knowledge of cooking, being 
in this respect far behind the French and Turks. But even 
had our men been perfect cooks, they would have had but little 
opportunity of exercising their skill. Camp kettles were issued at 
Kalamita Bay when the troops landed, in the proportion of one to 
five men. Now the kettle would cook fresh but not salt meat for 
five men, as more water is required to extract the brine from salt meat 
than the kettle could hold, and moreover, this number, five, repre- 
sented nothing then, nor does it now, in our Regimental systems. 
Most of the kettles had been dropped at the Alma, or in the subse- 
quent march, and the soldiers were reduced for all cooking purposes 
to the Mess tin which each man carried on his back. These were 
inadequate. The lid perhaps was most prized, for when the body is 
wet and cold there is a craving for a hot drink, and it took less time 
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and fuel to roast the green coffee berries in the lid, than to boil the 
salt meat in the body of the tin. It had not occurred to any one in 
the Department then responsible for our Commissariat, that to make 
a mug of coffee out of green berries, roasting and grinding apparatus 
was essential, and till January, when some roasted coffee was landed, 
our men might be daily seen pounding, with stones or round shot, 
the berries in a fragment of exploded shell. 

The supply of fuel became daily more difficult. When we first 
arrived on the Upland, the Engineers annexed and felled for siege 
purposes every tree within our reach. Late in November the sup- 
plies of vine and stunted oak roots on which we had depended for 
what cooking was accomplished, were exhausted. The Southern 
shores of the Black Sea were fringed with forests ; but our Army’s 
previous winter experience had been in the Peninsula, where effective 
soldiers found their own fuel, and Purveyors presumably bought for 
those in hospitals which were always established in or near towns. 
Thus it had not been a duty of the Commissariat to supply fire- 
wood. 

On the 4th December an Army order provided for a fuel ration, 
but it took time to execute the order, and on the 26th December, 
the Surgeon of a Light Infantry battalion wrote—“ Fuel for cooking 
hospital rations has never been supplied. Thermometer now at 
freezing point.” But within a day or two of this report, the first 
supply, an issue of charcoal, was made on the 28th — 29th 
December. 

The craving for a hot drink doubtless caused pilferings of wood, 
wherever it was unguarded, and the Engineers complained that bits 
of gabions, and even pick and shovel’s helves were burnt by our 
starving soldiers in the worst of the winter to make a tin of coffee. 
About this time a General Officer, in urging on Lord Raglan the 
necessity of his men receiving pickaxes to grub up roots, said with 
some warmth, ‘ Sir, it is felt that pickaxes are essential; we may say 
they are firewood itself.”” Lord Raglan replied, “So I learn daily 
from the trenches! !” 

Some fresh meat was issued in January and February, but the 
sick were always served first, and as the whole amount issued in 
60 days amounted only to 14 lbs. per man, and as half the army 
was in hospital, the men still struggling on “‘at duty” got but 
little. 

The troops in mid-winter lived on salt meat, biscuit, and rum, 
pork being generally preferred since it was more easily cooked, and 
could even be eaten raw. Some men could eat neither pork nor salt 
beef, their scurvy-affected mouths finding it too distasteful to be 
swallowed, and all would sooner have had less meat and some kind 
of vegetable or rice. As late as the 3lst March, a Staff-Surgeon 
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reports—‘“ I found 3 days’ rations in one tent uncooked, One man 
had not eaten his meat (salt) for a month.” 

There were abundant supplies of cattle within a week’s sail of the 
Crimea, but our Commissariat officers urged the necessity of having 
steamers for its transport, which were not always available, forgetful 
of the fact that the Duke of Wellington fed his troops for months at 
Torres Vedras on fresh meat brought in sailing vessels from the North 
of Spain. 

Towards the end of November there were no battalions in which 
some private soldiers were not tainted with scurvy, and although 
20,000 lbs. of lime-juice, equal to 634,000 rations, was all this time at 
Balaklava, it was not till February, 1855, after the whole army had 
become so affected, that the first issue was made. 

We did not understand feeding men, and animals fared still worse, 
except that their end came more quickly. The Artillery men were, I 
think, the best horsemasters in the Crimea, and some batteries were near 
Balaklava, but even they record that in the early winter their starving 
horses had eaten through spokes of several wheels, and the body of a 
rocket carriage. Whenthe army sailed from Varna to the Crimea, 
2,000 horses, ponies, and mules were left behind. Some of these 
were brought over from time to time, but they were overworked, 
ill-tended, and underfed; and during the winter 1854-5 at the 
worst time, our Transport numbered less than 350 pack animals and 
120 carts. Our destitution will be easily understood when one reflects 
that in 1855-6, 8,000 animals, 200 wagons, 500 carts, a railway 
capable of a daily output of 250 tons, and a good road constructed 
by 300,000 tasks of labour, were considered necessary for our 
wants. 

More ponies could have been brought over; indeed those left idle 
at the base must have eaten more than their value at cost price; but 
there was little forage in the Crimea, and the difficulties of trans- 
porting chopped straw, which is plentiful all around the Black Sea, 
appeared to our people insurmountable. I cannot remember what 
trade there was then in chopped straw, but it is now sent in bags on 
board ship to Constantinople and other cities. Although some officers, 
accustomed to see English forage only, were not satisfied, yet the 
cavalry horses were fairly well fed until the local supply ran out, 
about the end of October. 

Soon after the 26th October, General Canrobert, who had the most 
intense admiration for our horsemen’s courage, pressed for a brigade 
of cavalry to be stationed near Inkerman, and, on the 2nd November, 
the remains of the Light brigade, 330 effective horse, were en- 
camped between the 2nd and Light Divisions. The French were 
helping us in many ways, and it was no doubt difficult to refuse the 
request, but the result was fatal. The Commissariat could not 
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bring up more barley, and the General in command of the brigade 
considered that all the horses should remain on the spot ready for 
the purpose for which they had been sent to Inkerman, rather than 
that some should carry food that all might live. 

Naturally, after a month, a daily allowance, averaging 2} lbs. of 
barley, with no other food, proved indeed “the last straw.” ‘On 
the 2nd December, the men led back to Kadikoi theiz horses, unfit 
to carry any weight, and in that short distance of 6 miles, 17 horses 
fell, and died of exhaustion. 

There were frequent delays in drawing supplies at Balaklava, men 
and horses being detained there a long time—on the 8th of December 
for 8 hours. Twice the cavalry horses went down for hay, but none 
was obtained. There was always barley at Balaklava throughout 
the winter, but no carriage for it. Hay, the issue of which had 
always been limited to 6 lbs., ran out, as did straw, after the 14th 
of November, when the gale, by wrecking many vessels, deprived us 
of 20 days’ supply of hay. Moreover a portion of the barley issued 
was lost for want of nosebags. From lack of system, no one knew 
until January that nosebags were on board a ship in Balaklava. 
The Captain then asked the General Officer commanding the cavalry 
for a party to assist in clearing them from his hold, where they hi id 
been since July. Similarly some Veterinary stores were not dis- 
covered, although urgently required, until they had been on board 
ship for many months. It was our custom to hire large ships for 
carrying out stores, and there being no organised system of stowage, 
the articles most urgently required were often at the lowest part of 
the ship’s hold. The French took up smaller vessels which facili- 
tated the separation of Stores from Supplies. 

The hay question was a fertile subject of acrimonious discussion 
immediately after the war. The Commissary General, writing on 
the 13th September, the day before we landed, demanded 2,000 
tons, but of this he got 260 only in the first six months. On the 
13th November he asked for 800 tons monthly, but was told only 
300 tons monthly could be supplied ; but in this case there were 270 
tons more despatched. 

The inevitable conclusion to which any one will come, who has 
followed my story so far, must lead him to believe our Commissary 
General was in fault ; so I may at once state that the Chelsea Com- 
mittee of 1856 absolved him from blame. His nominal duties em- 
braced all the civil administration of the army except for hospitals. 
He had an insufficient staff,’ mainly recruited from clerks in public 
offices, without any field experience. He had no subordinate estab- 
lishments. He alleged that the total deficit of human edible rations 
throughout the winter did not exceed 26,900. This might have 


(1) One had served in the Peninsula ; two had been to the Cape of Good Hope, 
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been so on paper, for Indents were always made out in advance, 
and the parties, tired of waiting for many hours, often left before 
they had got the proper quantity, and in fact there was absolute 
want. In the Light and 4th Divisions the men were often on 
reduced quantities, and one day none were issued. I shall show 
later how much better the sailors fared than the soldiers, yet during 
the last week in November we were for two days on half rations of 
meat and no biscuit, and on December 19th, during the first heavy 
snowstorm, we got no rations, 

During a few fine days in December the Commissariat tried to 
establish small depdts with each division, but our Chiefs were still 
hoping to assault the enemy’s works, and the animals were taken 
for siege-train purposes: it is less remarkable that we ran short 
of food, than that we did not absolutely starve. 

It is easy to criticise the conduct of our Generals, but it should be 
remembered that the Government, by very decided instructions, 
urged on them the undertaking of a great task with inadequate 
means, and that the error of persevering, in hopes of success, was in 
itself of noble origin. It led, however, to untold sufferings, as the 
miscalculation of the length of the siege, induced in a great degree 
the delay in providing for the approaching winter. 

It was, however, as unreasonable as it was unjust to attempt to 
fasten the whole blame on those in the Crimea for this hopeless 
muddle, engendered by forty years of peace, and neglect to maintain 
the Departments of the Army. The Government at home thought 
those in the Crimea must be in fault, while we thought more should 
have been done to help us. There are books full of recrimination, 
all instructive, and some of which would be amusing if the subject 
were not so sad. For instance, the storm left us only thirty-seven 
hospital marquees ; more were demanded on the 28th November, but 
Kngland had none, and it was not till April, 1855, that they were 
made. Then, on the 2nd April, the Admiralty were asked for con- 
veyance. This was allotted on the 23rd, but on the 8th May all 
the tentage had not been despatched ! 

It may be asked why recall all these dismal stories? I do so 
because I feel sure the trading pursuits of a country must always be 
unfavourable to military efficiency, and to the present generation our 
hideous sacrifice of soldiers in the Crimea is but little more known 
than the sufferings of our troops at Walcheren, and in the 
Peninsula. I believe in the advantage of telling those who elect 
Parliamentary Representatives what has happened, and what may 
happen again, unless a high standard of administrative efficiency 
is maintained. This cannot be attained unless the necessary 
Departments are maintained and practised in their duties during 
peace. 
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I mentioned in a previous number of this magazine’ the remark- 
able improvement in our Medical Organisation as shown in the Nile 
Expedition of 1884-5. It is exceedingly difficult to test the 
efficiency of Field Hospitals, and Bearer Companies in Peace 
Maneuvres, it being impossible to represent adequately the make- 
believe of dangerous wounds, and to conjure up that strain of anxiety 
which must come over conscientious doctors after a serious battle, an 
anxiety with which few of their combatant brethren fuily sympathise. 
An attempt was, however, made at Aldershot this summer * to exercise 
a part of the Department, as far as practicable, under Field Service 
conditions, and the Medical Officers made the most of the opportunity. 

The Ordnance Store Department has obtained some slight practice 
in Autumn Manoeuvres, but these for twenty years have been carried 
out on a scale too limited to allow of their being made a test, either 
of the adequacy of what stores we possess, or of how quickly we can 
issue them. 

The formation of the Army Service Corps, and the inculcation of 
business principles in the minds of the young officers who join the 
Corps, has already effected a striking improvement in our Commis- 
sariat and Transport arrangements, but it is doubtful whether the 
Public, or even some of my comrades who have not seen a serious 
campaign, fully appreciate the importance of the duties of Supply, 
and the necessity for their practice in peace. 

There are some apparent advantages during peace times in employ- 
ing contractors. England is a trading country, and Government 
contracts are much prized, being “ good for trade.” The system is 
sometimes apparently cheaper than that of direct purchases, because, 
although officers are in theory supposed to be capable of keeping 
supplies up to samples, and contract conditions, yet many contractors 
offer at prices which cannot be remunerative if the conditions are 
rigidly observed ; and unless there is some adequate reason to the 
contrary the lowest tender is necessarily accepted. However zealous 
and careful officers may be in checking the quantity and quality of 
articles, they cannot for long cope with the “trade customs ’”’ as 
carried out by men who have to make a living, and thus the soldier 
gets less value than is intended by the State. 

Supply by contract failed in two great wars during the last thirty- 
five years, and it is unlikely we shall during war trust to such a 
system in future; but unless our Commissariat officers buy during 
peace they will not know their business in war. Direct purchasers 
should, I think, be the rule at all large military stations. 

It was not, however, the Administrative branches only which had 
gone back in efficiency during a long peace. Officers and men, 
though unsurpassed by those of any Army in any time for courage, 


(1) Fortnightly Review for October, page 480. 2) 1894. 
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had not been accustomed to think about war, for it was a contin- 
gency regarded as unlikely to recur during their period of service. 
Three years before, the great Exhibition had been opened with 
assurances by all our most gifted politicians, that the era of Universal 
goodwill and peace had been inaugurated with that collection of the 
industries of the World; and when two years later the Duke of 
Wellington died, there was a general feeling that, not only was he the 
last of our warrior race, but that we were unlikely to require any 
such in future. 

Some of our mistakes in the Crimea were comical. Throughout 
the winter the General officer commanding the cavalry spared no 
pains to instruct those under his command, and his requests, exhor- 
tations, and admonitions, showed they were ignorant of their most 
elementary duties. The Dragoons went to draw forage without any 
means of bringing it away. On the 2nd October the General found 
an advanced picquet “‘as unprepared for action as if they were at 
Hounslow barracks” ; and five days after the battle of Bulaklava, 
an order was issued animadverting on Captain , for that “ when 
in command of a most important post close to the enemy, solely on 
the trifling excuse of hearing shouting in the enemy’s camp, he 
relinquished his post, and bringing his picquet into camp, dismissed 
it without reporting to the Senior Officer what he had done.” 

In our siege works there were four co-equal and independent 
forces. The Engineers planned and laid out batteries and parallels ; 
Artillery and Sailors mounted and fought guns; Infantry soldiers 
found the labour for the works and defended them. Nevertheless, 
there was not for months any chief controlling Commander, and 
thus in the trenches we constantly played at cross purposes, for even 
late in the Siege when the Engineer officer in charge asked for 100 
men who had been detailed in Army orders for work, he reports, 
“The Field officer of the trenches objected to employ a working 
party when I could not assure him the men would be safe!” 

“Sentry go” in garrisons of Constitutional England is bad train- 
ing for war purposes, where a sentinel is required, as a rule, to shoot 
first and inquire afterwards. Our men, when on picquet, from their 
peace training, often allowed Russians to approach close up and 
reconnoitre without firing on them, and it became necessary to issue 
Army Orders on the subject. 

Nor were we in the Naval brigade equal in all respects to our 
adversaries, for at the end of January we were fooled into allowing 
a man, dressed in plain clothes, who had previously lunched in our 
camp, to walk through the 21-gun battery. He stated he was an 
Army doctor and spoke English with a slight Northern accent, 
was very intelligent, and asked many questions as to our magazines 
and system. He witnessed the reventing of a gun; and then some 
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of us at his request pointed him out the best way to the advanced 
trenches, which he wished to visit. He remained in the front 
Parallel for some time, asking about the Russian rifle-pits, and how 
he could best have a look at them. Eventually he put a foot on 
the banquette,’ and, as he was being warned to keep down or he 
would get shot, he started running, and, escaping our bullets, 
successfully reached the Russian trenches. His plans were well 
matured, for he had arrived the previous day in Balaklava from the 
Bosphorus. 

But the most startling instance of ignorance and want of military 
spirit was afforded by the General officer commanding a brigade. 
While officers and men were suffering privation in camp, he lived on 
board his yacht in Balaklava harbour, two miles from his brigade in 
October, seven and a-half miles in November, and thus was not 
present when it advanced at daylight on the 25th October, nor for 
several hours on the 5th November at Inkerman, In every Army 
there are some men incapable of soldier-like feeling, but nothing 
perhaps shows more clearly how we had forgotten the lessons of the 
Peninsula than that such disgraceful conduct should not have been 
promptly suppressed. 

I mentioned, in an article published in this magazine for Novem- 
ber, how steadfastly the Turks withstood the Russians in the early 
morning on the 25th October. Their courage and resignation were 
remarkable even under sufferings beyond description. It was com- 
monly asserted that the only food provision made for them when they 
landed was 2 biscuits a man, until the already overburdened English 
Commissariat attempted to ration them. The Turks are naturally a 
proud race, and as they begged round our camps for food, and picked 
up our scraps, their wants must indeed have been great. As was 
natural, they got little or no transport assistance, and this fact led 
to some gruesome scenes on the Balaklava track. The mortality in 
their ranks was heavy, and for some reason their dead were interred 
in a cemetery near Balaklava, to which bodies were as a rule carried 
on stretchers. A sufficiency of these was not always available, and 
during the worst of the winter I have seen Turks carrying their 
dead comrades pick-a-back. The first such load I saw struck me 
as so strange, that I went up close, and noticed the dead man’s arms 


’ 


were tied in front of the carrier’s chest. 


The Naval brigade was three days, 20th—23rd November, shift- 
ing camp, for every article—tents, hospital marquee, and ammunition 
—was, from want of transport, carried by the men 14 miles to the head 
of a ravine, which ran between Headquarters, and the 3rd Divi- 
sion, where we were better sheltered and were nearer to Balaklava. 


(1) Step of earth. 
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Every half mile closer to the fuel supply was a gain, for although 
hitherto the Commissariat had helped us with carriage, we had now 
to depend on our backs and legs for all transport purposes. The 
work in battery became much lighter as the winter advanced, half 
gun detachments only, asa rule, goingdown, but at this time the night 
telief left the trenches at daylight, got back to camp in an hour, rested 
till 9 or 10 a.m., and then marched to Balaklava for food, or for coal. 
This latter we carried up in haversacks, one on either side, and gave 
it in, at the company kitchens. After the battle of Balaklava we 
lost the use of the Woronzow road. The state of the track now 
traversed, especially on the Col de Balaklava (é.e., the rise from the 
plain to the Upland), has been vividly portrayed by Sir E. Hamley, 
but even his description of its horrors falls short of the facts. On 
more than one occasion during the winter my boots were sucked off 
my feet by the tenacious mud, churned up in the rich alluvial soil of 
the valley ; and in January I saw 18 horses trying in vain to drag a 
gun on a travelling carriage, with 5 feet diameter wheels, over the 
hill, which, early in October, offered no difficulties to the hand 
power of the sailors, even with the gun on the board-ship trucks.’ 

But all our journeys were not undertaken for our stomachs. Our 
Chiefs were renewing the armament of the batteries, prior to an 
assault in which the English were to storm the Redan and Barrack 
battery. This assault was unavoidably delayed till after the Russians 
had been strongly re-inforced, and they occupied the Mamelon, while 
we were thinking of doing so, and thus, the assault was eventually 
postponed indefinitely. 

We transported our own ammunition, each bluejacket carrying a 
cartridge, 16 lbs. in weight, for the 68 pounder guns, on either side 
of the body. The men at first disliked carrying these to the battery, 
thinking 32 lbs. of powder was a disagreeable load under fire, but 
the officers setting the example in picking up the bags, nothing was 
said, and the load was soon preferred to that of round shot, as being 
of easier carriage. Later in the Siege the Naval brigade furnished 
daily parties for carrying up hutting materials for the Army, besides 
200 men to assist the Railway plate-layers. 

We were not the only combatants acting as transport. The 
infantry at Balaklava during December and January, carried 7,000 
loads of siege materials to the Engineer Parks, and 145 tons weight 
of biscuit to the Army Headquarters depot. It was not till the spring 
of 1855 that Croats were engaged as carriers, although we were 
within two days’ steaming of Constantinople, where all merchandise 
and personal luggage is transported on the backs of men, who at 
that time earned from 9d. to 1s. per diem, Even had they been 
unwilling to come to the Crimea on any terms, and we could have 


(1) Wheels of 18 inches diameter. 
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been generous, the Ministers of the Sultan, who was then our “ very 
good friend,” could doubtless have found means of persuading them 
if the Porte’s aid had been invoked. 

A man who has been practising economy all his life, and referring 
to a central office for authority to expend even the smallest sums, 
cannot change his habits in a few weeks, so I impute no blame, but 
merely record a fact noted in my journal, dated Ist January, 1855, 
which irritated us at the time :— 

** We were offered last week 300 ponies, brought up to Balaklava on specu- 
lation, but the officer thinking the price too high, refused to purchase till he 
had got authority from a superior. This he obtained, but when he returned 
next day the French had bought the cargo.” 

A day or two after shifting our position, our senior officer had a 
visit from the officer commanding a French Regiment, stationed 
immediately above our camp, who said—-“‘ We think your sailors 
have somewhat indistinct ideas about ow nership of anim: als. As yet 
our men have strict orders not to retaliate, but I must explain that 
this cannot continue, and as I have some of the most expert thieves 
in Paris under my command, unless your men desist, some morning 
when you awake, youll find half your camp gone!” I presume 
this was a word in time, for we remained good friends. 

During the last days of November, and the first of December, the 
Russians reconnoitred our position at night, and we were ordered to 
keep full gun detachments in the batteries. This was irksome, for 
the trenches were frequently inundated by the heavy rains, and we 
had to sit on stones or shell boxes, to keep our feet out of the water. 
Just before daylight on the 2nd December, the Russians, bayoneting 
a pair of our advanced sentries who were sound asleep, fell on a 
picquet, which benumbed with cold could offer but little resistance. 
Its relief, however, came up at the moment, and our men then 
charged and drove the enemy back. A few nights later, not only 
were the sentries killed, but several men of their reliefs (I counted 
seven) were bayoneted through their blankets, while lying asleep in 
the advanced trench. 

The Russians at this time frequently sent out a dozen men, ~vho, 
crawling up near our works, opened fire ; this obliged our soldiers to 
remain on the alert, but their incessant work was daily rendering 
them less capable of remaining awake. As Lord Raglan wrote : 
“ Our men are on duty five nights out of the six, a large proportion 
constantly under fire.”’ 

In the second week of December, I went to sleep in the 2l-gun 
battery about 8 p.m., when it was freezing, and I was more anxious 
to get out of the wind than into adry spot. The wind dropped and 
it rained about 2 a.m., when, although I felt I was getting wet, I 
was too tired to rise. When I tried to do so just before daylight, I 
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could not move, the water having frozen around me, for with the 
coming day the temperature had fallen. My comrades carried me 
back, and putting hot bottles to my feet and around my body, with 
loving care and attention saved me from frost-bite. Numbers of 
our sentries were thus affected, and six weeks later some of the 
Naval Brigade officers went round every morning before daylight, 
to bring in soldiers who from the intense cold had become incapable 
of movement. Our Commodore records in his diary that he watched, 
later in the siege, a soldier staggering out of the trenches towards 
camp, till he fell. Captain Lushington hurried to him, but he was 
already dead, having struggled on till his heart ceased to act. 

Few men till late in December had more than one shirt, which 
they had worn incessantly day and night for weeks. During the last 
week of October, when the days were pleasantly warm, our soldiers 
tried to wash their only shirt, and every afternoon in the trenches 
the covering parties might be seen sitting naked, and picking 
vermin of all kinds from their garments. Now, their hair and bodies 
swarmed with lice: they had but one pair of lace boots, which 
when wet, they were afraid to take off, lest they should fail to get 
them on again. When questioned by the doctor they would often 
deny that they felt numbness in the feet, lest they should be ordered 
to take off their boots, and go to hospital. 

The life of an infantry soldier belonging to a battalion in the 
front was thus spent :—The men were mustered, carrying greatcoat 
and blanket, just before dusk, and marched through a sea of mud 
into the trenches, which were full of deep holes from which boulders 
and stones had been taken ; into these holes, owing to darkness, the 
men often fell. When the soldier reached his position, he had to 
sit with his back to the parapet, and his feet drawn up close to allow 
others to pass along the 4 feet wide trench. If he was not for 
picquet in the advanced trenches, he could lie down, hoping that his 
comrades out in the front would, by keeping awake, give sufficient 
warning in the event of an attack. Assuming the soldier was not 
on picquet and there was no alarm, and these were of frequent 
occurrence, he could lie down till daylight, when he marched back to 
camp. In the early part of the winter he was generally on duty 
two nights out of three, and later, every other night. 

This applied, however, to those men who were required only as a 
guard or reserve in the trenches, and not to the condition of those 
who were employed from 200 to 300 yards in advance, often within 
conversational distance of the opposing sentries. The reliefs of the 
sentries could snatch a dog’s sleep, four hours out of six, hoping 
their comrades would, by remaining on the alert, give them time to 
jump up ere the enemy was on them; but for the two hours each 
man was out near the enemy, the strain on the nervous system 
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would have been great even to a robust well-fed man. These 
sentries had necessarily to stand absolutely still, silent, and watch- 
ful, and as the severity of the weather became more and more marked, 
numbers of men whose frames were weakened by want of adequate 
nutritious food were found in the morning frost-bitten and unable 
to move. One battalion which landed nearly 900 strong early in 
November was actually in the trenches six nights out of seven, and 
then became so reduced, not only in numbers’, but also in the men’s 
bodily strength, that it was unable to go on duty again. 

When the soldier got back to camp, he used to lie under a worn-out 
tent, through which the rain beat, often in a puddle which chilled 
his bones. The less robust would fall asleep completely worn out, to 
awake shivering, and in many cases to be carried to a hospital 
scarcely more comfortable than the tent which they had left, and 
thence to a grave in two or three days. Those who were stronger, 
went out and collected roots of brushwood, or of vine, and roasted 
the green coffee ration in the tin of the canteen ; then, as already 
described, pounding it in a fragment of shell with a stone, ere they 
boiled it for use. Others unequal to this laborious process, would 
drink their rum with a piece of biscuit and lie down in the greatcoat 
and blanket which they had brought, often wet through, from the 
trenches. 

In the afternoon the soldier was sent on fatigue from five to seven 
miles, according to the position of his camp, usually to Balaklava, to 
bring up rations. On his return he had again to gather fuel to boil 
the salt beef or salt pork in his mess tin, which did not hold water 
enough to abstract the salt. A portion of it therefore only was 
consumed, and it was necessary from time to time to tell off men to 
bury the quantities thrown away. Salt pork, which was issued two 
days out of seven, was frequently eaten by the men in its raw state, 
from the difficulties of finding fuel to cook it. 

Shortly before dusk the soldier either marched back to the 
trenches, or lay down to sleep, if he was not on piquet in front of 
the camp. Many men, disliking to report themselves sick, were 
varried back from the trenches in the morning, and died a few hours 
afterwards; those who reported sick were taken to hospital, in many 
vases a bell tent; here the men lay often in mud on the ground, 
and in many instances their food was only salt meat and biscuit, and 
they were so crowded together that the medical officer could scarcely 
pass between the patients. 

The Regimental medical officers, unable to procure medical com- 
forts, medicine, or proper housing, were eager to send down their 
patients, even in storm and rain, to Balaklava, as the best chance of 
saving their lives. As we had no transport, and the French could not 


1) In February, 290 all ranks. 
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always lend us mule litter-transport, many were necessarily carried 
on cavalry horses, which, slipping up on the hill beside Balaklava, 
often caused the further injury or death of the patient. As I was 
returning from Balaklava, on more than one occasion I met a 
party of sick, mainly frost-bitten, riding cavalry horses, the 
troopers leading them and holding the men on, but the ground was 
covered with snow and very slippery, and on the hill above Kadikoi, 
I once saw every man have a fall from the horses slipping, and some- 
times falling. 

The small schoolhouse at Balaklava held only between 300 and 
400 men, thus the great majority of the sick and wounded were 
necessarily laid on the beach, exposed to the elements in all weathers, 
awaiting their turns for embarkation in the transports. While on 
the steamer between Balaklava and the Bosphorus, a voyage of 
from thirty-six to forty-eight hours, the soldier seldom got any- 
thing but tea and biscuit, sometimes only water. Yet no man 
was ever heard, even in hospital, to complain, or even to allude to 
his sufferings, except as incidents inseparable from war time. 

I have given some instances of our ignorance of war, but surely there 
is nothing in history grander than the enduring courage and discipline 
of the British soldier as shown in the winter 1854—5, There was 
practically no crime. It is true sentries fell asleep, but not till the 
men’s strength was exhausted by starvation, exposure, and over- 


work. The Engineer officers often complained of the smallness of 


the task executed by working parties, but the majority of the 
workers were more fit for a convalescent home than for hard labour. 
When the men were so listless at night as to vex energetic officers 
who were anxious to push forward ‘the covered ways towards the 
enemy’s works, it needed only a sortie, and the inspiring shout of any 
officer whose voice they could recognise in the darkness, to send a 
few men headlong into a crowd of Russians. Though there was an 
absolute weakness of bodily strength, yet the men’s spirits never 
quailed, and it was a common occurrence for men to deny feeling 
ill, lest they should throw more duty on their comrades. 

The epoch of the old soldier, as known in Long Service armies, has 
passed away. After 12 or 15 years in the Ranks as a private, his field 
service value sensibly decreases, Moreover, except in the small 
proportion of about one-twentieth of our forces, he declines to serve 
on. Therefore, he cannot be seen again, nor indeed would he be so 
effective for modern warfare, as the more fully instructed soldier’ of 
to-day, when stiffened by experienced non-commissioned officers, a 
small proportion of old soldiers, and Reserve men; but we who saw 
the old soldier die without a murmur, may well be excused dilating 
on his virtues when we endeavour to describe what he suffered for 


(1) When full-grown. 
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our country, which, having given him a task far beyond his strength, 
failed to supply him with clothes and food. 

When the soldier reached Scutari in the early months of the war, 
his treatment was very different from what it became later. In 
peace time the soldier in hospital used his own under-linen, knife, 
fork, and spoon, and as at first there was no supply of these articles 
in the field hospitals, and next to none at Scutari, the result was 
painful, for when dysenteric patients were admitted, their shirts, worn 
day and night for months, were necessarily, in many cases, cut from 
off the men’s backs, Miss Nightingale arrived at Scutari on the 
4th of November, and although, in the first instance, she acted as 
an adviser only of the Secretary of State for War, yet her local 
power increased daily ; the doctors assisted her, and if our Depart- 
ments were slow to act—a natural result of close inquiry into esti- 
mates—yet the irresponsible Public, when made aware, by the 
graphic correspondence of Mr. W. H. Russell, of the situation in 
the Crimea, was quick, and the distribution of the Zimes fund begun 
at Scutari in December. A month later, those in the Crimea were 
also benefited by it. 

I have before me a sketch of Inkerman by Simpson, cut from an 
illustrated paper of February 10th, 1855. On the reverse side I 


read: “English Funds heavy. . .. Proposed Army increase of 


35,000 men has a depressing effect. . . . The Army in the Crimea 
falls into the most ‘heartrending’ condition, but it is the Press 
which exposes the truth.” 

Much had been done at Scutari by the single Engineer officer avail- 
able before Miss Nightingale arrived, but more was needed. The build- 
ings we occupied were magnificent in appearance, but underneath were 
sewers and cesspools choked with filth. The wind blew sewer gas 
into the corridors where many of the sick were lying. The wards 
had no ventilation, and the patients were greatly overcrowded. 
The closets in the upper floor were drained by earthen piping run- 
ning down through the walls, and these being misused, as is the 
wont of uneducated folks, were constantly choked, causing an in- 
tolerable stench. Rags, bed-clothing, and bones, were often removed 
from the pipes, and on one occasion the body of a newly-born baby, 
for the building was occupied not only as a hospital, but also as « 
depot for troops. 

When the troops landed at Gallipoli in the early spring of 1854, 
the women and children accompanied some battalions, and although 
they were at once ordered back, a few managed to remain at Scutari. 
From the end of 1854 there was continuous improvement in the 
drainage and administration, and when, stricken by typhoid, I lay 
there several months in 1856, until my mother’s nursing and a 
strong constitution enabled me to travel by short stages to England, 
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the hospital was as perfect as it could be made."’ The death rate in 
the hospitals, both Front and Base, shows clearly when our miseries 
culminated— 


1854-5. 
July . - ‘ P ; , . 880 
October ‘ 7 - . : . 760 
December ; ° ° . ‘ - 1900 
January , , ‘ ‘ , . 3,100 


but from February on it steadily diminished, and in June, 1855, was 
no greater than in hospitals at home. 

While the soldiers were thus dying at a rate exceeding the per- 
centage of deaths from the Great Plague of London, in 1665, the Naval 
Brigade enjoyed comparatively good health, losing 105 per centum 
only, of which 7 per cent. were fatal wound cases, against an average 
of 15 per centum in the cavalry, and 24 per centum in the battalions 
around Balaklava, which carried stores. The infantry in the Front, 
from sickness alone, lost on an average 39 per centum, but in eight 
battalions which were most hardly worked, the mortality amounted 
to over 70 per centum. 

There were many causes accounting for this remarkable difference 
of the military and naval forces, but their relative importance may 
be stated in sequence as follows :— 

The sailors had— 

Good cooking arrangements, 
More clothes, 
Less work. 

After the great storm, the Naval Brigade moved to a sheltered 
valley. The men lived in tents throughout the winter, but they 
were thoroughly drained, and shelters were made for drying clothes, 
by building up walls and covering them with hides and tarpaulins. 
So much importance was attached to this point that the first hut we got 
from England, erected about the middle of January, was converted 
into a drying room. The company cooks were not taken to the 
trenches’; good soup cauldrons were made out of empty powder 
cases ; parties, commanded by an officer who himself always carried 
a load, brought charcoal or coal from Balaklava daily ; our water 
supply was good, and close at hand, for we got some well-sinkers 
from the army, and thus ensured our men drinking from an uncon- 
taminated source. Great attention was paid to the sanitation of our 
camp, and to ensure its perfect cleanliness the latrines were dug on 
the opposite side of the ravine, over which we threw a suspension 
bridge. 

We received certain necessaries from Army stores on application, 

(1) I gathered, in August, 1894, that the Turks had reverted to their system of 
drainage. 

(2) I believe, from December onward, most battalions left some cooks in camp. 
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irrespective of the time we had worn our garments since leaving our 
ships, while in the army there arose delays and misunderstandings 
as to whether free issues were to be made, or a subsequent charge 
exacted from the men. 

In the morning, either coffee or cocoa, generally the latter, was 
prepared, as on board ship. On a slight increase of sickness—it 
being suspected that the men for the daylight Relief, in order to 
have a few minutes more in their blankets, did not give themselves 
time to drink their coffee or cocoa—they were paraded by com- 
panies ten minutes before we marched off, and were made to drink 
their ration in front of the officers. Quinine and lime juice was also 
always swallowed on parade, and oranges were served out according 
to the custom of the navy, as additional rations and not as medical 
comforts, which, as in the army, were issuable only on medical 
advice. 

When the men returned from the batteries in the evening, they 
had hot soup made from salt meat, which had been in soak to extract 
the salt; and sometimes from bullocks’ heads, which were bought 
from the butchers at the adjoining Commissariat slaughter places, 
when fresh meat was issued to the troops. This was in addition to 
our own rations, for which we drew fresh meat ten times in December. 
Moreover, the men, except from one or two ships, spent only three or 
four months on shore, being recalled when their ships went home, and 
replaced by fresh, healthy men, recently arrived from England. 

Our men had not only more clothing, but the officers saw that 
every man on returning from the trenches removed his wet garments 
before he was allowed to lie down, and they were dried in the shanties 
above described, heated with a stove for the purpose. Later in the 
siege, when our men got their month’s pay, there was at first some 
drunkenness at night. This, being detrimental to health, was at 
once checked by a tattoo parade muster taken by officers, who in 
those days did, and as I believe still do in the navy, much of the 
work performed by non-commissioned officers in the army. 

It may seem strange that the sailors knew better how to manage 
on shore than did soldiers, but their daily life, when at sea, quickens 
a man’s resources of mind more than does peace service in a garri- 
son ; and, moreover, we numbered only 1,200 of all ranks, had many 
officers, so personal supervision was easy to carry out. 

I, personally, was in the trenches nearly every second night dur- 
ing the winter, but most of the men had from three to four nights 
in bed. 

During the whole of January our soldiers had as much as they 
could do in keeping the trenches free of mud and snow, when the 
hair on the men’s faces was often covered in icicles. The soil varied 
from an impenetrable frozen hardness, which defied the spade, to a 
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soft and sticky mud, which clung to it, but in the last week of 
January there was a slight improvement in the weather, and matters 
were then improving also at our Base. 

We found Balaklava, a village of 500 inhabitants, neither cleaner 
nor dirtier than most Tartar locations, but from want of system, it 
went from bad to worse. Dead animals floated on the water—dead 
carcases, human and animal, were buried all around, many so incom- 
pletely as to be washed up when a westerly wind raised the water 
in the harbour. There were no slaughter-houses, no latrines, and 
most people did what suited them best without regard to others. The 
harbour was crowded with shipping, with mixed cargoes, loaded in 
England without due consideration for us at Balaklava, and thus 
both human and animal food, tents, warm clothing, heavy ordnance, 
and siege material were frequently stowed in one big ship. In most 
of our ships bills of lading were sent out, but when alterations of 
cargo were made at intermediate ports in the Mediterranean, the 
changes were not always noted. 

With the arrival, at the end of January, of Admiral Boxer, who 
took charge of the port, landing stages were built and things began 
to go straighter, if at first not so smoothly as at Kamiesh, where the 
French, utilizing their Algerian experiences, had everything well 
arranged from the outset. 

During the month of February, though the tide ot our misery 
had slackened, there was yet much suffering. About the third week 
there was a heavy fall of snow, accompanied by a biting Northerly 
wind, Our numbers were increased by drafts, and on the 1st February 
our strength was 44,000, but of these 18,000 only were present, and, 
unfortunately, the drafts were not of the same stamp as the men they 
had replaced. Our army averaged seven years service’ in September, 
1854, now the lads coming out were 18 years of age or under, and 
many had never been taught how to shoot. A general officer writ- 
ing on the 8th December, mentions seeing these boys at squad drill. 
Moreover, many of the officers were equally inexperienced, and in May 
the Engineer officers complained, that “the daily expenditure of 
ammunition by the guards of the trenches is enormous. The men 
principally recruits, and the greater number of officers young lads, 
are perfectly ignorant of their duties, the men are not under control, 
and empty their pouches as soon as they can.” And again, they com- 
plained that “ instead of waiting quietly the approach of the enemy, 
they cheer and fire wildly when expecting an attack, causing confu- 
sion in which they frequently wound each other.” 

We were learning, however, in many ways, and later always had 
a general officer on duty in the trenches, who, by controlling all 
Services, made everything work more smoothly. 


(1) This is from memory. 
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During the depth of the winter the magazines, which were kept 
well drained, were the only restful spots in the batteries. Although 
they only held, with any degree of comfort, one man, officers would 
often on various pretexts get inside. On one occasion the officer of 
a distinguished regiment, during a night of pitiless rain, offered the 
magazine man a ration of rum, which the bluejacket accepted, invit- 
ing the officer inside, as indeed was expected. After an hour’s con- 
versation the bluejacket, being anxious to get rid of the officer, and 
having tried in vain to induce him to move, set to scratching himself, 
and, with much bad language, protested he was being eaten alive. 
The officer immediately left, and the bluejacket was enabled to lie 
down at full length ! 

I made the acquaintance of Lord Raglan at this time. Whenever 
I was not on trench or transport duty I was sent to Balaklava, or to 
Kamiesh to buy food for our mess, and at the latter place I called in 
Kazatch bav to see my friend Hewett,’ H.M.S. Beagle, who had been 
ordered home, and stayed the night, greatly appreciating not only 
good food, but unlimited ablutions. When I was leaving next morn- 
ing, Lieutenant Burgoyne,? H.M.S. Swallow, who had dined with 
Hewett in order to meet me, asked me to carry a letter for his father, 
General Sir John Burgoyne, up to headquarters, and I gladly 
assented, although it would take me some way round. We had 
served together in H.M.S. Queen the previous year, when he was 
mate of the maintop, of which J was midshipman. While at sea in 
a half gale of wind, we were ordered to send down our topgallant 
masts, and during the operation he showed a courage and power 
of bearing pain I have seldom seen equalled. 

For the sake of my readers who are not acquainted with the mys- 
teries of nautical terms, I may explain that a topmast is placed along- 
side a lower mast, and is pulled up into its position by a rope passing 
over a pulley in the top of the lower mast, and similarly the top- 
gallant-mast is hoisted up by a rope running over a pulley at the top 
of the topmast. In the lower end of the topgallant mast is a hole 
corresponding with a hole in the top of the topmast; and when as 
the mast rises the two holes coincide, a wedge-shaped piece of iron 
called a fid being slipped in, takes and supports the weight of the 
topgallant-mast. 

The man at the topmast-head, whose duty it was to pull out the 
fid, was afraid to put both hands on to the grummet which ran 
through the edge of the iron wedge, for the ship was rolling so 
heavily in the trough of the seas as to render it difficult for any one 
to retain his position aloft without holding on, and Burgoyne, using 
strong language at the man for his want of nerve, ran nimbly aloft, 

(1) Afterwards Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett, V.C. 
(2) Lost, with all hands, when in command of H.M.S. Captain, in 1877. 
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and, pushing him out of the way, put both hands on to the fid 
and attempted to pull it out. The wood, after several hours’ rain, 
had swollen, enclosing the fid so tightly that it required considerable 
effort to move it. 

During the half-hearted efforts of the man, who only exerted the 
force of one arm, the Marines on deck had got tired of holding the 
weight, and just as Burgoyne, getting the fingers of both hands 
inside the hole, had succeeded in moving the fid, the Marines “ com- 
ing up” (¢e., slacking their hold), let down the topgallant mast, 
weighing three-quarters of a ton, on to Burgoyne’s hands, catching 
the tips of two fingers, which were crushed. 

Burgoyne felt that his hand was jammed beyond any effort he 
could make to extricate it. If he had screamed or shouted, the 
fifty men on the topgallant fall’ would have looked up, and he would 
have remained pinned by the tips of his fingers, but with extraor- 
dinary self-command, placing his disengaged hand to his mouth, 
he hailed the deck in a voice which rang clear amidst the howling 
wind, shouting, “On deck there ?””—“ Ay! ay !”—‘ Sway again.” 
And the Marines, falling back (i.e., throwing all their weight on to the 
rope), lifted the mass from off my friend’s fingers, who managed to 
withdraw his hand, but, fainting immediately, we had to send him 
down on deck slung in the bight of a rope. 

Rain fell as I left Kazatch, and by the time I got to headquarters, 
eight miles, but which seemed to me double that distance, I was 
muddy to my knees and wet through. I was anxious not to be 
seen, for, besides my dirty state, midshipmen in those days were 
taught to regard their superiors with awe. Thus we saluted carefully 
every senior: we stood touching our caps when addressing a post- 
captain, and remained bareheaded before an admiral. Having 
delivered the letter, I was hurrying away when I was called back, 
and taken in to see Lord Raglan, who was sitting at the luncheon- 
table with a French general, to whom I was presented, Lord Raglan 
making me blush by relating some incidents of the bombardment, 
personal to myself, which he had heard from Captain Peel, and 
with which I need not trouble my readers. He then desired one of 
his Staff to see after my comforts, and somewhat to my relief said 
nothing more till I was leaving the room. It exists now (1894) 
very much as then, for although the farm is occupied, the large 
room, as well as the small room next to it, in which Lord Raglan 
died, has not been disturbed in any way. 

I spent Christmas Day in the battery, and while speaking to a 
sergeant who was in charge of a working party, what we thought 
was a shot lodged in the parapet close to us without interrupting our 


(1) Hoisting rope. 
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conversation at first, but a few seconds later it burst, and a fragment 
cut my cap off my head, but without hurting me. 

I dined that night with Captain Peel, to whom I had been acting 
as aide-de-camp during the time his own aide-de-camp, who was a 
shipmate, had been away, sick on board H.M.S. Diamond. The other 
three guests were Captains Lushington, Burnett, and Moorsom, so 
I felt much honoured. Peel did everything well, from duty down- 
wards; and the dinner was a triumph of art, considering the cir- 
cumstances. 

From the end of the year to the middle of January was perhaps 
the climax of our misery. Men died in great numbers still, 
and on the Ist January there were 12,035 men in hospital, and 
11,367 at—though it cannot be truly said fit for—duty. Now, how- 
ever, nearly every man got two shirts, socks, and an extra blanket, 
and some greatcoats had been issued; by the 20th January over 
6,000 sheepskin jumpers had been given out, and towards the end 
of January liberal issues were made. Some may remember Punch’s 
pathetic picture of two starved, wan, threadbare soldiers in a snow- 
storm. One is saying, “Jim, they say they'll give us a medal!” 
“Indeed! Maybe they’ll give us a coat to put it on!” But the 
drawing, graphic as it is, scarcely conveys the intense previous 
suffering of our men, who died, as they lived, without making a 
complaint. 

Though supplies of food, clothing, and comforts were now arriv- 
ing, the men were too enfeebled to recover at once, and in January 
our Right attack, over a mile in extent, was often at the mercy 
of the enemy, who might have easily destroyed our guns and 
magazines. The usual number we could afford to send down to the 
trenches was about 350 all ranks, and on one night it dropped to 
less than 300; yet the remnants of our battalions struggled on. 
One battalion paraded, exclusive of officers, one serjeant and seven 
privates, and many companies numbered only from seven to eight files. 

In the last week of February two Russian men-of-war, moored in 
the upper harbour, under Shell Hill, annoyed greatly our 2nd 
Division by throwing shell into its camp. In order to lift the 
shell over the intervening heights, the gun firing them was slung 
on deck something like a mortar. Captain Peel worked out a 
scheme, on which he did me the honour of asking my opinion. 
His idea was to take four or six boats after dark down the face of 
the cliff almost opposite to the steamers. We were then to launch 
the boats, pull out about 300 yards, and board the ships, killing or 
driving below the few men who we believed would be on deck 
after the crews had retired to rest. In case of success, we were then 
to tow the ships ashore, or, if necessary, higher up the harbour, 
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immediately under the hill, on the crest of which the battle of 
Inkerman was fought. 

When pressed for an opinion as to the probable result of our 
undertaking, I expressed myself as doubtful of its success, but urged 
that any loss of men we might incur would be compensated for by 
the fright we should give the Russians, and the spirit of adventure 
imparted to our men. The Commander-in-Chief, however, thought 
the operation was too hazardous, and declined to allow it. 

Nevertheless, Captain Peel’s scheme having become known, stimu- 
lated the thoughts of other seamen, and later in the siege, John 
Shepheard, boatswain’s mate of H.M.S. St. Jean d’ Are, invented 
and constructed a very small boat, suitable for carrying one man and 
a large explosive. This duck-like structure floated only three inches 
above the water, and in it he visited in succession several ships of 
our squadron anchored outside Sevastopol, without being discovered. 
He then conceived an idea of launching his boat in the harbour, and 
paddling it under one of the Russian men-of-war, to which he pro- 
posed to fix an explosive and retire before the fuse acted. On the 
15th July, 1855, in the presence of the officers commanding the 
Naval Brigade, Shepheard launched his little craft, under protection 
of the French sentries, in Careenage bay, and paddled Westwards 
until he was stopped by a number of boats conveying troops from 
the Inner harbour to the North side. No one appears to have noticed 
him, but he could not venture through the constant stream of boats, 
and eventually retired in safety back to Careenage bay, shortly before 
daylight. 

We lost a friend on the 14th March, Captain Craigie, Royal 
Engineers, who had never missed a day’s work since the 7th October, 
when he laid out the first battery. He had just been relieved by 
Captain Wolseley,’ 90th Light Infantry, who was lent to the Engi- 
neers for duty, and had reached the Middle Ravine, where, in the 
act of lighting his pipe, he was struck down by a mortar shell, 
greatly regretted by all of us. Lord Wolseley had no difficulty in 
showing me the place (August, 1894), for the covered way from the 
21 gun battery into the Middle Ravine still exists. A little further 
South, @.e., higher up the ravine, there is a cluster of trees, marking 
the French burying place, opened after they relieved our 2nd Divi- 
sion on the extreme Right attack. The French are a practical 
people in war, and added a length to the grave pit every morning, 
so that it was always ready for the corpses, which were stripped and 
buried as soon as the soldiers were dead. 

On the 22nd March, the Russians attacked the French near the 
Mamelon early in the evening, and later got into an advanced 
battery, a small bugler about 16 years of age sounding the advance 


(1) Now Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
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on our parapet until he fell, from a volley, pierced by seven bullets. 
The Russians, led by a Circassian Chief, were for some minutes in the 
battery, and the Circassian not knowing anyone was in the magazine, 
tried to explode it, but was shot by the gunner, who had slept soundly 
till it was too late for him to retire with his comrades. A working 
party of 250 men of the 90th Light Infantry was at hand, and the 
Russians were driven back with loss. 

Next day a flag of truce was arranged to bury the dead, and I was 
sent to the battery with a large piece of calico, which I handed over 
to the senior officer, with the order to hoist it at 12.30 p.m., and 
then hurried on to our most advanced trench to try and reach the 
Mamelon before sentries were posted. While waiting, I amused 
myself by shouting and throwing stones at five of our soldiers, who, 
not having been relieved at daylight, had remained out in front, and 
had made themselves as small as possible in the grass. They were 
so sound asleep that they never awoke until I shook them. I ran on 
to the front, and after picking up and sending back a wounded Russian 
from the Northern side of the ravine, I got on to the ridge connecting 
the Mamelon and Malakoff, when I was stopped by a Russian officer; 
not, however, before I had time to look at the fall of the ground to 
the North of the ridge, which was my main object, since it was there 
the Russians would inevitably form up their reserves to retake the 
Mamelon after the French had carried it by assault, which was then 
in contemplation. Sentries were now placed, and for two hours we 
chatted, some few Russian officers speaking English, and several 
being conversant with French. 

During the cessation of hostilities, some Russian officers remarked 
on the excellent practice made by a 68-pounder gun in the 2l-gun 
battery, and informed us that they had one of equally heavy 
calibre, with which they meant the following morning to silence our 
gun which had done them much damage. The challenge was 
eagerly accepted. Soon after daylight next morning the Russian 
gun opened fire, and was answered, shot by shot, from our right 68- 
pounder, no other guns taking part in this duel. Our practice was 
superior to that of the foe, and after we had fired our 17th shot, the 
Russians “ceased firing”’ and dropped a mantlet over the embrasure, 
thus admitting that their gun was silenced. 

Captain Peel, who had gone on board when the Diamond’s detach- 
ment re-embarked, came back on the 2nd April with 200 bluejackets 
from his new command, H.M.S. Leander, and took me as his aide-de- 
camp, but on the 6th I nearly lost the appointment. On coming 
into the battery from the advance, several men shouted ‘ Look up, 
sir!” and I saw a mortar shell in the air over my head, but though 
it fell close to me it failed to burst. I valued the appointment not 
only for its connecting me more closely with one I admired so much 
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but because it gave me forage for my pony. Feeding it in the 
depth of winter had been a serious difficulty, and some of my methods 
were not such as 1 can now commend, although my pony had done 
public service throughout the siege. Elsworthy ‘ and I, in one of our 
earliest visits to Balaklava, had observed the stacks of barley on the 
wharves laid out for the ration parties, and later, we took the pony 
down, I carrying somewhat ostentatiously a bottle of rum, the accu- 
mulation of my ration. The sentry perceiving the rum, pony, and 
two men with lashings, walked to the end of his beat and looked 
towards the mouth of the harbour till we had balanced and lashed a 
sack on the saddle, when, as we departed, he returned and picked 
up my rum rations from between two sacks. For a week or ten 
days only this source failed us, and during this time the pony was 
fed on biscuits and loaves of bread bought in the French camp. 
I built a shanty for it, gave it one of my blankets, and it was never 
sick or sorry. 

On one occasion I profited by the animal’s sagacity and memory 
of localities. I had been sent with a message, and as night closed in, 
losing my way, I rode close up to the Russian lines near where the 
Allies joined hands. I perceived my mistake but could not identify 
my position, so threw the reins on the pony’s neck. It wheeled 
sharply round and carried me straight back to our camp. 

At 2 A.M. on the 18th June, 1855, when I was going out with 
the storming party, I tied up the pony to a gun in the 2l-gun 
battery, and never saw it again till late in July, when we met under 
the following extraordinary circumstances: I had been ten days 
on board H.M.S. Queen, off Sevastopol, and in Therapia hospital for 
nearly a month, when, as my wound showed no inclination to heal, 
I was sent to Constantinople, and embarked for Portsmouth. The 
ship sprung a leak next day, and we were transferred to another 
ship which was actually under weigh, when to our great disgust we 
were ordered by signal to anchor, and wait for two officers and two 
horses. These were Major Foster, 4th Dragoon Guards, with his 
charger, and Major Radcliffe,? 20th Regiment, and my pony, which 
neighed with delight on seeing me. Neither officer knew anything 
about the pony. I learnt later that a captain of a merchant vessel 
owned by my uncle, Mr. Western Wood, had visited the camp after 
I was wounded, and at the request of my messmates, had got the 
pony taken to Constantinople by a friend. It lived at my mother 
and sister’s home, in Essex, till 1883. 

Early in April, Lord Raglan, accompanied by Sir Harry Jones, 
walked round the Right attack, and on reaching the guns under my 
charge, he complained of fatigue and asked where he could sit down. 


(1) Fortnightly Review, October, page 493. 
(2) Now General Radcliffe, C.B. 
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Sir Harry Jones desired us to place some shell boxes near the 68- 
pounder as a seat for the Commander-in-Chief. Possibly neither 
was aware that this gun was drawing most of the desultory fire then 
being carried on. The Engineer-in-Chief went away to the other 
part of the battery, and had scarcely left us when a shot cut through 
the parapet six inches above Lord Raglan’s head, smothering him 
with stones and earth. Ashe stood up to shake the earth off his 
head, calm and unmoved as usual, he said ‘“ Quite close enough.” 

It rained all night of the 8th—9th of April, and when we went 
to our guns in the morning, the water was up to the level of the 
platforms which were raised about a foot above the ground in the 
trench in which the battery was formed. The Russians apparently 
did not anticipate our renewing the bombardment that morning, and 
must have had very few gun detachments in their batteries as 
neither the Malakoff nor the Redan answered our fire for some time. 
Soon after we had opened, an Aide-de-Camp came down and ordered 
us to cease firing immediately, and block up the embrasures, as it was 
considered that the weather was too inclement. We had scarcely 
complied with the order when another messenger arrived, desiring 
us to re-open immediately. I had charge of three guns, one an 8-inch 
65 ewt. gun and two long 32-pounders. With the 8-inch gun, 
which was manned by men who had served in the first bombard- 
ment, we soon got the range and made good practice, but the shooting 
of the 32-pounder guns’ crews, furnished by H.M.S. Leander, was very 
wild and eventually, by verifying the laying of the No. 1, I found 
both were short-sighted. While I was getting the range with the 
centre gun, the Captain of the right-hand gun fired such erratic shots 
that I ordered him to “cease firing,” when No. 3, the Loader, by 
name Michael Hardy, asked if the guns’ crew might “change 
rounds,” and that he might take the duties of No. 1. This I 
sanctioned, and after two rounds he got on the target a gun in the 
Malakoff battery, and made excellent practice. 

The Russians answered our fire slowly,’ but carefully, and during 
the first hour’s work the embrasure of the 8-inch gun which drew the 
greatest portion of the fire was cut down and rebuilt three times. 
After firing between two and three hours, the 8-inch gun, which 
stood in the angle of the battery, the right half of which fired at 
the Malakoff, while the left half fired at the Redan, became so hot 
that we were obliged to “cease firing,” and the men released from 
their work crowded up on the raised platform so as to stand out of 
the water, which in the dug-out trench was half-way up to their 
knees. The other two guns remained in action. 

It was important to observe exactly the first impact of each shot, 


(1) There was a scarcity of ammunition for a time, and Colonel Todleben was obliged 
on one occasion to empty infantry cartridges to provide powder for a battery. 
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which, with a steady platform for the telescope, I was able to effect, 
calling out “10 yards tothe right,” or “ 20 yards short,” as it struck 
the parapet or ground! I was resting my left hand with the telescope 
on the 8-inch gun, and was steadying my right hand on the shoulder 
of Charles ——, Ist class boy, while I checked the practice of the 
centre and right-hand gun, when a man handed round the grog for 
the gun’s crew then out of action. The boy asked me to move my 
elbow while he drank his grog, so that he might not shake me, and 
on receiving the pannikin he stood up, and was in the act of drinking, 
when a shot from the Redan, coming obliquely across us, took off 
his head, the body falling on my feet. At this moment, Michael 
Hardy, having just fired his gun, was “serving the vent.” This 
consists in stopping all current of air from the gun which, if allowed 
to pass up the vent, would cause any sparks remaining after the 
explosion to ignite the fresh cartridge. Hardy, like the rest of the 
gun’s crew, had turned up his sleeves and trousers as high as he 
could get them; his sailor's shirt was open low on the neck and 
chest. His face, neck, and clothes were covered with the contents of 
the boy’s head; to lift the thumb from the vent might occasion the 
death of Nos. 3 and 4, the Loader, and Sponger, who were then 
ramming home; but he never flinched. Without moving his right 
thumb from the vent, with the left hand he wiped the boy’s brains 
from his face and eyes as he looked round on us. Those sitting near 
me were speechless, startled, as indeed was I, for I had felt the wind 
of the shot, which passed within six inches of my face, when we 
were awakened to a sense of the situation by Hardy’s somewhat 
contemptuous exhortation as he thus addressed the men: “ You —— 
fools, what the hell are you looking at? Is the man dead, take his 
> «Jim, are 
you home?’’—this was said to No. 3, the Loader, who was in the 
act of giving the final tap on ramming home the fresh charge, and 
on getting the answer, “ Yes,” without bestowing another look at us, 
or possibly even seeing me, Hardy gave the order to his gun’s crew, 
“Run out, Ready.” 

I saw a great deal of Hardy after this episode, for always going to 
battery together, he carried down my blanket and tea-bottle, receiving 
my allowance of rum for his services. He was in many ways a 
remarkable man, for, having been stationed on shore for a little 
time in Eupatoria, he collected, doubtless by questionable means, 
some ponies, which he used to let out on hire to the officers of the 
fleet for a ride. Brave beyond description, he was an excellent 
sailor in all respects when kept away from drink, but any excess 
rendered him unmanageable. I shall relate his heroic end in the 
next Number of these Reminiscences. 


carcase away; isn’t he dead, take him to the doctor.’ 


Evetyn Woop. 
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A FEW weeks ago the daily newspapers contained an appeal, of a 
somewhat novel character, from Sir Joseph Lister, as Chairman 
of the Council of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
He stated that a new and highly successful method of treating a 
terrible disease, rapidly increasing in frequency, and in its severe 
forms almost or altogether intractable, had recently been discovered. 
The marvellous potency of the remedy has been demonstrated by a 
host of cases in which the gravest symptoms have disappeared under 
its application ; and certain additional advantages are claimed for it, 
namely, that the treatment is perfectly harmless, and that it is pro- 
phylactic as well as curative in its effects. Such a concurrence of 
advantages has seldom, if ever, been paralleled, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the preparation of the remedy involves processes of 
the utmost delicacy, and is therefore somewhat costly, and that the 
supply falls short of the demand. The disease referred to is known 
nowadays as diphtheria, a name only too familiar in many house- 
holds; and the new remedy has been termed antitoxin. Sir Joseph 
Lister appeals for funds to enable the Institute over which he pre- 
sides at once to take in hand the preparation of antitoxin on a large 
scale. It was fitting that one who has already done so much to pre- 
vent disease and to save life should place himself in the foreground 
of the battle against diphtheria. 

Before adverting to this new treatment and to the steps which led 
to its discovery, it seems desirable to give a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the complaint, and to notice the circumstances which tend to 
promote its spread. On this latter topic a large amount of evidence 
has accumulated during the last few years, but some portions of the 
subject are still involv oat in obscurity. 

About forty years ago a serious disease of the throat began to be 
very prevalent in this. country. Many deaths occurred, and much 
alarm was naturally created. It was generally regarded as a new 
phenomenon, for many distinguished physicians, including Dr. Addi- 
son and Sir T. Watson, confessed that they had never met with 
similar cases. Dr. Watson, indeed, averred that while practising in 
London for more than twenty-five years, he had scarcely so much as 
heard of such a disease. Before any outbreak actually occurred in 
this country, reports had become common that a disease of the throat 
was causing great mortality at Boulogne. When cases appeared at 
home the symptoms were found to be identical with those noticed on 
the other side of the Channel, and the epidemic was therefore stigma- 
tised as the ‘‘ Boulogne sore throat.” 

VOL, LVI, N.S. 3M 
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It is a very common practice, among individuals and commu- 
nities, to impute misfortunes of all kinds to the agency of others, or 
at least to external sources, and the history of medicine furnishes 
several examples of this propensity. The more serious the epidemic, 
the greater the proneness to seek for its origin in some other country. 
In the case, however, of this particular outbreak there was ample 
justification for applying to the malady, at least provisionally, the 
name of the place whence it spread to this country. The epidemic 
broke out in Boulogne early in 1855, and lasted until March, 1857. 
The disease was especially common and severe among the English 
residents, a somewhat numerous contingent at that time. It caused 
366 deaths, 341 of which were among children under ten years of 
age. Scattered cases began to appear in England in 1855, and in the 
following year many towns and districts experienced severe visita- 
tions. From that time the complaint has seldom been absent from 
this country, and in recent years there has been a very considerable 
increase in the number of cases. 

The term “diphtheria,” or rather “ diphtherite,” was first applied 
to the disease, in 1821, by M. Bretonneau, a physician at Tours. It 
is derived from a Greek word signifying a prepared hide or piece of 
leather; and the disease was so named because of its essential 
feature, viz., the presence of a layer of more or less tough membrane 
in various parts of the throat. Bretonneau was fully aware of the 
fact that diphtheria was by no means a new disease. He considered 
that the outbreaks observed by himself were identical in character 
with some epidemics described by certain Italian and Spanish physi- 
cians of the seventeenth century. There is, moreover, good reason 
for believing that the disease prevailed in very early times. Aretzus, 
a Greek physician of Cappadocia, who flourished about 100 a.p., has 
left a description of a disease which corresponds in all particulars 
with diphtheria as seen at the present time. He tells us that Egypt 
and Syria engender the complaint, which thence derived the name of 
Egyptian and Syrian ulcers. 

In the records of epidemics down to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there are many statements which would seem to apply to out- 
breaks of diphtheria. But the first absolutely reliable information 
about the complaint dates from the end of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries. It comes from Spain, where the 
disease continued to prevail for more than thirty years. The 
Spaniards called it Garottillo, which was originally the name applied 
to the small truncheon used in Spain by the executioner to strangle 
criminals. A few years later the complaint broke out in Naples, 
and afterwards in Sicily, where it caused great mortality among 
children. 

About a hundred years elapsed before the disease again became 
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prevalent in an epidemic form. In 1739 a very severe affection of 
the throat was observed in London, and some seven years later it 
caused great mortality at Bromley in Middlesex, and at Greenwich. 
A very minute and clear description of the disease and its symptoms 
was given by Dr. J. Fothergill in 1748. Not long afterwards epi- 
demics occurred near the Metropolis, and in various towns and villages 
in Devonshire and Cornwall. In some of these outbreaks scarlet 
fever and diphtheria were intermingled, as sometimes happens at the 
present day. Birmingham was subsequently visited. At Chesham, 
in Bucks, it was especially noticed that the complaint was not con- 
fined to the town, which lies in a valley, but appeared likewise with 
equal violence upon the neighbouring hills at a distance of five or 
six miles. Various parts of Europe experienced similar visitations 
at this period; and about the middle of the century the disease 
extended to America. 

Thenceforward the spread of the disease can be definitely traced. 
Bretonneau’s Memoirs contain the earliest account of any epidemic 
during the present century, though Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, had 
noticed isolated cases as early as 1812. The epidemic of Boulogne 
sore throat in 1855 marks an epoch in the history of diphtheria. 
There is every ground for hope that 1894 will be known as the year 
in which the disease was first successfully combated. 

As already stated, the essential characteristic of the disease is the 
presence of a membranous layer or coating, ash-grey in colour, in 
various parts of the throat, and sometimes in the nose. But before 
this appears, or at any rate before it is detected, there is generally 
more or less headache, weakness, difficulty of swallowing, pain in 
the throat and fever. The symptoms are, therefore, both local and 
general ; and they are liable to present great differences in their inten- 
sity and duration. No case, however mild its symptoms, is altogether 
free from danger. In some forms the patients recover in a few days, 
never having felt really ill; in others, after a very serious condition 
has existed for perhaps a fortnight, improvement sets in and a favour- 
able termination ensues. On the other hand, death may occur two 
or three days after the first appearance of the symptoms, or may 
follow at a later period, as a result of one or more of the many com- 
plications which are wont to occur. Between the mildest and the 
most severe cases innumerable gradations exist. The average mor- 
— varies in different epidemics ; it generally ranges between 

25 and 40 per cent. During the last few years the aumber of fatal 
cases has been steadily increasing in London, though the proportion 
of deaths to attacks has considerably diminished. In the metro- 
politan area in 1889, the deaths from diphtheria numbered 1,617 ; 
in 1892, they were 1,969; while in 1893, they reached a total of 
3,265. During the second quarter of the current year, 644 deaths 
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were registered from diphtheria, and 1,826 from the same cause in 
England and Wales. Recent observations, extending over eight 
years, in Prussia, show a yearly average mortality of more than 
40,000 children from diphtheria, the number of deaths almost equal- 
ling the fatality from scarlet fever, measles, and whooping-cough 
combined. 

The fact that the mortality from diphtheria has more than 
doubled in London during the twenty years terminated by 1890, and 
has, moreover, increased to a less extent throughout England and 
Wales, and especially in many cities and towns, cannot fail to excite 
ularm, not unmixed with surprise. During this period, many sani- 
tary laws have been passed, and their provisions have been vigor- 
ously carried out by a numerous staff of well-trained and competent 
officers. The public, as a body, is decidedly in favour of sanitary 
measures, and, for the most part, welcomes with avidity any arrange- 
ments likely to prevent disease. The beneficial effects of sanitary 
measures adopted in recent years has been often demonstrated ; 
deaths from such diseases as scarlet fever and typhoid, which respond 
directly to sanitation, have undergone a substantial reduction dur- 
ing the period under consideration, while the case with regard to 
diphtheria is of a very different character. It is surely worth while 
to endeavour to account for this remarkable difference. 

Inasmuch as the spread of diphtheria appears to be unchecked by 
sanitary measures, some authorities have gone so far as to assert 
that the disease is in the main independent of sanitary conditions or 
hygienic circumstances; but this view is nowadays not generally 
held. It is true that diphtheria sometimes prevails where the sani- 
tary arrangements appear to be excellent, and fails to invade places 
of an entirely opposite character. The inference would seem to be 
obvious; but it is safer to assume that insanitary surroundings of 
all kinds tend to favour the spread of the disease, perhaps directly, 
but certainly by lowering the general health and the capacity for 
resisting infection. In the opinion of many medical officers of 
health, the existence of surface ventilators from the main sewers in 
the neighbourhood of houses is a possible, and even probable, cause 
of the spread of diphtheria. In Bristol the sewers have no external 
means of ventilation through grids and shafts, and the road gullies, 
after being water-trapped, are carried direct to the sewers. The 
death-rate from diphtheria is very low, and a similar experience 
is reported from Woolwich, where there are no surface ventilators 
connected with the sewers. This question assuredly demands further 
investigation, 

The extraordinary spread of the disease in recent years is pro- 
bably owing to a variety of causes. Increased means of communica- 
tion must have exercised a mere or less decided influence ; but there 
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are other factors of a still more potent character. It has been 
frequently observed, during marked epidemics, that certain localities 
were far more prone to be visited than others, and that such places 
were among the first to be attacked in subsequent outbreaks. These 
localities may be regarded as offering specially favourable conditions 
for the growth and development of the poison introduced from 
without; or, according to another theory, the germs of the disease 
may have lain dormant during the non-epidemic period and re- 
acquired their activity on the return of favourable conditions of an 
unknown character. 

Season and climate exert but little influence on the development 
and spread of diphtheria, but the disease is more common in temperate 
and cold climates than in the tropics. European statistics show that, 
in many epidemics, the maximum of sickness has occurred in the 
colder months, and the minimum in the warmer. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions to this statement. 

Opinions differ as to whether varieties of soil exercise any influence 
in the development and spread of diphtheria. Dr. Hirsch states that 
the disease has been as prevalent in elevated as in low-lying places, in 
mountainous regions as on the level ground, on plains as in valleys, 
on dry as on wet soil, on the most varied geological formations, on 
porous and hard rock equally. But recent observers attribute more 
or less importance to dampness of soil in the production and spread 
of diphtheria. 

It has been already observed that children are far more liable than 
adults to be attacked by the disease, and the liability is greatest 
between the ages of three and twelve. The mortality is greater 
during the first five years of life than at any other period. It is 
greater among females than among males, and this difference, which 
increases with the age of the children, is in great measure due to 
the larger share taken by girls in attending to household duties and 
in waiting upon the sick. 

As the result of countless experiments and observations, it may 
now be regarded as certain that the symptoms of diphtheria are due 
to the action of a specific micro-organism, which was discovered by 
Loffler. Hosts of other organisms are found in the false membrane 
or coating; but little, if any, importance can be attached to them, 
inasmuch as germs of many kinds find an appropriate soil in dead 
tissues exposed to the air, and even in the mouth itself. It is now 
claimed that a distinct bacillus, which, when inoculated upon certain 
animals produces diphtheria, has been isolated and cultivated with 
success. These organisms have the power of producing a chemical 
poison in the diphtheritic membrane of the throat, whence it is 
absorbed by the system. 

Long before the word “bacillus”? was coined, observers were 
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agreed as to the eminently contagious character of the malady. The 
occurrence of several cases in the same house, or in the same street, 
might, of course, be due to the fact that all the sufferers had been 
exposed to a common cause; but many instances are on record 
proving beyond the possibility of doubt that the disease may be 
distributed from the sick to those about them. In not a few cases 
medical men have fallen victims to diphtheria, after receiving in the 
nose or mouth a fragment of membrane coughed up by a patient. 
Such actual and visible contact with the virus is, however, not neces- 
sary, for the poison, in an invisible form, may pass through the air. 
Moreover, it would seem to cling with great tenacity to clothes 
and bed-linen, and even to the walls, woodwork, and furniture of 
rooms in which cases have been treated. Dr. Squire states that in 
a country house in Scotland, a visitor was attacked by the disease 
after occupying a room in which a case had occurred eleven months 
previously. It is probable that the virus can be carried only for 
short distances by currents of air, for in many epidemics cases are 
restricted to a few houses or to a single street, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood escapes. 

It is highly probable that the spread of diphtheria is promoted in 
a very special manner by the massing together of large numbers of 
children, as occurs at the present day in many of our elementary 
schools. This view has been forcibly advocated by Dr. Thorne, who 
has paid great attention to the subject. He points out (1) That 
school attendance brings together those members of the community 
who are, by reason of age, most susceptible of diphtheria. (2) The 
children thus brought together are placed, and remain for many 
hours of the day, in exceptionally close relation with each other. 
Transmission of the virus is facilitated by the closeness of the mouth 
of the affected person to the mouth of the recipient, while the collec- 
tive singing among the children and the consequent forced expiratory 
efforts must tend to diffuse the exhalations far and wide. (3) The 
closer the aggregation, and the more defective the ventilation, the 
greater the risk. (4) Any faulty sanitary surroundings render the chil- 
dren especially liable to receive infection in the presence of any case 
of diphtheria. (5) There are ample grounds for believing that the 
aggregation of children in elementary schools constitutes one of the 
conditions under which a form of disease of particular potency for 
spread and for death may be, so to speak, manufactured. (6) The 
danger of school aggregation is by no means limited to the period in 
which the disease is acute. (7) The practice of kissing and of 
transferring sweetmeats from mouth to mouth, as also the joint use 
of drinking-cups, &c., must be credited with a share in the diffusion 
of diphtheria. The fact must always be borne in mind that in not a 
few cases the disease assumes a very mild form. There may be no 
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appreciable fever, and the general health is little if at all disturbed. 
Many children retain their appetites, and would, if left to them- 
selves, run about the house as usual. Such cases are especially 
dangerous to the community, for the nature of the complaint may 
not at first be suspected. Meanwhile, other children become in- 
fected, and may soon present all the symptoms of a terribly 
severe attack. 

But besides dissemination by contact and through the medium of 
the atmosphere, other channels of propagation have been discovered 
during the last few years. Milk may absorb the virus from patients, 
and communicate the disease to those who drink it. But a still 
more singular fact has been brought to light in connection with 
milk as a medium of propagation, namely, that epidemics have 
occurred in which the poison was derived, not from a human source, 
but from the cows themselves. Dr. Klein has shown that these 
animals can be successfully inoculated with cultures of the diphtheria 
bacillus, with the result that an eruptive disease is produced on the 
teats and udders. A few days after the inoculation, the presence 
of the diphtheria bacillus could with certainty be demonstrated in the 
milk of the cow, collected under all precautions. Dr. Klein justly 
remarks that these results lead in great measure to a right under- 
standing of certain epidemics of milk-diphtheria. It is worthy of 
note that in cows the poison does not affect the organs of the throat. 

Evidence is likewise at hand of the occurrence of diphtheria, 
sometimes with severe changes in the throat, among other domestic 
animals—for example, cats, horses, sheep, and fowls. The popular 
idea that a cat with symptoms of a cold in the head is a source of 
danger to children may hold good with regard to a much more 
dangerous disease. In houses containing patients suffering from 
diphtheria, cats have been known to present certain peculiar symptoms, 
“eitherantecedently, coincidently or subsequently, they appear to have 
some kind of throat illness and cannot swallow; they sneeze and 
their eyes water ; bronchial mischief is noticed early, and the animals 
often become emaciated and many die.’’ Although the throat remains 
free from diphtheritic membrane, peculiar and striking changes 
are found in many organs of the body. A similar disease exists 
naturally among cats, and is believed to be equivalent to human 
diphtheria. Dr. Klein, therefore, considers that the cat is susceptible 
of diphtheria, and capable of communicating the disease to other 
cats and also to human beings. 

Enough has been said to show that diphtheria can be propagated 
through various channels, and to account, in some degree, for the 
increase in the number of cases during recent years. It remains to 
consider the measures calculated to check the prevalence of the 
disease and to describe the remedy lately introduced. 
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The notification and isolation of cases ought, of course, to be 
sedulously carried out; but there are several difficulties in the way. 
Sore throat is a very common complaint; it is, indeed, one of the 
symptoms of an ordinary cold, and a condition which may pass into 
diphtheria may exist for many hours without exciting the least 
suspicion. When cases of diphtheria occur in any locality all forms 
of throat disease ought to be carefully investigated and examined by 
a medical practitioner. The efficient ventilation of schools would 
do much to check the spread of all infective diseases. If natural 
ventilation could not be achieved, artificial means of supplying fresh 
air ought to be adopted, notwithstanding the expense of any such 
method. When a case of undoubted diphtheria has occurred among 
children attending a school, the buildings should be forthwith closed 
and thoroughly disinfected. As a matter of course, the sufferers 
should be isolated, and visits from other children should be strictly 
forbidden. The milk-supply will require special attention, and all 
insanitary conditions should be remedied as far as possible. The 
object of sanitarians, however, is to prevent the occurrence of 
infectious diseases, a task confessedly difficult, though not impossible. 
It is, however, a sad mistake to leave things alone until an epidemic 
occurs ; yet even at the present day this practice is not very uncom- 
mon. Ina parish not far from London, and containing some 1,700 
inhabitants, we read that from the spring of 1893 up to last February 
there were 77 cases of diphtheria, with 19 deaths. The conditions 
are thus described: The dwellings are fair, the sewerage wi/, the 
drainage nuisances many, and the existing water-supply dangerous 
in the extreme. 

With regard to the treatment of diphtheria, it is sufficient to say 
that remedies almost innumerable have been proposed and tried, 
and, in many cases, with apparent success. There are, however, 
forms of diphtheria practically hopeless from the very first. Treat- 
ment, both local and general, is, of course, adopted, but the progress 
is always from bad to worse. The rate of mortality sufficiently 
indicates the impotence of medicine. Under such circumstances, 
the discovery of a method by which very severe forms of the disease 
may often be successfully combated must be hailed with intense 
satisfaction. The remedy, now called antitorin, is the serum or 
watery part of the blood of animals rendered immune by repeated 
inoculations. This fluid is analogous to the attenuated vaccine virus 
of small-pox obtained from a child inoculated with the product of 
the virus of small-pox passed through the cow. 

The method of preparing antitoxin is as follows :—The animals 
which are to furnish the antitoxic serum are rendered immune by 
the subcutaneous injection of the toxin of diphtheria. This toxin is 
formed when the virulent bacillus is grown in broth: after three or 
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four weeks, the culture is sufficiently rich in toxin to be used. The 
animals employed are horses in good health, previously shown to be 
free from glanders. The culture, filtered through a porcelain filter, 
yields a clear liquid with which the horse is inoculated by injection 
under the skin. Gradually, by repeated injections extending over 
two or three months, the horse is brought into a condition in which 
its serum possesses very high antitoxic properties. The animal does 
not suffer in health at all, or only to a very slight degree. The 
efficacy of its serum having been ascertained by a test experiment 
on a guinea pig, the animal is bled. It suffers little from this 
operation, which may be repeated, if necessary, in a few weeks. 
“The animals used are cab horses, sound in constitution, but broken 
down in limb, who after inoculation live a life of ease and luxury, 
varied by a periodical phlebotomy, such as our grandfathers sub- 
mitted to voluntarily two or three times a year.” 

The credit attaching to the discovery of antitoxin has been claimed 
by many ill-informed Parisian newspapers for a French physician, 
M. Roux. As a matter of fact, however, the microbe of diphtheria, 
antitoxin and its application, were discovered by German physicians, 
whose experiments and observations have simply been repeated by 
M. Roux and others. According to the British Medical Journal, 
M. Roux himself states that Léffler and Klebs discovered the microbe 
of diphtheria and studied its life-history ; Roux and Yersin demon- 
strated that the bacillus was capable of evolving toxic material, and 
Behring crowned the edifice by discovering the antidote. 

Inferences drawn from figures are proverbially fallacious ; but the 
results in hundreds of cases treated with antitoxin, compared with 
others treated in the ordinary ways, seem to admit of but one con- 
clusion. In the Paris Children’s Hospital, previous to the serum 
treatment, the mortality had scarcely ever been below 50 per cent. 
From February Ist to July 24th, 1894, the rate of mortality was 
less than 24 per cent. among 448 children treated with antitowin. 
During the same time, at the Trousseau Hospital, where the serum 
treatment was not used, the mortality among 520 cases was equal 
to 60 per cent. Similar and even more striking experiences have 
been reported from Germany and Austria. In our own country, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining antitorin, the treatment has 
been adopted in a comparatively small number of cases. The 
results have been extremely satisfactory, and leave no room for 
doubt as to the potency of the remedy. Up to November 10th, 
Sir J. Lister’s appeal had produced about £500, one-quarter of the 
sum required to enable the Association to prepare the serum on 
an adequate scale. The necessity is urgent, and it is to be hoped 
that the remaining £1,500 will be promptly supplied. 

Rosson Roose, M.D. 








UGANDA AND THE EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 


Tue public feeling which prompted and urged on the occupation of 
Uganda four years ago, which two years later vigorously protested 
against its abandonment by her Majesty’s Government, and, in spite 
of the passive resistance due to the exigencies of party, finally com- 
passed the tardy declaration of a British Protectorate over that 
country, may no longer be treated by those who were constrained to 
yield to it, asa transient enthusiasm subsiding with the partial attain- 
ment of its object. That feeling has so far developed that com- 
mercial interests are now resolutely asserted in East Africa, and 
many demands made that, while new markets are wanted, the 
extensive and potentially productive territories recently acquired by 
private enterprise shall not be allowed to lie waste, nor their commer- 
cial resources to be diverted to the advantage of foreigners, as a 
consequence of official routine and procrastination. 

The Chambers of Commerce enjoy the undoubted right to speak 
in the name of the commercial interests of the country, and the 
utterance of these representative bodies when clear and emphatic 
cannot be regarded as unimportant. The meeting of the Associated 
Chambers held at Huddersfield on the 11th and 12th of September 
last gave expression to their views of the duty of the Government in 
East Africa. The Chambers did not look upon the declaration of a 
Protectorate over Uganda as the end, but as only the means to an 
end. The Protectorate is accepted as a fact which implies the 
assurance of further action only as the first effective stage in a 
policy directed to the promotion of commercial development. Uganda, 
in itself, in respect of its present or possible resources, is a compara- 
tively barren acquisition for purposes of trade in consequence of its 
eight hundred miles of isolation from the coast. Hence, in the 
resolution adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the 
occasion referred to, “the firm support of the commercial com- 
munity ” is pledged to her Majesty’s Government— 

‘‘In any measures they may take to facilitate communications between 
Mombasa and Uganda, particularly by constructing or guaranteeing a rail- 
way, in the first instance as far as Kikuyu, as recommended by the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, and subsequently to the shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, inas- 
much as this means of communication and transport appears to be an essential 


factor in the successful administration as well as the commercial development 
of Uganda.” 


The universal desire to foster commercial interest which prevailed 
amongst the Associated Chambers at Huddersfield, and prompted the 
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foregoing Resolution, was more pronounced a fortnight later at Man- 
chester, where a special claim to be heard in connection with the 
opening up of a new market in Africa merits the highest attention. 
The Chamber of Commerce of this great manufacturing centre passed 
a resolution in the following terms :— 


‘That the continued uncertainty as to the action Her Majesty’s Government 
proposes to take in British East Africa, is causing most serious delay in the 
development of British commerce in the country lying between the sea and 
Uganda, and that this delay is all the more dangerous in view of the activity 
of the Germans in fostering the adyancement of their interests in the adjoining 
territcry of German East Africa by the construction of a railway between 
Tanga and Kilimanjaro as the first link of a German line to Lake Victoria.’ It 
is the opinion of this Committee that the time has come for decided action, and 
the Board is hereby requested to address a letter to the Foreign Office on the 
subject, drawing attention to the great danger of further delay, and urging Her 
Majesty’s Government to adopt prompt measures for pushing on the construc- 
tion of a railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, either by guarantee- 
ing the interest to a public company or by other means.” 


The letter addressed by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
Lord Kimberley in compliance with this Resolution was published in 
the Times on the 5th of October. This communication urged on the 
Secretary of State “the importance of establishing trade with 
Uganda,” and pointed out the hesitation of merchants and others 
interested in British trade in that part of the world, on account of 
“the existing uncertainty as to the future policy of her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to British East Africa,” and the injury 
inflicted on British trade prospects by that uncertainty. It was 
pointed out at the same time that, while the British Government 
remained inactive, German enterprise, by the intelligent fostering of 
national commerce and the promotion of railway construction in 
German territory, threatened to draw the trade of Uganda and the 
adjoining regions permanently into German channels, unless action 
should be promptly taken by her Majesty’s Government on the 
lines indicated. The Chamber concluded by pressing upon Lord 
Kimberley its earnest hope that immediate steps would be taken to 
this end. 

It will be observed that the anxiety of the Chambers of Commerce 
in this matter has reference not so much to the delay and uncertainty 
associated with the intentions of the Government, as to the risk of 
our being supplanted in the means of transport by the more active 
enterprise of our German competitors. The nation that first lays a 
railway through its territory, and from its coast port to the Victoria 
Nyanza, will have secured the whole of the carrying trade of 
the adjacent regions in either sphere, and, consequently, political 


(1) The Zimes of 15th October announced the completion of fifteen miles of this rail- 
way. The British Consul-General officially attended the opening ceremony at Tanga. 
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supremacy in the Nile valley. Should we be forestalled in this 
respect, our interests in the British sphere of influence will be placed 
at a disadvantage, with the effect of seriously compromising the 
credit of what, up to the present, has been the greatest commercial 
and colonising nation in the world. If our conscious greatness 
inclines us to be callous, we may find that, confronted by the eager 
energy of younger competitors, to stand still is to be set aside. 

The accompanying sketch, based, as regards the southern part, on 
a recent German map’ illustrative of the travels of Herr Baumann, 
shows the relative geographical position of the two rival British and 
German railway lines to the Victoria Nyanza. To every student of 
East African affairs it must be at once evident that the prior con- 
struction of a German line close to the British frontier would have 
the effect of attracting the trade of the British sphere to a German 
port, while the competition of two contiguous trunk lines from the 
coast to the Lake, if allowed to proceed, would be ruinous to both. 
For the development of the extensive territory of the German 
sphere, it must be obvious that the railway now commenced at the 
extreme northern boundary must fail of that object, if compared 
with a line passing through the important tract of country inter- 


ganyika, the construction of which would prevent the traffic of 
Tanganyika districts, that now comes to feed the German Custom 
House, being drained to the west by the Congo. As far as the 
commercial requirements of the northern part of the German 
sphere are concerned, these could be amply and efficiently served 
by means of a branch railway from the British line to Kilimanjaro, 
and by steamers from German ports on Lake Victoria, without 
prejudice to the German revenue, owing to the duty-free transit 
through the British ports and along British lines, which would be 
open to goods to or from the German ports. 

As, notwithstanding these considerations, the Germans are pushing 
on their line from Tanga with the ostensible aim of eventually reach- 
ing the Victoria Lake, it is surely high time that we should defend 
our own interests, by undertaking without further delay the con- 
struction of the first link of our Mombasa-Victoria Nyanza Railway 
to connect that port with the fertile and healthy uplands of Kikuyu. 
The papers relating to the preliminary official survey of this railway 
line were presented to Parliament in June, 1893. In April last the 
Government decided to declare a protectorate over Uganda. As 
early as 1890 it was recognised under the Brussels Act that railway 
construction was essential. The declaration of a protectorate over 
Uganda, which cannot be left isolated, now renders the construction 
of the railway imperative, and the fact that it would pass through 


(1) Published by Reimer, Berlin. 
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fertile countries justifies the hope of a fair financial return within a 
reasonable time. Its existence would make economies in slave 
cruisers on the coast possible, and a saving would be effected in 
excess of the amount of the guarantee, on account of annual 
interest on construction expenditure. It is admitted on all hands 
that if we are to retain a footing in the interior, the railway must 
sooner or later be laid; and, under all the circumstances, the 
further postponement of the work seems unjustifiable. 

No one in this country requires to be reminded of the war that is 
being waged by almost all foreign governments against our com- 
merce ; the effects of this hostile action come home in a more or less 
sensible degree to every person, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the village shopkeeper and the rural labourer. As our fiscal 
policy affords us no means of retaliation, the interests of our trade 
and commerce make it imperative that we should utilise the “claims” 
we have already “pegged out,” so as to secure every new market 
still open to us. From this commercial exigency, felt as keenly by 
others as by ourselves, has arisen the modern scramble for unoccu- 
pied and uncivilised tropical territories, climatically unfitted for 
Europeun colonization, but potentially, if not immediately, valuable 
as providing openings for trade. Consul C. 8S. Smith, who was 
engaged on the Anglo-German Boundary Commission in East Equa- 
torial Africa, 1892, writes as follows :'— 


**It will be seen that much of the country we visited has a very rich soil. 
Until the questions of water, labour, and transport are satisfactorily solved, it 
is not likely that the more valuable products, such as tea, coffee, spices, will be 
grown so as to give great profits to European planters. But short of this, 
which some think the chief use of a tropical country, a very large proportion 
of the parts we visited is capable of supporting a numerous population of 
natives of hot countries. Large areas now unoccupied might be inhabited by 
farmers from the crowded parts of India. The land is at present empty, and 
until it is populated there cannot be a great trade. On the other hand, it seems 
probable that there would be a considerable trade if the land were fully popu- 
lated. But the Masai must first be taught not to raid, the petty wars amongst 
the tribes must be put an end to, and kidnapping must be suppressed. These 
points attained, the natural increase of the indigenous population would soon 
overrun the parts now vacant. But the available space is vast, and there is 
plenty of room for immigrants. If I am right in believing that land for culti- 
vation is the chief want of many districts in India, I would submit that no 
greater benefit could be conferred on them than to put in the way of emigra- 
tion those inhabitants who can be induced to do so; and that, looked at from 
the African point of view, the measures which are calculated to populate the 
country are also those best suited to create trade.” 


During three hundred years, the principal agency in enlarging the 
limits of the British Empire has been that union of commerce with 
adventure which is so characteristic of the British, whether acting 


1) The Geographical Journa?, November, 1894. 
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as a nation, as individuals, or as corporate bodies. So, in modern 
times, when the need of new fields for British trade became more 
urgent than could be supplied by the slower process of colonisation, 
our Government found no fitter agency available for the realisation of 
this object, in regions yet unexplored, than the same spirit of private 
enterprise which achieved vast results in former times. But the 
essential difference of circumstances between the chartered companies 
of the present and those of the past does not appear to be clearly 
apprehended, and the absence of discrimination in this respect is 
responsible for many mistakes and much ill-deserved criticism. ‘The 
chartered companies of the present day have had no such dominion to 
exploit as presented itself in India when the East India Company went 
there—a continent of ancient and advanced civilisation, overflowing 
with accumulated wealth and rich productions. The East India Com- 
pany acquired immense riches through its monopoly of trade before it 
became a territorial power, and when progressively compelled by the 
force of circumstances to assume the functions of government, it was 
supported by the resources of an almost unlimited revenue. In 
East Africa the position was reversed, and the Chartered Company, 
while debarred the privileges of trade monopoly, had the task of first 
acquiring territory, and of administering it at the cost of its own 
private capital, for the benefit of the general commerce of Great 
Britain, open on equal terms to that of every other country, long 
before means of obtaining revenue to meet the expenses of adminis- 
tration could be successfully organized.’ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to treat of the question whether 
chartered companies are the best or the proper means of extending 
our national influence, both political and commercial, in barbarous 
or unexplored countries. It will suffice to assert that to both 
parties in the State belongs the responsibility of granting charters 
to existing African Companies; and the expediency of the system 
may not be inaptly judged by contrast with the actual condition of 
our old-established Crown Colonies on the West Coast of Africa, 
which, though by no means in the exceptional enjoyment of immu- 
nity from little wars, are at the present time so completely hemmed 
in and cut off from their hinterland, as to be of little practical value 
as markets for our manufacturers, and only useful in the future as 
coaling stations for the navy. On the other hand, a glance at the 
accompanying sketch map will show how the Royal Niger Com- 


(1) ‘* When a company of merchants undertake, at their own risk and expense, to 
establish a new trade with some remote and barbarous nation, it may not be unreason- 
able to incorporate them into a joint-stock company, and to grant them, in case of 
success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number of years. It is the easiest and 
most natural way in which the State can recompense them for hazarding a dangerous 
and expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards to reap the benefit.’’— 
Adam Smith in The Wealth of Nations, p. 339. 
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pany has made itself the instrument on the West Coast for driving 
a wedge into the Dark Continent, and so proving itself the means of 
stemming the ever-increasing tide of French advance on the one 
hand, and of German advance on the other. In like manner in 
South Africa, the Chartered Company prevented a dividing belt 
being drawn by a rival power across the continent from the 
West to the East Coast, by which Cape Colony would have been 
shut out from Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and secured to 
us the Nyassa protectorate, for the initial expense of which that 
Company still pays. Turning to the East Coast, the Company, by 
its timely intervention in 1887, saved for this country the only ports 
and territory then left unoccupied by European Powers along the 
entire eastern coast of the continent from Cape Gardafui to Natal— 
ports which, like the remainder, were threatened with foreign occupa- 
tion if the Company had not come to the front. Had the Company 
not done this good work at the time, our whole system of cable com- 
munication would have been at the mercy of foreign Governments 
in time of war. 

The map shows how France and Germany have so closed in the 
Niger Company, the South Africa Company, and all our Crown 
Colonies, as to prevent the possibility of their further expansion in 
any direction. The only territory now remaining unoccupied by 
any European power lies, it will be observed, immediately to the 
north and north-west of British East Africa; and France, we have 
been informed, already has an expedition in the field advancing 
through the French Congo territory towards the Bahr el Ghazal. 
The time is opportune, in view alike of this reported movement 
and the collision impending between the Italians and the Mahdist 
power in consequence of the occupation of Kassala by the former, 
to give effect by definite territorial limitation in this quarter to the 
rights of Egypt, which have been expressly reserved and asserted by 
the three Powers concerned. A prompt and clear agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and Italy, following the similar agree- 
ments already made in respect of other parts of the continent, would 
give finality to the partition of Africa, and leave the various powers 
free to develop the extensive spheres respectively secured by them. As 
for the occupation and development of the Soudan, the deliverance 
of this region from the oppression of the Khalifa is not now remote ; 
and the recuperation and prosperity of these provinces can in no way 
be better stimulated than by the construction of the projected rail- 
way connecting the head waters of the Nile with the port of Mom- 
basa, and thereby throwing the lakes and the Upper Nile open to 
steam navigation. Nor is it only the Equatorial Provinces which the 
line would benefit, as it would equally serve to develop the commerce 
of the neighbouring territories of the Conge State and Germany. 
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It may here be instructive to mention that the total area in Africa 
held by Great Britain to-day aggregates 2,200,120 square miles, of 
which 1,575,000 square miles are administered by the three Char- 
tered Companies above referred to. The total area appropriated by 
European Powers in Africa (exclusive of the Spanish Protectorate) 
amounts to 8,792,420 square miles, of which 3,426,790 belong to 
France; 884,810 to Germany ; 548,880 to Italy ; 826,730 to Portugal; 
and 905,090 to the Congo Free State. 

Chartered Companies have been the primary agencies employed by 
Government in doing certain work which probably would otherwise 
have been left undone. A time may no doubt come when, in the 
public interests, State policy may require them to be absorbed into 
existing protectorates, placed under direct Governmental control, or 
converted into Crown colonies; but, while engaged in the exercise 
of their functions, they have at least the right to expect the active 
and moral support of the Government which brought them into exist- 
ence, or, when called upon to resign the trust faithfully and loyally 
discharged, to receive full compensation for their outlay, in con- 
sideration of the benefits accruing to the State as the result of their 
labours. 

The circumstances out of which our East African dominion has 
arisen have been exceptional, and require to be clearly understood 
in order to be appreciated. The hesitation of Government at one 
time threatened to result in the exclusion of this country from 
any share in the partition of East Africa. At the eleventh hour 
the danger was realised of a total absorption of East Africa by 
Germany, and the transfer of our British Indian merchants, by 
whom the trade has been built up, to the sovereignty of a foreign 
State. To a great extent this did take place, but for the saving 
of the remnant, limited to the island of Zanzibar and 140 miles 
of coast on the mainland, recourse was had to a chartered company. 
The British East Africa Company accordingly undertook the task 
of maintaining British rights in the territory assigned to it, but the 
conditions under which the task was undertaken and carried out 
have been much misapprehended. An impression exists, for instance, 
that the Charter confers commercial privileges. This is not so. 
Apart from the general Free Trade policy of England, the Company’s 
Charter expressly prohibits any monopoly of trade. From this source, 
therefore, no relief could be derived for the heavy expenditure 
incurred in exploring, opening up the country, and making treaties 
with the native chiefs. Where the Company could alone look for a 
return on its capital—to the customs revenue of the coast ports—the 
stipulated assignment of the then existing revenue to the Sultan in 
the form of rent, without deduction for expenses of collection or 
general administration, made the prospect of financial returns depen- 
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dent upon the development of the interior. In the Concession terri- 
tory, moreover, where alone any return from taxation could be looked 
for, this normal source of revenue was and still continues to be closed 
by the operation of international treaties with the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar. The Founders of the Company were very sensible that it 
was no mere commercial undertaking in which they were embarked, 
but one for the maintenance and extension of British influence in 
East Africa, which they hoped would, with the support of their 
Government, be carried on at least without eventual loss. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the events of the last six years. 
The map of East Africa to-day, compared with what it was in 1888, 
affords the most striking proof of the work accomplished by this 
Company. The territory acquired is solely the result of the Com- 
pany’s work. In other quarters similar enterprises have been, and 
continue to be, supported by Imperial co-operation, and provided, by 
means of taxation, with the resources of administration. In Kast 
Africa the Company has enjoyed no such advantages. 

As regards Uganda, the Company had no immediate commercial 
interest to serve in despatching costly expeditions to occupy that 
country, separated by 800 miles from the coast, and absolutely 
without other means of transport than human porters. The interests 
at stake, as contemporary evidence shows, were national interests. 
The Company went to Uganda, urged both by the Government and 
by popular opinion expressed in the public press, seeing that no other 
agency existed, short of an Imperial military expedition, for securing 
the objects which the possession of that territory involved. For two 
years, at heavy expense, the occupation of the country was main- 
tained in the national interests. 

With reference to the question of railway construction in East 
Africa and the resolution of the Brussels Act, dated 2nd July, 1890, 
subscribed to by Great Britain, Lord Salisbury, addressing the 
Treasury on the 9th of February, 1891, remarked :— 


‘*The consideration of the first Article of the Act that has just been signed 
at Brussels will lead to the conclusion that the construction of a railway is the 
most economical as well as the most effective m@thod in which this country can 
falfil its obligations under that Article.” 


After discussing the obligations referred to, his lordship definitively 
arrived at the conclusion of “ the superiority of the railway over any 
other means of giving effect to them.” Again, speaking at Glasgow 
on 2lst May of the same year, his lordship, in very earnest terms, 
enforced the argument in favour of railway construction, in relation to 
the suppression of slavery, based on the provisions of the Brussels Act. 
In 1891 a party of Royal Engineer officers, practically acquainted 
with the construction of railways in India, was despatched to Mom- 
VOL, LVI. N.S, 3N 
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basa, at the cost of Government, to survey and report upon the 
feasibility of the project after personal examination of the alternative 
routes. The result of that survey, which reported altogether favour- 
ably on the construction of the line, with plans and estimates, was 
presented to Parliament in June, 1893. While the survey was still 
uncompleted, Her Majesty’s present advisers sent Sir Gerald Portal 
as special Commissioner to Uganda to collect information as to the 
value of the inland regions, before committing the country to respon- 
sibility for the retention of that district. Sir Gerald Portal’s report 
reached Her Majesty’s Government in August, 1893, and, as is 
known, he hoisted the British flag in Uganda, took over that district 
from the Company on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
strongly urged the construction of the railway. 

The grounds on which the delay of Government in acting upon 
these reports of its officers and taking up the railway question is 
excused, are as indefensible as the delay itself is costly and injurious 
to British interests. On the 20th of August last the Earl of Kim- 
berley stated in the House of Lords, in answer to an inquiry as to 
the intentions of the Government in reference to the railway, that— 

“It is very difficult for us to undertake any considerable works of that sort 
on account of the uncertainty of the position we occupy with regard to the 
East Africa Company. Until we come to terms with them it will be difficult 
for us to embark on any considerable works of that kind, even if they were 
thought desirable. At present I am unable to go beyond that statement of the 


position we are placed in, because the demands of the East Africa Company are 
larger than we should be warranted in admitting.” 
What are the facts ? 

From 1892 up to a date subsequent to the announcement of the 
Protectorate of Uganda—viz., up to 8th May, 1894, when the share- 
holders, weary of waiting, withdrew their proposals—the Government 
had it in their power to resume charter and concession at a price 
involving a heavy loss of capital to the shareholders. The announce- 
ment was next made in both Houses of Parliament that dual adminis- 
tration was impossible, that the Company must be arranged with, and 
be superseded ; but no hint of terms of absorption was communicated. 
to it. With the view of ending the condition of suspense, which had 
again crippled the Company’s administration, the directors, on 6th 
September, 1894, submitted to Government lines on which they 
thought an equitable arrangement for the Company’s retirement 
might be effected. These were as follows :— 

‘“‘That the Company should, for its concession, telegraph line, railway 
material, Customs buildings with improvements, and coasting steamer Juba, 
receive £200,000 ; and concurrently for all its outlays in the interior or in treaty 
making, exploring lands and rivers, securing Uganda and retaining it for two 
years, together with the supporting stations, including its unremunerated work 
in Witu, the Company should receive the additional sum of £100,000, together 
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with moderate grants of the interior lands, bank concession, &c., which have 
cost Government nothing. Or, if more agreeable to Government, concessions 
and land grants having an early prospective value. Private lands, buildings, 
and miscellaneous assets acquired by purchase would ba retained by the Com- 
pany, which would continue operations on purely commercial lines.” 


The Company’s outlay up to 30th April, 1894, amounted to 
£515,495, or under deduction of every item of income £435,495, 
to which has to be added all outlay since, or say in all £450,000. 

There can be no question that the one essential for the economical 
and’ good government of the East African Protectorates is a conso- 
lidation of the revenues and of administrative expenditure. It may 
not be generally known that there are at the present moment in the 
British sphere in East Africa no less than five separate Administra- 
tions, having different and somewhat conflicting interests, with 
friction gravely detrimental to the best interests of the country. 
The Administrations are :— 

1. The Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, under the government of 
the Sultanate. 

2. From Wanga to Kipini, and inland to Kikuyu, administered by 
the Imperial British East Africa Company; also Lamu, Manda, 
Patta, and Kismayu. 

3. Kipini to the border of Kismayu, a distinct British Protec- 
torate (acquired from Germany in 1890) now being administered in 
the name of the Sultan of Zanzibar under a separate flag. The treaty 
obligations attaching to the Sultan’s own dominions do not exist in 
this Protectorate, but they do at Kismayu, which is under the 
Company. 

4. The territory between Kikuyu and Uganda, the control of 
which has been arbitrarily placed in the hands of the Commissioner 
of Uganda, although the districts in question are excluded from the 
British Protectorate, and the Chartered Company has not relinquished 
its rights in them acquired by treaty and occupation. The arrange- 
ment imposed by the Foreign Office in this territory thus involves a 
dual control which is directly calculated to provoke conflict of rights 
and jurisdiction: that of the Company resting on treaties made with 
the independent native chiefs and approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that of the Commissioner upon no ground 
whatever. 

The Government have, within the last six weeks, intimated that 
their purpose of invading and appropriating ‘these rights, and with- 
out reference to the Company or one word as to compensation, “ is 
final.”’ 

5. Behind all these, at a distance of eight hundred miles from the 
coast, is the Protectorate of Uganda, under the direct control of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
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In closing, I may be permitted one further reference to the 
overshadowing question of the eradication of slavery in British 
East Africa. The true remedy for the slavery question is to be found, 
in conjunction with the railway, in the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery in the Zanzibar dominions. The means of effecting this 
object are ready to the hands of Her Majesty’s Government—means 
which are recommended by considerations of economy as well as by 
the great object itself. In 1843 the legal status of slavery was 
abolished in India by a very simple but effective Act of the Legisla- 
ture, without injury to anyone. The same remedy might be applied 
in Zanzibar with the same results. The following is the full text of 
the Act :— 


“‘An Act for declaring and amending the law regarding the condition of 
slavery within the territories of the East India Company :— 

‘IT. It is hereby enacted and declared, that no public officer shall, in execu- 
tion of any decree or order of Court, or for the enforcement of any demand of 
rent or revenue, sell, or cause to be sold, any person, or the right to the com- 
pulsory labour or services of any person, on the ground that such person is in 
a state of slavery. 

** And it is hereby declared and enacted, that no rights arising out of alleged 
property in the person and services of another as a slave shall be enforced by 
any civil or criminal court or magistrate within the territories of the East India 
Company. 

‘III. And it is hereby declared and enacted, that no person who may have 
acquired property by his own industry or by the exercise of any art, calling, or 
profession, or by inheritance, assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed 
of such property or prevented from taking possession thereof on the ground 
that such person, or that the person from whom the property may have been 
derived, was a slave. 

“IV. And it is hereby enacted, that any act which would be a penal offence if 
done to a free man, shall be equally an offence if done to any person on the 
pretext of his being in a condition of slavery.” 


The application of this Act would be generally popular throughout 
this country ; it would not dislocate the labour question in Zanzibar 
any more than it did in India. The majority of the slaves, appre- 
ciating less the privileges of freedom than the comfortable certainty 
of an assured subsistence, would remain with their present masters. 
Moreover, the facilities afforded by readier communication and 
improved conditions, together with the extension of the Indian 
Emigration Act and the security and prosperity of the coast towns, 
would attract numbers of natives from India and the interior, who 
would furnish an ample supply of free labour. 

The alleged scarcity of labourers and dread of the ruin of the 
clove plantations are the deterring considerations which now protect 
slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, and prevent its extinction. Com- 
plaints have been frequent during the past few years of the denuda- 
tion of the plantations of labourers by our repressive action. The 
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fact is, however, that the complaints have their origin, rather in the 
increased demand, than in the diminished supply of labour. In 
1873 the clove crop was not one-third of what it nowis. It is 
within the last ten years that the new plantations (replacing those 
destroyed in the hurricane of 1872) have been yielding full crops, 
and the labour needed is three times as much as in 1873. We can 
and do stop the export slave-trade from the islands, because in this 
matter we have the Arab slave-owners ranged on our side on account 
of their own interests; but we do not and cannot influence the im- 
port, because everyone in Zanzibar is interested in conniving at the 
introduction of fresh hands. Cloves are the staple crop of the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and the exports of cloves last year 
show a very considerable increase over the three years preceding. 
The following are the figures of the exports of this staple :— 


1891. 94,505 bales (140 lbs. each) 
1892. 82,587 
1893. 85,580 ,, 

1894. 128,000 ,, (estimated). 


»”» 


To explain the last estimate I have merely to mention that the 
actual exports from January to September were 107,923 bales, to 
which I have added 20,000 as a fair proportion for the remaining 
three months. These returns indicate no lack of labour. The 
normal requirements of the world’s markets in cloves are about 
90,000 bales annually, and the price last year varied from 2}d. to 
3d. per lb. Even if hands were not available to pick a full crop, I 
maintain that neither the revenue nor plantation owners would 
suffer, for the value would be proportionately increased. After the 
hurricane in 1872, when the plantations in the island of Zanzibar 
were destroyed, the price of cloves stood for many years at over 
1s. per lb. 

The ground has been already well prepared for the quiet accept- 
ance of a measure for the emancipation of slaves by their masters. 
The Government of a Protectorate of the Crown should not hesitate 
to enforce edicts already insisted upon by former British Consuls- 
General when they did not wield the same authority which Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General now does in the Councils of 
the Sultanate. 

The Company has, by its persistent and consistent efforts to 
abolish slavery in East Africa, effected the peaceful liberation of as 
many slaves in the seven years of its existence as the British 
Government has liberated in the preceding twenty years at a charge 
of £2,000,000 on the British tax-payer. The following are the 
figures on which this statement is based. The average number of 
slaves annually released by Her Majesty’s slave-cruisers does not 
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exceed 150, and the Slave-Trade Vote is £100,000 per annum. 
Up to 38lst August, 1894, the number of slaves who received 
their freedom in the territory of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company (not including considerable numbers of captives who 
are constantly being liberated at the interior stations) was 5,089. 
Nearly all of these were freed by the Company (2,547); of the 
remainder, 83 purchased their own freedom, 191 worked off their 
freedom, 175 were freed by owners (under arrangements inaugu- 
rated by the Company), and 293 became free through the death of 
their owners without leaving lawful children to inherit under the 
Zanzibar edict. 

When these statements of fact are calmly weighed, it will surely 
be evident that a policy which admits of further “tinkering of the 
present obsolete and anomalous state of things” in Uganda and 
the East African Protectorates, is one of useless and injurious ex- 
pense, without any possible prospect of present or future advantage 
or credit to the Administrations by which the government of those 
Protectorates is assumed. 

GrorcE 8S. MAcKENZIE. 
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THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK.. 


Carter V. 


Tue Canon’s ten-mile walk had restored him to a calmer mood, and his 
behaviour to Pole, when he met him at meal-times or in the evening, had 
recovered its normal condition; though he avoided in a marked way any 
intimate conversation with him, and even his pleasantest accents at moments 
had a note of latent sarcasm. 

But at lunch, on the day before the funeral, his mood became suave and 
happy. His passive urbanity turned into active animation, and his eyes 
beamed a blessing on every object in the dining-room. What worked this 
change in him was an announcement of Mrs. Pole’s, which she made 
speaking with an air of half-distressed amusement. ‘‘ Lord Wargrave,’’ she 
said, “‘ comes quite early this afternoon, and he tells me he is determined to 
stop over to-morrow. I can’t think how we shall keep him quiet, and I 
know he’ll be discontented with our cooking.” 

‘* He stayed ’ere twice,” said Miss Drake, ‘‘in Miss Pole’s time, and he 
liked our four-year-old mutton, which he said ate so juicy.” 

‘“T’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Pole. ‘* And then there’s the old 
Madeira.” 

‘* He stayed with me once at Cambridge,” said the Canon, ‘‘ when I was 
a Fellow. I had a famous cellar in those days, which Lord Wargrave 
appreciated. He is a cousin of yours, I think,” the Canon added abruptly, 
as if suddenly afraid he might have spoken with too great freedom of so 
important a man to a lady who had the importance of being his 
relation. 

‘* He’s my husband’s cousin,” said Mrs. Pole. ‘Iam glad to find you 
know him. You and he will amuse each other. He’s wonderful. He 
knows everybody. But this is not the worst. The Duke—the old Duke 
of Dulverton ’—the eyes of the Canon glistened—“ is also coming—not, 
however, till this evening. At first he meant to have gone straight to the 
church from Lyncombe. But I am sure that Lord Wargrave, who is staying 
with him, has made him alter his plans. He is such a cross old man—the 
Duke is, except when he’s in a good temper. I suppose you would know I 
was Irish, because I said that.’ The Canon’s radical soul swelled with 
reverence for a woman who could speak so naturally of a Duke as a “ cross 
old man”’ ; and his just appreciation of merit, even in a great magnate, led 
him to observe how much he had heard of the Duke’s talents. Then he 
silently meditated on what Mr. Godolphin had said—that the Duke also 
was somehow related to his hostess’s family. Reginald Pole, so he con- 
sidered, had snubbed him, or—worse still—had affronted his most cherished 
feelings ; but, none the less, as the Canon surveyed the dining-room, a quiet 
consciousness filled him that he was sitting in the right place. 
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He, Dr. Clitheroe, and Pole, were still sipping their coffee, and the Canon 
had taken a cigarette from a handsome silver-gilt case, which was, as he 
observed incidentally, a present to him from a royal patron, when a 
boisterous peal came clanging from the front-door bell, and Pole rose, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ There he is—that’s Lord Wargrave. Stay here, and I'll bring 
him in for luncheon.” 

Lord Wargrave was a man who had achieved European celebrity, not so 
much for his own gifts as his appreciation of the gifts of others. He had 
never attempted to distinguish himself either in literature, science, or politics, 
or in any of the idler pursuits which give brilliance to fashionable life. He 
had, indeed, once been devoted to the study of architecture, and had been 
anxious, at his own expense, to add a chapel to Westminster Abbey ; but 
his only solid achievement had been an Elizabethan house for himself, 
which was so much too large for his means that he lived usually with his 
friends. He had never made a speech in the House of Lords; he had 
published nothing except some gossiping notes of his travels ; but he knew 
the motives, the aims, and the histories of half the public men and beautiful 
women in Europe far better than they knew them themselves, and he 
certainly divulged them with infinitely greater candour. He was master ofa 
fair property, and a very presentable pedigree ; and wherever this last hap- 
pened to be defective, he thoroughly repaired it by the aid of his vigorous 
imagination. All this produced in hima satisfactory dignity of deportment, 
which was, when he entered the dining-room, much admired by Canon 
Bulman. His hair, his beard, and his eye-brows were all sandy-coloured 
bushes. His face, in repose, possessed a certain massive gravity, but took 
a hundred expressions when he spoke, like lights in disturbed water. 
Liking, as he did, men of most sorts and conditions, the clergy were far 


from forming any exception to his rule. He was, indeed, a kind of moral 


chameleon, and often, when sitting in the study of some country parsonage, 
he wanted nothing but the consecration of the right costume to give him 
every appearance of being an admirable clergyman himself. 

He greeted Canon Bulman, taking him by both hands. ‘“ This is,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘a quite unexpected pleasure.” And when the Doctor was 
introduced to him, he said, ‘‘I was reading your last report yesterday. 
It’s by far the most masterly thing of its kind I know.” 

He then seated himself, awaiting the advent of his luncheon ; and looking 
round the room with a slow judicial scrutiny, said, ‘‘I always tell 
everybody that this is the oldest house in England. It is the only 
house where the life is three generations old. If your aunt, Reginald, 
had not been a rich woman, I often maintain that she might have 
made a large income, merely by showing herself to American tourists 
as the one survivor of our old county aristocracy.” He was here inter- 
rupted by some dishes being placed in front of him, and the voice of the old 
butler which murmured in his ear, ‘* What wine, my lord ?” 

“ Madeira,” said Lord Wargrave, with sharp and unhesitating brevity, 
as he transferred two chops with their rosy juices to his plate. 

‘‘T see,” he began, pausing between his mouthfuls and addressing 
Canon Bulman, ‘ that you are still active as a captain of the national con- 
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science.” His utterance was grave, and Canon Bulman was much gratified 
by it; but under the corners of Lord Wargrave’s nervous mouth, there 
lurked, in company with a few crumbs of potato, a certain ambushed humour, 
which a keen observer might have detected. 

‘* You,” said Canon Bulman, leaning forward with an ingratiating smile, 
‘‘T am sure must be of our opinion, that it is impossible for a man con- 
demned publicly in the divorce court to remain the leader of a great 
Parliamentary party, especially considering the way the whole thing was 
done. Why, he used to drive—I am told this for a fact—down to Palace 
Yard with the partner of his guilt, in a brougham.” 

‘‘Did you ever meet the lady ?” asked Lord Wargrave peering up at 
him. 

The Canon frowned and bridled. ‘‘ Never,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I am thank- 
ful to say, never.” 

Lord Wargrave looked at the ceiling, and murmured in a reflective voice, 
“A delightful woman, a most deijightful woman! The Archbishop of 
Monaghan used to call on her every day. She wrote that report on Ire- 
land which he sent to the Pope—the whole of it.”’ 

The Canon knew not how to receive this speech. Various expressions 
were in a state of civil war on his face; and the eyes of Lord Wargrave 
twinkled for just a moment. 

When the latter had finished his luncheon, his expression gradually 
altered. He leant over to Pole, and said in a resounding whisper, ‘‘ My 
dear Reginald, let me look at your poor aunt’s body.” 

Lord Wargrave was an amateur of all kinds of emotion ; and before he 
had left the dining-room he had pulled out a large silk handkerchief, so as 
to be ready for the tears which he meant presently to shed. A military 
review, a great debate in Parliament, a battle-field, a ball, and a funeral, 
were all equally welcome to his sympathetic nervous system ; and when five 
minutes later he emerged from the chamber of death, solemnly wiping the 
remaining moisture from his eyes, he felt as much warmed and exhilarated 
as if he had had another glass of Madeira. 

The Canon, meanwhile, had recovered his equanimity, and sacrificed the 
craving of his muscles for a long walk to the unselfish pleasure of enter- 
taining Lord Wargrave in the library, and helping him to examine its rows 
of curious and forgotten books. 

‘** By the way,” said the Canon at last, hastily closing a volume of French 
engravings which had held him for a minute or two in fascinated indigna- 
tion, ‘‘do you happen to know and remember a certain pastel portrait 
here, which hangs in the next room ?”’ 

‘I suppose you mean,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘ the portrait of the divine 
Thyrza. Beautiful, beautiful! That picture at Christie’s would fetch at 
least a thousand guineas.” 

‘*T was not,” said the Canon drily, ‘ thinking of the merits of a picture 
whose presence in this house I consider to be in itself an indecency. What 
made me allude to it was a very curious fact.’’ And he then described the 
appearance of the young lady in the garden, her singular resemblance 
to the portrait, and what he had gathered as to her family history. Lord 
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Wargrave pricked up his ears. “ And she was,” the Canon continued, ‘not 
only like this woman, but she looked as if her career either had been, or 
would be, similar.” 

“In that case,’ muttered Lord Wargrave into the space between his 
shirt and waistcoat, “she must be fascinating—perfectly fascinating.” Then, 
turning to the Canon, he said, ‘‘I should like to see her. This may, per- 
haps, throw a light on a certain mysterious story—a story few people 
know. I heard it myself from D’Orsay.” The Canon became all atten- 
tion ; but his curiosity was not gratified. The door had opened; Lord 
Wargrave’s eyes wandered ; and instead of telling his story, he exclaimed 
with extended hands, ‘‘ But God bless my soul, who's this? Why, my dear 
old friend, the Dean!” And the next moment he was very nearly embracing 
a stately gentleman in gaiters and snowy nec!tie, whose face was fresh as 
a foxhunter’s, and who walked like an archbishop. ‘‘I think, Canon,” said 
Lord Wargrave, ‘“ you must know Dean Osborne Pole. This, my dear 
Dean, is the celebrated Canon Bulman.”” The Dean, though a high Tory 
and a hater of clerical radicalism, greeted the Canon with much fraternal 
condescension ; and the Canon returned the greeting with a courtly yet 
independent deference, which showed him in his best light. 

**T see, Wargrave,” said the Dean, ‘* you have been having an afternoon 
among the Muses. In this library there is, if I remember rightly, a 
remarkably fine collection of early editions of the classics.” And the three 
gentlemen discussed books for an hour or so, till Mrs. Pole entered, and 
was shortly followed by tea. 

‘“‘T hear,” said Lord Wargrave by-and-bye, as he finished the last tea- 
cake, ‘‘ that half the county will be at the funeral; not only men, but 
ladies ; and perfectly right, too. Such a death as this is like a Dissolution 
of Parliament. The Duchess is coming, and old Lady Taplow with her. 
That,” he murmured, patting the Dean’s apron, ‘is one of the reasons that 
brings the Duke here.”’ Then followed some story told in a whisper, 
which the Dean received with an expression of not very severe reproof. 

‘* Ah, well,’ said the Dean, ‘‘ dukes have their ducalities. Augusta,” 
he continued, consulting a large gold repeater, “I will, if you will allow 
me, ask to be shown my room.” 

‘Let me,” said the Canon with alacrity, ‘‘ act as groom of the chambers.”’ 
And he sprang to his feet like a boy; but just at this moment the door 
opened again, and a new arrival was announced—an old man, short and 
fragile, who stooped somewhat, and shuffled rather than walked. His 
clothes hung on him loesely ; his grey hair was thin; and a pair of smoked 
glasses which eclipsed a good half of his face, made it hard to conjecture 
the meaning of the smile which hovered about his mouth. The moment he 
spoke, however, he gave some clue to the mystery. His hollow voice, his 
pronunciation, which bore the traces of some far-off dandyism ; his elocu- 


tion, which was emphasised by sententious pauses, and punctuated by soft 
and semi-malicious chuckles, all combined to render the smoked glasses 
transparent, and to betray the light beneath them of an alert but benevolent 
cynicism. This was the Duke of Dulverton, who had inherited from his 
father one of the most celebrated names in Europe—a name which he was 
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wont to say with a caustic modesty, had been for himself an extinguisher 
rather than a pedestal. When Mrs. Pole went up to him he shook her by 
both hands; he greeted the Dean with benignity, and nodded at Lord 
Wargrave curtly ; but most of his graciousness seemed to have been kept 
for Canon Bulman. The Canon was delighted, though the ducal words had 
been few; and he was by no means so anxious now, as he had been a few 
minutes previously, to quit the library and escort the Dean to his bedroom. 
The Dean, however, held him to his promise, and the two dignitaries 
departed, The Duke eyed the Canon’s coat-tails as they disappeared 
through the doorway, and turning to Mrs, Pole, he said to her, “Is that 
your sniveller?”’ ‘This was his private generic name for a clergyman ; but 
though it certainly betrayed small reverence for the pulpit, there were few 
men in England from whom a large number of clergymen had received 
greater and more thoughtful assistance than from himself. 

‘“Oh, ho!” he said, when Mrs. Pole had set him right. ‘‘ Canon Bulman 
is it? You introduced him to my deaf ear. A shocking fellow, I know 
him—a shocking fellow! I thought he was too well-groomed for one of 
your hedge-parsons. To tell you the truth, I like the hedge-parson 
better.” 

In spite, however, of this opinion, when the party reassembled for dinner, 
the Duke’s attention to the Canon was even more marked than before, 
though a certain spirit of mischief underlay his urbanity. 

‘‘T have listened,” he said to the Canon, who sat next to him, “ with 
great attention to your sermons in the Chapel Royal.’”’ The Canon bowed. 
‘*T invariably agreed,’’ continued the Duke, ‘‘ with the beginning of every 
one of your sentences.”” The Canon bowed again, with a puzzled and yet 
a gratified expression. ‘‘ Would you like me to tell you why I didn’t agree 
with the rest?” 

** If you please,” smiled the Canon, gravely. 

“ Because,” said the Duke, laying his hand on the Canon’s arm, “‘ because 
I could not hear it.’ And he stopped abruptly, and glanced round the 
table. ‘‘ Augusta,” he continued presently, mouthing out the name in a 
tone which suggested the beginning of a speech in the House of Lords, 
‘*have you heard any more of that defaulting bailiff of Miss Pole’s ?”’ 

* Nothing,” said Mrs. Pole. “It is you, Duke, who should have heard, 
if anybody. It was your kindness which helped him to go off to the 
Colonies.” 

‘Miss Pole,” said the Duke, ‘had him on my recommendation, so I 
felt bound to look after him. I heard from him this morning. Do you 
know what he is now? Not one of you here will guess. He has just been 
elected a member of the New Zealand House of Lords. Dishonest men are 
dishonest only for one reason ; that’s because they are poor.” 

At these words the Canon actually started with delight. 

“That,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is the very doctrine which I am always preach- 
ing from the pulpit, and now and then from the platform; and that’s why 
some people see fit to call me a radical. I’m glad to find that your Grace 
is of one mind with me. Men are dishonest only when society makes them 
poor.” 
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‘“‘Then in that case,’ said the Duke, facing round to the Canon, and 
speaking in a voice that had the air of being confidential, but which was 
nevertheless distinctly audible to everyone, ‘‘in that case, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t be so hard upon the rich.” 

Delighted as he was with this sudden thrust, he had no wish to discom- 
pose the Canon seriously; so, to cover the confusion he had caused, he 
addressed himself to Reginald Pole. ‘‘ Reginald,” he called out, ‘if I were 
a poor man you would probably find, when I am gone, that three or four 
of these candlesticks were missing. If you or Canon Bulman,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ ever pay me a visit at Dulverton—if you will, Canon, I shall be 
very happy to see you—” at this the satisfaction in the Canon's face 
shene out again after a momentary eclipse—‘‘ I shouldn’t advise you or any 
one else,” said the Duke fiercely, “to make away with any of the spoons 
or forks there.”’ 

“Why so, your Grace?” asked the Canon a little stiffly ; and all stared 
with wonder at the Duke’s sudden ferocity. 

‘‘ Because they’re not silver,” said the Duke, and closed his mouth with a 
snap. Having enjoyed for a moment the surprise which this explanation 
saused, ‘‘ Most of my silver,” he said, ‘‘is in the cellars of Childes’ Bank. 
What I use at Dulverton is a copy in electro-plate. See, when you come, 
Canon, if you can tell the difference.”’ 

To the Canon’s ear there was magic in the last words ; and, on the whole, 
he enjoyed his dinner: but after Mrs. Pole had left the gentlemen to them- 
selves, he began to be galled afresh in a place that was already aching. 
When Pole moved from his own end of the table and seated himself by the 
Duke, the Duke turned round, and edging as close to him as possible, 
became deaf to everybody else, and talked to him exclusively. He began 


’ 


questioning him about various European capitals, with most of which he 


himself had had formerly some acquaintance ; and Pole’s answers, which 
were more audible than the Duke’s questions, betrayed an intimacy with 
the beauties of so many Courts, and with so many distinguished Continental 
families, that the Canon, who knew nothing of Europe but the peaks and 
table @hétes of Switzerland, felt—he could hardly tell why—as if he were 
intentionally shut out in the cold. This alone was a disagreeable thing to 
bear ; but it was worse still when the Duke, dropping his voice, made one 
or two remarks which apparently related to ladies. It was an axiom with 
the Canon, who had the charity which believes all things, that every whis- 
pered remark about a woman was either cynical or indecent, or both ; but 
his righteous anger was directed in the present case not against his ducal 
neighbour for making the remarks in question, but against his former pupil 
for being the recipient of them. Lord Wargrave, too, was annoyed, though 
for very different reasons. He was annoyed at being debarred, owing to 
the presence of the three clergymen, from a feast of philosophy and 
anecdote, in which he would have gladly joined ; but his sense of propriety 
constrained him to make the best of the situation, and as he could not well 
take part in the gossip about Berlin and Paris, he entertained the Dean, 
Canon Bulman, and Dr. Clitheroe, by trenchant accounts of the immorality 
of the country priesthood in Spain. The implied tribute to the superior 
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morals of Protestantism hallowed this subject in the eyes even of the 
Canon ; but before long the discussion of it was interrupted by the voice of 
the Duke, whom the interest of some reminiscence had made unconscious 
of how loud he was speaking, and who was heard saying, in his most 
pointed and deliberate accents, ‘‘Her mother was my father’s favourite 
mistress,” 

‘‘ Reginald,” said the Dean, rising, ‘‘ don’t let me interrupt the Duke. I 
am going to have a little talk with your mother.” 

‘* Come,” Lord Wargrave muttered, taking the Canon’s arm, ‘‘ let us have 
a look at the picture of Lady Thyrza.” And the Canon was presently 
listening with breathless interest to a romantic and mysterious story which 
Lord Wargrave was communicating to him. 

Pole, when he at last had seen the Duke into the drawing-room, had 
made his escape into the garden, and looking over the moonlit sea, he 
indulged for some time in one of the reveries so frequent with him. He 
then rejoined the others. His mother and the Dean were talking together in 
low tones. The Duke was apparently asleep, Dr. Clitheroe, who was seated 
near him, waiting with deference for anything he might say on waking, 
whilst the principal sound of conversation proceeded from the Canon and 
Lord Wargrave. The subject they had by this time got upon was the 
society in the neighbourhood of Windsor, and the Canon, who happened to 
possess a considerable knowledge of it, was now conversing with the manner 
of a complete man of the world. 

‘* Hm!” he was saying in reference to a certain clerical littérateur, ‘‘ Hm! 
he’s not a man about whom I care very much personally. Rather snobby, 
I fancy—fond rather of great people.” 

These words fell upon Pole’s ears as he entered, and although he bore 
the Canon no ill-will in the world, he could not resist saying to him in a 
perfectly respectful voice, “I am never quite certain what people mean by 
a snob.” 

‘*T mean,”’ said the Canon, “and so I believe do most of us, a man who 
values others for who they are, not for what they are.” 

‘*T should say,” replied Pole, ‘if I may venture to differ a little from 
you, that snobbishness, or vulgarity, is principally a question of degree. So 
far as worldly matters have any effect on us at all, everybody’s social judg- 
ments move roughly to the same tune, but the well-bred man plays the 
tune with right expression, and touches each note so as to give it its proper 
value, whilst the snob is a man who plays each note a semi-tone wrong, who 
strums where he should strike lightly ; and who,” added Pole, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘ pretends that he is not attempting to play the tune at all.”’ 

The Canon, for some reason or other, grew crimson to the roots of his 
hair ; he bit his lip, and was stammering for some retort, when a hollow 
voice sounded from the depths of an armchair. The speaker was the Duke, 
who, if he had slept at all, had certainly managed to sleep with one ear 
open. ‘*Canon,” he said, ‘“‘ Mr. Pole is perfectly right. Mr. Pole had you 
there, I think, When the nation honoured my father by making him a 
duke, did they mean to give him something which others should not respect ? 
No one,’ continued the Duke, in his best aphoristic manner, ‘no one 
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deserves an honour who despises it ; and no one despises it who receives it. 
Wait, Canon, till you’re a Bishop—as you are perfectly sure to be—and 
tell me what you think then.” 

So far as the Duke was concerned, Canon Bulman’s feelings, outraged by 
the beginning of this speech, were charmed by the end of it into a state of 
positive satisfaction: but the cold and severe glances which he continued 
to cast at Pole, would have shown that towards him he had by no means 
recovered his charity. He possessed, however, a good deal of self-control : 
so when presently Pole asked him if he would smoke before going to bed, 
he smiled with all his teeth in thanks as he declined the offer; and accepted 
from him instead a copy of the Lyncombe paper, which had come that 
evening, and contained a detailed account of the various arrangements 
made for Miss Pole’s funeral to-morrow. 


Cuarpter VI. 


A coop deal of arranging had indeed been necessary to facilitate the 
attendance of so many expected mourners. The church where the burial 
was to take place was some two hours’ drive from Glenlynn, hidden in a 
deep valley ; but a couple of miles on the Lyncombe side of it was a spot 
on the Moor where several rough roads met, one having been a coach-road 
seventy years ago. Here stood a bald old inn, which had, since the days 
of coaches, been kept disconsolately alive by the patronage of a few stag- 
hunters ; and at this spot the mourners from all quarters were to assemble. 
Here the hearse was to await them at half-past eleven ; and here, in a room 
where travellers once breakfasted, the mourners were subsequently to solace 
themselves with the funeral baked meats. 

By the hour appointed the place wore a strange aspect. The lines of 
hedgeless road were black with flies and carriages, the warm gorse-scented 
wind blowing all August through their windows. Some of the carriages 
were empty, but most had sable occupants: and a number of figures also 
were standing about the inn-door. Chief amongst these was Mr. Pole, the 
head of the family, six feet four in height, with a clean-shaved commanding 
face; recalling a past age by his voluminous white choker, and black, 
swallow-tailed coat, buttoned across his chest tightly. A little in the back- 
ground was the undertaker, taking charge of the waving hat-bands, with 
which he had contracted to decorate the principal male mourners, and, little 
as he thought it, to give to the day’s solemnities another touch of an age 
that has almost vanished. The last arrivals were the party from Glenlynn. 
Their advent caused a considerable though subdued sensation ; and the 
carriages then began to be marshalled in proper order. The family and 
their immediate friends meanwhile entered the inn ; where the hats of the 
favoured males were indued with the insignia of sorrow. The Duke alone 
was exempt, for the exceedingly simple reason that he wore an old soft wide- 
awake, on which no hat-band could support itself; and the undertaker on 
realising this would hardly have recovered from his bewilderment, if it had 
not been for Lord Wargrave, who, with an impatient grunt, tendered his 
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own hat to receive the orthodox treatment. At last, it appeared that the 
preliminaries were settled: and the undertaker, backing like a Lord Cham- 
berlain, led his lugubrious procession out to the line of carriages. In front 
the plumes of the hearse slowly waved and nodded, and wild bees and 
butterflies passed and repassed between them. Presently a word was 
given; the dark plumes moved onwards, and the carriages began to follow 
like a train of crawling caterpillars. The nature of the road in itself was 
enough to make the progress slow ; but in half an hour it suddenly grew 
yet slower, this being partly due to the steepness of a descending hill, and 
partly to a fact which was announced by the sight of some low-browed 
cottages, and then by the throbbing note of a slowly-tolling bell. Presently 
came cottages clustering more thickly ; men—mostly old—were walking 
along in black: the note of the bell grew clearer: the carriages at last 
stopped. There was hardiy a cottage within fifteen miles of Glenlynn 
which Miss Pole’s charity had not either cheered or pauperised: and a 
small, but sympathetic, crowd was assembled at the churchyard gate. ‘The 
scene was singular. The church and the straggling village said to the 
stranger from every roof and window that progress never as yet had 
entered this secret hollow; indeed, the primitive aspect of everything 
almost appalled the mind, whilst captivating it. The church, for some 
reason lost in parochial history, was large and out of all proportion to the 
present number of the parishioners. It had been built in the fiftecuth 
century ; but its fine pointed windows showed, both in their glazing and 
their tracery, the repairing hand of the eighteenth ; and its old-world air 
was most probably owing to its suggestions of that nearer past rather than 
of the more remote. And now, from its opened door, what figure was this 
that was given forth to the light, and advanced between the mouldering 
tombstones—a figure whose old wig and dusty tumbled surplice made it 
seem as if both they and their wearer had been taken out of some forgotten 
cupboard? He shufifled in walking; his proportions were somewhat portly ; 
and about his nostrils hung shadows suggesting snuff. His face, indeed, 
produced the impression of a man who was walking in his sleep ; till sud- 
denly his lips moved, and the following well-known words rose from them, 
distinctly audible, though thin in the open air: ‘‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith the Lord. He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” And the palled coffin, with its bearers, had begun 
their movement towards the church. 

The mourners followed 





a long column of infantry—brushing the forlorn 
grasses that leaned over the grass-grown path, and defiling into the building 
through a porch, on whose whitewashed walls notices hung about ratepayers 
and licences for dogs and guns. Within the spectacle was one of which 
soon there will be no example left. The old square pews of the eighteenth 
century, some of them lined with moth-eaten green baize, filled the body of 
the church; and one of the aisles was dwarfed by a brown gallery. The 
clerk’s desk, the clergyman’s desk, and the pulpit, rose above one another, 
crowned with a huge sounding-board, on which stood a gilt angel blowing 
a dusty trumpet. The lion and the unicorn hung in a black frame, with the 
royal arms between them, over the middle of the chancel arch; and a 
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meagre altar, adorned with two velvet cushions, was flanked by a dingy 
board inscribed with the Lord’s Prayer, and the table that begins with, 
‘* A man may not marry his grandmother.” 

Whilst the coffin, in the central passage, rested on its high trestles, the 
alien company gradually found places, stirring up, as they did so, odours of 
old prayer-books, musty hassocks, and many past congregations. Reginald 
Pole, who, on entering, had observed the gallery staircase, made his way 
alone to a solitude amongst the upper seats; and filled with a swarm of 
thoughts, which he feared to betray to others, was able unnoticed to gaze 
on the scene below. Meanwhile, a sudden and unexpected sound had 
startled the ears of almost all those present. It was the sound of a fiddle, 
from which an old village musician, who supplied with his instrument the 
place of organ and organist, began to elicit the tune of a funereal hymn, To 
those who, like Pole, knew the West of England well, and were aware that 
till up to the middle of the present century, a village band of flutes, fiddles, 
and clarionettes, continued in remoter places to supply the sole church 
music, the wail of these notes was as music coming out of a grave. To Pole 
it rose pungent, like some bewitched incense, fraught with everything that 
was dear and past and impossible; and his own life, with its secrets, what- 
ever they were, enlarged themselves, till his personal consciousness was 
little more than a heart, beating and palpitating with the hopes and losses 
of generations. Then his attention strayed to a mural tablet facing him, 
bracketed on coats of arms, and surmounted by a willowy female, whose 
straight Grecian profile drooped over a marble urn. Straining his sight 
somewhat he spelt out the inscription, the very phrasing of which was 
sufficient to fix its date. ‘‘In the adjacent vault, according to his own 
directions, are deposited the mortal remains of Tristram Pole, Esquire, 
eminent alike for the genius and the elegant accomplishments which 
endeared him to his Sovereign’s son, and for his public services to his 
country. He was for many years Member of Parliament for this county, 
and owner of Pole Park and its large appendages. Reader, learn from hence 
the vanity of all earthly possessions; but be also taught, by the signal 
example of one whose charitable hand was ever open to the poor, to culti- 
vate that special virtue which, more than any other, recommends man to his 
Creator and covers a multitude of sins.”’ 

But he had hardly come to the end when he realised that the fiddle had 
ceased and a single voice was snufiling through the musty silence. ‘‘ Behold, 
thou hast made my days as it were a span long; verily every man living is 
altogether vanity.” 

Then the voice sank to a long monotonous murmur, interrupted only by 
the lilt of two doxologies, to the shame-faced singing of which the assembly 
was stimulated by the fiddle. Pole listened in a fit of vague abstraction 
till, by-and-bye, on a rise in the reader’s voice, some farther stray syllables 
came, poignant and piercing to his ear, “It is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption,” and reminded him, amongst other things, of how 
far the service had proceeded. At the same moment he distinguished what 
before had escaped his notice—a black wound gaping in the pavement of 
the aisle opposite; and he then recollected that the interment would be 
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inside the church. The open vault, however, was not all that he saw. On 
turning his head slightly, he perceived with some surprise, that he was not, 
as he had thought he was, alone in the gallery any longer. In the pew 
next to his own were two female figures. But he probably would not have 
bestowed a second glance on them if he had not been roused by a breath of 
some incongruous perfume. He looked, and a slim hand, delicately gloved in 
black, caught his attention resting on a mildewed prayer-book. Then he 
realised the crisp curves of a figure which a dark jacket emphasized with 
fastidious outlines ; and, on raising his eyes, a pair of eyes met his which 
held his own in one long astonished scrutiny. They were the eyes of the 
pastel portrait; only far down in their depth, shining between their long 
lashes, there was, mixed with feeling, a faint sparkle of espieglerie. Of what he 
did he was altogether unconscious ; but he knew he must have made some 
sort of movement towards her, for, shaking her head slowly with a gentle 
smile of deprecation, she just raised for a moment one reproving finger. 
But at this juncture a stir took place below. The coffin was being lifted, 
and numbers were making their way towards the vault. Pole, with a hasty 
gesture, prepared to do so likewise ; but in the act of going he hesitated, 
and, leaning towards the fair stranger, he said in a grave undertone, “ Would 
you care to come down too? Iknow you. I am Reginald Pole; and you 
are Countess Shimna O’Keefe.” She was like a woman who is encountered 
in a dream, and who is surprised at nothing. She replied in a tone that 
was even lower than his own, “ Am I really what you think lam? Go— 
you must go alone.”’ 

A moment later he was standing by the dark aperture. The sentences of 
the burial service were being read at intervals like minute guns, and the 
coftin was being lowered slowly. In the gloom underneath were lights, 
and by means of a dirty ladder the Squire, Lord Wargrave, and several 
others descended. Pole followed them. The cold walls of the vault lisped 
with unwonted echoes as men shuffled and pushed each other, settling the 
coffin in its place. At last somebody touched his sleeve respectfully, and 
put into his hand a trowel filled with something. He saw it was earth. 
He threw a little on the coffin Jid, and the syllables, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes,” 
were heard in the air above. As he performed this office the words “ Mar- 
garet Pole” gleamed up at him in silver as yet untarnished ; and at the 
same moment the candle-light revealed another inscription, which now was 
quite close to this one, and which he stooped down to examine. What he 
saw was a text somewhat abbreviated from the original : ‘The mother 
may forget her sucking child, yet will I not forget thee.” This struck him 
as sufficiently, though not signally, appropriate, until through the thick dust 
he made out a few words more—‘“ Tristram Pole,” with the date of his 
birth and death ; and then it dawned on him that the dead man might 
have chosen the text himself, with a meaning somewhat different from 
that which his orthodox relatives must have attributed to it. 

As he climbed the ladder again the elocution of the officiating clergyman 
struck him as having grown unaccountably more expressive and sonorous. 
It imparted the vibrations of a bell to the overwhelming sentence that was 
being uttered. ‘I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write from 
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henceforth, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord: even so saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labours.” Pole stared at the speaker, and 
instead of the old incumbent who had, as he heard subsequently, been 
seized with a fit of hoarseness, and retired to suck lozenges in the vestry, 
his eye rested on the form of the Rev. Sunderland Godolphin, arrayed, it is 
true, in a surplice much too short for him, but, in spite of this trivial detail, 
more imposing than ever, and at last doing justice to Christianity, to his 
auditors, and to himself by showing how the Church of England could bury 
her children when she chose. For him, at all events, the solemnities had 
not been performed in vain. 

A minute or two later everybody was once more in the sunlight. The 
sky glowed with blueness, the air smelt of grass and summer, and faces 
hitherto rigid brightened into discreet smiles. By the time the inn was 
reached again the smiles had rippled into laughter. Clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, and tenants on the Pole estate exchanged greetings with the great 
county magnates ; and Lord Wargrave, who alone stuck to his waving hat- 
band, looked about him fussily, as if surprised at not being recognised. 
Canon Bulman, by an unconscious instinct, hovered in the Duke’s neigh- 
bourhood, and found himself sitting next him when the party settled down 
to their refreshments. Old Lady Taplow, however, who was on the Duke’s 
further side, took possession of the ducal ear, and the Canon could only 
listen. 

*« It was very touching and picturesque,” she began in her gruff, masculine 
voice. ‘‘I am glad that you made me come. By the way, Duke, I ought to 
thank you for the cheque you gave me for my bazaar. It was kind of you. 
You’re a good man, Duke.”’ 

** And you,”’ said the Duke, ‘‘are a good woman, so far as I know, that 
is to say—so far as I know.” The Canon swelled with anger at the tone of 
this flippant innuendo, and, cultivating the emotion, felt proudly that he was 
no sycophant. He turned away, and found that his other neighbour was 
Pole. 

** Somebody,” he said sarcastically, as he glanced round the table, ‘ will 
be proposing the bride’s health soon. People are far more cheerful here 
than at most wedding breakfasts.”’ 

*« Well,” replied Pole, “is not that as it should be? A death is the 
ending of sorrow, and a wedding is generally the beginning of it.”’ 

But Pole, at all events, showed no undue exhilaration. The concluding 
prayers at the grave had not come to an end before he had escaped from 
the crowd, and stolen back to the gallery, but he found it entirely empty. 
He had scanned the figures below, but failed to distinguish what he was 
seeking. He descended the stairs hastily, and at the bottom was an old 
bell-ringer, who asked him ‘if so be he was looking for two ladies,” and 
who, on being answered ‘“ Yes,” replied, with a senile grin, ‘“ That the 
ladics had left in a carriage ten minutes ago.”’ 
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Cuapter VII. 


Canon Bunman, when the funeral feast was over, instead of returning to 
Glenlynn, was claimed by Mr. Godolphin, and his place was to be taken by 
the old family lawyer. The day being Saturday, the rest of Mrs. Pole’s 
visitors were to stay till Monday, and Mr. Godolphin had been rendered 
happy by her promise to bring them all to his Sunday morning’s service. 
As they were standing by the carriages and settling how to seat them- 
selves, Dr. Clitheroe, with a little nervousness of manner, touched Pole’s 
arm, and said to him in a confidential whisper, ‘‘ Do you think you would 
care to walk the last two miles of the way? We have had no exercise, 
and I should be glad of a few words with you.”’ 

‘* Certainly,’ Pole replied. ‘“ Let us get in here then with Miss Drake.” 
And by-and-by, when the swelling downs were reached which hid 
Glenlynn between their bare shoulders and the sea, he and the Doctor 
descended, leaving Miss Drake alone—a little abstracted bundle of silence, 
and crape, and tears. 

‘**T have had,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ during the last few days no opportunity 
of explaining a small matter to you. Your mother understands it. She, 
naturally, has my entire confidence ; but the whole arrangement—I am sure 
you will not forget this—must rest a secret between our three selves. Your 
lawyer, Mr. Whilks—I presume he is coming here for the purpose—will 
presently take possession of your aunt’s will, and explain its provisions to 
yourself and others. Now I want to tell you beforehand that in the will 
itself you will find no money left to you till after your mother’s death. The 
reason, of course, is that your twenty thousand pounds had to be realised 
during Miss Pole’s lifetime, and, as I have explained already, placed in my 
hands to deal with. Well,” the Doctor proceeded, ‘the difficulty in our 
way was this: how to ensure your succession to the sum in question, and 
yet to keep the transaction secret, as I was bound to keep it. Your aunt 
wished to confide entirely in my own honour, and to leave in my custody 
all the papers connected with it. That proposal, however, I could not 
entertain for a moment. She and I, therefore, hit upon this device. A 
document, signed by me and accompanied by a letter from herself, was 
placed in a sealed packet. It was directed to you, and deposited with 
other valuables in a safe, and this packet is expressly left to you in the will, 
described ‘ as containing certain papers and memoranda, explanatory of my 
conduct with regard to the said Reginald Pole, which packet I desire that 
he open and read in private.’ If you will look here,” said the Doctor, 
pulling out a large pocket-book, ‘‘ I can show you a duplicate of the formal 
document, in which the receipt of the money is acknowledged by me, and 
the terms on which I received it are stated.” 

The Doctor produced a large sheet of foolscap paper, which bore the 
stamp of the Government Office to which he belonged, and on which the 
following form was engrossed in a clerk-like hand, the names and dates 
being faintly written in pencil: ‘‘ Received for investment by me, the under- 
signed, from Margaret Pole, of Glenlynn, spinster, on behalf of her great 
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nephew, Reginald Osborne Pole, Esq., the sum of twenty thousand pounds. 
I undertake to pay iuterest quarterly on the above sum, at the rate of 
fourteen per cent. per annum, the same to be paid to the aforesaid Margaret 
Pole during her lifetime, and after her death to the aforesaid Reginald Pole, 
his heirs, or his assignees. This arrangement is to hold good for eleven 
years and five months from the present date, at the end of which period I 
reserve the right of repaying the principal. Further, after five months from 
the present date, I engage to repay the principal, should this be desired, at 
any time that may be named, two months’ notice having been given me. In 
the event of my death, the above arrangements will be carried out for me by 
my colleague, Edward Stuart Michell, Esq., Inspector of Technical Schools 
for England, who will represent me in this transaction.”’ 

Pole looked the paper through, and gave it back to the Doctor, merely 
observing, ‘‘I am glad that my mother understands, She would else have 
wondered at my having been left nothing. As it is, I suppose old Whilks, 
who knew something of my aunt's affairs, will be puzzled at the personal 
property being less than he probably imagined it.” 

‘*T don’t think,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘ we need have any fear of that. 
This last will, like the former one, was drawn up by Mr. Whilks himself, 
and your good aunt explained to him that she had spent a portion of her 
capital. The statement was strictly true, for, as you will see from the 
paper I have shown you, the twenty thousand pounds were virtually trans- 
ferred to you during her lifetime. No,” continued the Doctor, rubbing his 
hands gently, “since you and your mother understand the transaction, 
there is nothing in the will which will elicit comment from anybody.” 

The Doctor’s prediction in this respect proved substantially, though not 
literally, true, for when the contents of the will came to be known in detail, 
so many were the legacies left to old servants, and so far beyond her humble 
hopes was the provision made for Miss Drake, that numbers of voices 
became suddenly eloquent in praise of one whom before they had only 
mourned. In fact, by tea-time, in the library and servants’ hall alike, the 
sense of loss, which had thus far been a grey cloud, was already illuminated 
by the spreading light of resignation. By the following morning the progress 
in Christian cheerfulness was remarkable, when Mrs. Pole, in a large open 
waggonette, conveyed her party to Mr. Godolphin’s church. Mr. Godolphin, 
too, when he saw through the vestry window the heads of the Pole horses 
tossing themselves at his churchyard gate, felt his heart agreeing with the 
text of the sermon he was about to preach, and acknowledging that death 
had now been swallowed up in victory. His own chancel, with its altar and 
surpliced choir, its brass lectern, its crosses, and brilliant scrolls, seemed 
by contrast with the one he had visited yesterday, more perfect than 
ever to him in its modest catholic beauty. It touched him afresh by the 
effect which he felt it would have upon the strangers ; and when his organ, 
from its rows of spruce blue pipes, began to flute forth a very creditable 
voluntary, he silently thanked Heaven at being thus permitted to offer to it 
such music as would not ascend to it from any other village in the county. 
But the climax was reached when his choir, being duly robed, poured through 
the vestry door and took their appointed places. Then, slow and stately, 
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came Mr. Godolphin after them, the sleeves of his surplice swelling with 
some wind of the spirit. The organ reverently hushed itself, and ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren"’ prolonged, and, indeed, outrivalled, the music of its 
silenced diapason. Mr. Godolphin proceeded with his ministrations, as if 
conscious that the service was not prayer only, but a lesson in prayer ; and 
when he reached the passage, which always had been his favourite, “ High 
and mighty, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,”’ he produced the impres- 
sion, as Lord Wargrave observed subsequently, of being ‘‘ himself the great 
Sublime he drew.’’ Nor was his sermon unworthy of what preceded it. It 
was really in excellent taste, and instinct with unfeigned emotion ; and no 
dispassionate student of human nature could have avoided feeling, in spite 
of his guileless vanity, an affectionate respect for him, as his periods hung 
and echoed amongst the rafters. 

When all was over the party from Glenlynn waited to speak to him in 
the churchyard, where they were first met by his wife—a lady whose native 
kindness expressed itself in a county accent. Mrs. Godolpbin had a pro- 
nounced taste for colour ; and she usually celebrated Sunday with an array 
of glittering ribbons, which made her look like a yacht on a regatta day. 
3ut this morning she was all in black, and her ribbons hung their heads, as 
she held Mrs, Pole’s hand, glanced rather shyly at the others, and said that 
‘‘Dear Sunderland” would be there in another moment. In another 
moment he came, glossy in long black cloth, and standing bare-headed, as 
if, whilst he was on consecrated ground, he was, in some special and 
spiritual sense, indoors, he bowed majestically on being introduced to the 
two peers ; and turning to the Dean, told, though he hardly knew it, one of 
the few untruths of his life. ‘‘ Had I been earlier aware,” he said, ‘‘ that 
there was any chance of your being here, I should have asked you if you 
would have preached this morning. Canon Bulman,” he continued, ‘‘ has 
taken a service at Lyncombe. I trust, Mrs, Pole, that you—all of you— 
are going to stay for luncheon. We counted on your doing so—Mrs. 
Godolphin and myself.” This invitation was entirely unexpected; and 
Mrs. Pole was on the point of refusing it, when a vision rose before her of 
a table laid for ten, covered with pies and chickens, crackers, and coloured 
jellies, and of the sadness of two human beings, if they alone sat down at 
it. After a little hesitation, therefore, the proffered hospitality was accepted, 
and the whole party bent their steps towards the vicarage. 

Mr. Godolphin turned inclusively towards the Dean, Lord Wargrave, and 
the Duke. ‘I hope,”’ he said, ‘‘ you were pleased with our little service.” 

‘Very much so,” said the Duke. “I shall take your chancel for a 
model, whenever I have the courage—’’ He paused. 

‘‘The courage to do what, Duke ?” said the Dean. 

‘«The courage to deprive the Duchess of our old family pew.” 

‘‘T don’t know, Dean,” said Mr. Godolphin, elated by this praise, and 
betraying in his voice a gentle amused triumph, ‘‘if you have seen the 
letters about me in the last week’s Western Times? There I am gibbeted— 
as near Rome as possible.” And ashe spoke he shone with all the delights 
of martyrdom. 

It was shortly after this that Lord Wargrave, nudging the Duke with 
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his elbow—an attention which the Duke hated — muttered his observation 
about Mr. Godolphin and ‘the great Sublime.” The Duke, however, 
entirely ignoring the witticism, replied sententiously— 

‘‘T thought the passage remarkably well read. TI’ll tell you what,” he 
continued, with a little malicious laugh. ‘‘ You, Wargrave, have seen a 
good deal of the world. Did you ever observe this, that bad men may 
have many follies, but only good men have foibles? Mr. Godolphin is a 
thoroughly good man. If I were the Deity, I should listen to him with a 
great deal of pleasure ; and if he were a poor man I should give him my 
best living.”’ 

Lord Wargrave felt the dig; he received digs very often; but nothing 
wounded him, and he was rarely even perturbed. He was not so now; 
and when he seated himself in the vicarage dining-room, and perceived the 
amplitude of the hospitable repast before him, his friendship for Mr. Godol- 
phin almost surpassed the Duke’s. After luncheon, Mr. Godolphin hap- 
pened to mention that he was sending his carriage to bring back Canon 
Bulman. Lord Wargrave, on hearing this, went up to Pole confidentially 
and said to him, ‘‘ Would you be disposed to come into Lyncombe with 
me? We can get a lift, and return to Glenlynn in a fly. It occurred to me 
I might as well take the opportunity of going and calling on my old friend 
Countess O’Keefe.”’ 

‘*You know her then, do you?” exclaimed Pole with surprise and 
interest. 

“I’ve known half the family,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘at one time and 
another ; and I’ve not a doubt when she sees my card, she'll remember 
me. Besides, she’s your own relation. It is only proper you should 
call.” 

Pole, however, required no pressing. Mr. Godolphin was delighted that 
the services of his carriage were appreciated, and the two gentlemen drove 
off in it triumphantly. When they reached Lyncombe, and descended the 
precipitous hill, which zigzags down to the port between villas and hanging 
gardens, the very first object that glittered at them and caught their atten- 
tion was a smart-looking steam schooner lying near the primitive pier, 
and lighting up all the prospect with its awnings and flashing hand-rails. 

‘“‘T thought,” said Lord Wargrave to Pole, when the carriage had set them 
down—and he took his arm and spoke in a confidential mumble—‘‘I thought 
it as well not to mention this visit of ours to your mother. She was not par- 
ticularly warm in her wishes to meet these ladies ; but when we have seen 
what they are like, I have no doubt we shall be able to tell her they’re 
everything that is correct, well-bred, and delightful.” 

Pole was somewhat amazed at Lord Wargrave’s speculative condition 
with regard to a person he had spoken of as an old friend; but he had not 
fully realised that this remarkable man, who had thrown the net of his 
acquaintanceship over most of the civilised world, assumed that he knew 
everybody, till events proved the contrary, and that he would then make a 
new friendship in discovering it was not an old one. 

“We must get a boat,” said Lord Wargrave, as with a somewhat 
imperious gesture he tried to attract the attention of an old, somnolent 
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fisherman. But Pole interrupted him and pointed to a couple of figures, 
lounging at a little distance, with caps scarlet as poppies, and spruce blue 
jerseys, which were seen, on a nearer view, to carry in white letters the 
outlandish word “Moshiska.” Lord Wargrave, always happy to exhibit 
his accomplishments as a linguist, addressed the men in Italian and then in 
German, as if taking it for granted that they were natives of Trieste or 
Fiume. They answered, however, in the tongue of the Isle of Wight. 
**The Countess,” they said, ‘‘ was on board.’’ And in a minute or two 
more he and Pole found themselves at the yacht’s side. His hand was in 
his pocket, about to produce his eard-case, when a fit of shyness, rare as an 
angel's visit, urged him to shift the burden of self-introduction to his 
companion. “Send up your card,” he said, “and I will write my name 
on it.” The card was sent, and with a very flattering promptitude the 
visitors were invited to ascend. They found themselves in a world of 
deck-houses, deck-chairs, and plump red cushions littered with Parisian 
novels. Amongst some of the cushions in the stern, there was, as they 
followed their conductor, a disturbance of blue serge and bright cherry- 
coloured bows ; and a tall lady had risen and was coming forward to meet 
them. Her figure was full but had not lost its outlines; an infantine 
straw hat, with ‘‘ Moshiska’”’ written on its ribbon, surmounted rippling 
hair which recalled the yellow of a mimosa blossom; and her face, 
though it showed the lines and contours of sixty, was radiant—thanks 
to her powder pufi—with the dust, not of age, but of youth. Both 
her hands were extended in gracious welcome, to Pole first, and to 
Lord Wargrave after him. Her voice was charming; she had a faint 
foreign accent, which produced the impression that she would have been 
very sorry to lose it ; and her manner had just that one unnecessary degree 
of empressement, which betrays in a woman that. civility has an added value 
for her, because, for some excellent reason, she no longer always receives 
it. ‘‘I was so distressed,” she said, ringing her r’s, “ to hear, Mr. Pole, of 
your poor old aunt’s death. My daughter and her maid went to witness 
the funeral. And your mother—she wrote me such a pretty, nice, kind 
note. I knew her asa girl. Sheis well now? Yes? That's right, then. 
Lord Wargrave, do be seated. We have met, you say. Was it at 
Baden ?”’ 

‘*That’s the worst,’”’ said Lord Wargrave, who was in the depths of a 
chair by this time, ‘‘ that’s the worst of meeting a charming woman. The 
fact remains so vivid it makes one forget the cireumstances.”’ 

“‘You were staying then with the Grand Duke, were you not?” said 
the Countess, helping him out. ‘We had not time, I think, for much 
conversation together. It was the year when that silly little Lalislaus—a 
perfect boy he was, a baby—you remember him with his great boutonniére— 
was said by everybody to be au mieux with the Grand Duchess.” 

Lord Wargrave remembered. At once he was on solid ground. ‘‘ The 
united ages,” he said, ‘‘of the Grand Duchess’s lovers, would make a 
smaller total than those of any other woman in Europe.” He and the 
Countess now perfectly understood one another; and even if, as seemed 
possible, they had never so much as spoken previously, they were soon 
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conversing as though they had been life-long friends. Nor was Pole by 
any means left out in the cold. She said to him, “ Will you order tea for 
me. You see I treat you like a relation, And be a good man, do; and 
fetch me my cigarette case. It is lying there by a book—oh, such a book, 
mon Dieu! It is called Les Lévres de Violette. My cousin Bobrovski sent 
it me.” 

“Is that the Prince?” said Lord Wargrave. ‘“ God bless my soul—I 
met him on the Plains of Troy. I believe I saved him from starvation by 
lending him some Liebig’s Extract.”’ 

** He’s coming here soon,’ said the Countess with the faintest air of 
embarrassment. ‘‘ The yacht is his. He is a dear fellow, and he lent it 
me. I was,” she went on, as if hurrying over delicate ground, ‘told that 
the sea air would be good for my daughter’s health; and this place was 
particularly recommended us. I do not expect to stay here long myself ; 
but I think I may leave my daughter, perhaps for a couple of months, if I 
find her a nice lodging.” 

“And where is Countess Shimna now?’ asked Pole, who had been 
patient hitherto only because each moment he expected the young lady’s 
appearance. 

‘‘She’s gone with her maid to church,” said the Countess, poising a 
cigarette between two fingers laden with pearls and diamonds. ‘‘ She sets 
youalesson. You should both be hearing a sermon, instead of sitting and 
talking nonsense here with me. You laugh! I should have heard Mass 
myself at eight o’clock this morning, but the carriage did not come, and I 
am forbidden to walk uphill.” 

‘* Well,”’ said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ here are two father confessors, eager to 
hear your sins, and to tell you in absolution that they are far more charm- 
ing than the virtues of other people.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the Countess with a gay ripple of laughter, “ that is good 
now! I’m afraid they’d be a long catalogue.” 

Pole meanwhile was also thinking of sin—a heinous sin which now he 
felt he was himself committing, namely, a complete waste of time ; so, con- 
sulting his watch, he said, ‘‘ If we wish to be back for dinner, I fear we 
must say good-bye, and ask to be put ashore. My mother, Countess, is 
hoping so much to see you; but if business prevents her this week from 
driving over to Lyncombe, perhaps you and Countess Shimna will come one 
day to us at Glenlynn.” 

‘Your dear mother! ’’ exclaimed the Countess, evidently pleased at this 
overture, but once again betraying some slight embarrassment. ‘‘ As for 
me, Iam not strong enough for visiting. I must wait, too, and see what 
my cousin Bobrovski has settled forme. But as for Shimna— By the way, 
I should tell you this: if we leave her here, we are going to drop the 
‘ Countess ’—She will for the time be a simple English Miss—Shimna, I 
am sure, will be delighted to see your mother. Write—do write—and tell 
her a day for coming.” 

Pole was by this time standing, ready to say ‘‘ good-bye,” but Lord 
Wargrave, who seemed each moment to be sinking deeper in a quicksand 
of cushions, was far from showing the smallest inclination to move. ‘ My 
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dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ you are happily young and active. Will you order 
the carriage for us? and when I see it on the pier, I will join you.” Pole 
readily assented. The visit, he felt, had been a success; and his mind was 
full of the eyes of the Countess Shimna, when the boat that was taking him 
back bumped against the harbour steps. As he landed he heard that the 
men said something ; but he did not realise what till, on reaching the top- 
most step, he saw that the subject of his thoughts was herself standing 
before him. Again for a moment, just as in the gallery of the church, their 
eyes exchanged an unflinching and full regard. Then her lips smiled, like 
an opening rosebud. She put her hand out to him. He took it, and held 
it lingeringly. 

‘“‘T have been,”’ he said, ‘‘ to call upon your mother. Lord Wargrave is 
with her still. We are just starting for Glenlynn. I am going to get a 
carriage. My mother means to write, and ask you to come and see us.”’ 
The sentences came with a sort of unconscious shyness. Something of 
shyness showed itself in her also, for she several times drew breath as if 
meaning to begin a sentence. She was silent, however, until he came to 
an end, and then she said simply and almost tremulously :— 

“‘T should like that. Good-bye; I must go now.” She again gave her 
hand to him, and, withdrawing it with the soft slowness of a wave with- 
drawing itself from the sand, she went down to the boat, and the water 
was soon between them. He made no attempt to keep her. He did not 
turn to watch her even. On the contrary, he walked sharply away, anxious 
to make sure of the memory before it had time to alter—the memory of 
that butterfly ofa moment, before a detaining touch had been able to brush 
from its wings one of their fragile colours. 

“The mother,” said Lord Wargrave as they drove home together, ‘‘ is a 
dear delightful woman. Her cousin Bobrovski is evidently of the same 
opinion. Perhaps we can hardly expect your own mother to agree with 
him. Butas for the daughter—well,” he grunted, as if fumbling about for 
a phrase adequate to his meaning, ‘‘ she’s the sort of woman to make any 
man under fifty mad.” 

That evening on the terrace at Glenlynn he again returned to the sub- 





ject. He and Pole had, both of them, after dinner been tempted out-of- 


doors by the moonlight and the breath of the verbena beds; and Lord 
Wargrave, who was devoted to poetry though he was shrewd enough never 
to write any, talked by turns of the beauty of Countess Shimna with her 
singular family likeness to Lady Thyrza O'Keefe; of various moonlit 
scenes—of Venice, of Constantinople, and the Alhambra, with which, he 
hinted, he had tender associations of his own ; and of various distinguished 
ladies who, being dead, could never contradict him, and whose acquaint- 
ance with himself had caused much romantic disaster, though whether to 
them or to him he left chivalrously undetermined. 

‘If I were your age,”’ he said, ‘ [ should, instead of being here, be in a boat 
in Lyncombe harbour watching the lights of the Moshiska. If you want to 
keep young,”’ he continued, thinking of his own career, and diverging from 
particular reflections to general, ‘‘ you should never attempt to marry before 
you're forty. You should be humbly content till then with women who are 
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married already. You won't,” he said, having debated for a moment whether 
he should give his wisdom a cynical turn or a sentimental ; ‘‘ you won’t be 
disappointed then by expecting too much of marriage. But look. Your 
butler is at the window. Is he looking for us for family prayers? You 


have them, I know, on Sundays. On such occasions I never miss being pre- 
sent. I prayed with Brigham Young every night I was in Salt Lake City.”’ 

Pole replied that prayers would not be for another hour, and Lord War- 
grave found there was time to relapse into sentiment and philosophy. ‘‘ You 
are aman,” he said, ‘“‘ much to be envied—heir to a place like this. I speak 
not of its beauty only, though this is like a scene from fairy-land. What 
charms the imagination is its solitude—its remoteness from the present 
day. You ought never to go to that church where we went this morning. 
It’s much too new and trumpery. You should always keep to the one where 
your auntis buried, and not let the rector—I daresay he doesn’t do it— 
preach a sermon that is less than a century old. And yet,” said Lord War- 
grave, surveying the lighted house and the wall of woods that towered into 
the starlight over it, ‘‘ consider all the life that is centred in this hermitage 
now. You've me here—you've yourself; you have still, or you have had, 
a distinguished civil servant, a duke, and a prurient canon; you’ve just 
buried the oldest great-aunt in England; and up from the sea, on which 
that moon is shining, there is presently going to come to you the loveliest 
face in Austria.” 

Pole was silent. Lord Wargrave snuffed and grunted. ‘ You don’t 
seem,”’ he said, “ aware of your bonne fortune. Young men of the present 
day have no love, and no religion. They marry at twenty-five, and cease 
to say prayers at twenty.” 

‘“*T,”’ said Pole, with a laugh, “ at all events am not married. And as for 
praying, we shall all of us pray again when a Royal Commission reports 
upon what to pray to.” 

‘‘A night like this,” said'Lord Wargrave, ‘is a creed and a religion in 
itself. What makes religion is feeling.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Pole, ‘‘ and it lasts while the feeling lasts. Religious 
belief in these days is a Penelope’s web, which is woven by the soul in 
emotion, and which the mind unweaves in meditation.” 

‘¢ And in spite of the mind,”’ said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ the soul weaves it 
again.” 

‘“‘Ts Saul among the prophets ?’’ murmured Pole ; and moving away from 
his companion for a step or two, he looked out over the sea. ‘ And I too,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ have still a religion left me. It is buried. but buried 
in my heart; and for me it will still live, till memory no longer sits by the 
holy sepulchre.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LESSON OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tux Forrnicutty Review. 





Srr,—In the early days of the campaign just closed in the United States, 
Ex-President Harrison, at a public meeting, began his speech by asking this 
question: ‘‘ Can the country afford to educate the Democratic party into 
a capacity for Government ?’’ And the first great lesson of the verdict at 
the polls on November 6th is to answer this question in the negative. In 
America, while it is generally held the business of the ‘‘ Opposition to 
oppose,” it is even more strongly held to be the business of the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment to govern;”’ to have a policy, and sufficient control of its following to 
give that policy legislative expression. Cries of ‘‘ treachery in the ranks,” 
of the personal ambition of individual members, even of personal corrup- 
tion, as excuses for the failure to control legislation, have little influence 
with the electorate. They look at the net results which have followed the 
control of all branches of the Government by a political party, and if the 
result is unsatisfactory, do not analyse, but dismiss the policy with the 
party. Viewing thus the record of the Democratic party for the two years 
in which they have held power, what did the average voter see? The 
Silver Repeal Bill, an important feature in the Democratic platform, passed, 
but passed by the aid of Republican votes. A Tariff Reform Bill passed, 
but a Bill which the President and a large majority of his followers 
described as violating the pledges and principles of the party and affirming 
the Republican policy of Protection. When in opposition the Democrats 
had denounced the Republicans as the ‘‘ creators and protectors of the 
great Trusts.’ The distinguishing feature of the Tariff Bill passed by 
Democrats when in control at Washington, is its protection of these same 
Trusts—a Bill opposed by Republicans. Open quarrels between party 
leaders, between the President and party, have been constant and bitter, 
while over the distribution of patronage so much scandal has developed that 
many of the President’s warmest friends have cried out for reform, Time 
after time party caucus was called into play only to have its decision openly 
repudiated by members of Congress—in short, the party was broken up 
into cliques, and no one man could justly claim leadership. Such an exhi- 
bition of a “lack of capacity for government”? by Congress could not fail 
to disgust a nation of business men—men who, in the conduct of their own 
private affairs had discovered that very often more was lost by indecision 
than wrong decision, and who had come to see that in transactions covering 
along period of time, it was impossible to act safely when the initial and 
final stages of that transaction might take place under widely different laws 
and conditions. 

Interminable debates over radical changes in laws closely affecting trade 
paralysed trade, and resulted in the accumulation of idle capital at one 
point, idle labour at another. To bad laws trade might adjust itself, to un- 
certainty it could not. Like Carlyle and the crowing of his neighbour's 
cock, it was not so much what he suffered when it crew as what he suffered 
while waiting for it to crow. It was not so much the effect of bad laws 
which closed trade; but the waiting for those bad laws to be passed—the 
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suspense and uncertainty. The country had confidence in Mr. Cleveland 
when it elected him President in 1892, it has confidence in him still; but 
in 1892 it believed him able to control his party, now it knows he 
cannot, 

Next in value, as a lesson of the election, is the cry for legislative rest, an 
end, for a time at least, of economic experiments. The Republican leaders 
were shrewd enough to catch quietly this feeling in the electorate, and so 
they boldly came out and said: ‘* The Democrats have repudiated their 
own Tariff Gill, and say it affirms the principle of protection. In the present 
disturbed condition of trade we shall rest satisfied with this aflirmation of 
protection-principle and drop the question of details. We will give the 
new Tariff Law a fair trial. We recognise faults in the old McKinley law, 
and if experience shows that the Wilson law is a better protection measure 
than the old McKinley law, even should we secure control of the entire 
machinery of government at the next Presidential election, we will not seek 
to force the McKinley law upon an unwilling people, or reopen a question 
the discussion of which has wrought such havoc to the business interests of 
the nation.”’ ’ 

This shrewd move was a most embarrassing one to the Democrats, for if 
they claimed the new Tariff Law as their “‘ child,” they aflirmed the doc- 
trine of protection. If they suggested, on the other hand, that theimproving 
condition of business was due to the end of the tariff agitation in Congress, 
then they called the voters’ attention to the fact that a Democratic majority 
in the next Congress would undoubtedly lead to a reopening of the Tariff 
question by that wing of the party which has so openly expressed its dis- 
satisfaction with the Wilson Law. The public saw only one way to close 
tariff legislation for two years at least, and they acted accordingly by 
providing a Republican Congress to counterbalance a Democratic Executive 
and so bring about a restful legislative deadlock at Washington. 

But the verdict at the polls was not only a condemnation of Congress, it 
was the expression of exasperation on the part of various sections of the 
country and classes of the people at certain acts of the Executive, or of 
Congress at the instigation of the Executive, which directly touched them. 

First came the Hawaiian incidents. Mr. Cleveland’s strong words in 
favour of a restoration of the Monarecby, and his condemnation of the 
revolutionists, gave offence to a powerful Church or missionary party in 
New England and the middle states, for the men he condemned were either 
missionaries or members of their families. New England was also 
aggrieved because Mr. Stevens, the minister condemned, was an Eastern 
man, and his condemnation was based on the report of a man from the far 
South. The calm way in which, later on, the Republic of Hawaii was 
acknowledged, without any effort being made to right the wrong which 
Cleveland had so clearly admitted, disgusted the large class which agreed 
with him in‘his first honest indignation and desire to do justice. Then came 
the dispute over the Chinese Exclusion Act. A law had been passed by 
Congress and signed by President Harrison requiring all Chinese to register 
before a certain date under penalty of deportation in the event of failure so 
to register. An appeal was taken to test the Constitutionality of the Act by 
the Chinese six companies. While their appeal was pending President 
Cleveland announced his belief that the Act was unconstitutional, and 
the six companies, not comprehending the complete divorce between the 
Executive and Judicial branches of the government, would not allow the 
Chinese under their control to register. Shortly after the time for registra- 
tion had passed, the Supreme Court rendered a decision declaring the law 
constitutional. Then developed a position which excited the ridicule as 
well as the anger of the people. As the Chinese had failed to register 
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within the prescribed time they were liable to the penalty of deportation. 
But to deport Chinese by tens of thousands would have cost an immense sum 
of money and the Treasury had practically no funds to draw upon. 

As a consequence the law had to remain a dead letter until the following 
year, when a new law with a new period of registration was passed. The 
President’s action in trying to usurp the functions of the Supreme Court dis- 
pleased many in the East, while his refusal to execute a law passed to please 
the Pacific Coast States cost him and his party many votes in that section. 
The policy of active sympathy with the Brazilian Government was popular 
because it promised closer trade relations, but this good effect was lost by 
the abrupt termination of the Reciprocity Treaty negotiated for a specific 
period, and still a matter of dispute between Washington and Rio. Mean- 
while all over the country the Administration was blamed for allowing 
England to secure the prestige of the first liberal treaty with Japan. 

In home affairs, and through the medium of Congress, the Administration 
dealt party popularity some heavy blows. The heaviest blow was in the 
repeal of the sugar bounty, for certain circumstances connected with the 
granting of this bounty made its repeal by the Democrats an offence to the 
whole South. This bounty, it will be remembered, was granted for a period 
of fourteen years by a Republican majority in Congress to a section which 
had universally and uninterruptedly voted against the Republicans. Having 
received what they looked on as a great favour from a political party they 
had never supported, the sugar planters were led to believe that a party 
which owed its control of national affairs to a ‘‘ Solid South” would not 
take that gift away. Consequently they acted, in making their contracts for 
new machinery, new land and labour, on the basis of a bounty covering 
many years. Suddenly the bounty was cut off. Even the crop planted 
while the bounty was still in existence was not granted this aid, and yet all 
their heavy engagements—engagements entered into in good faith on a 
bounty basis—were still binding on them. Men who were counted rich one 
day were practically bankrupt the next, and this ruin was the work of a 
party they had supported for a quarter of a century. 

Had the bounty been slowly reduced, or its suspension decreed, say, two 
years from date, the planters could have saved much of their loss, but to cut 
off the bounty the day the new bill became law, in their eyes, and the eyes of 
a large body of voters in the South, was an act of political treachery impos- 
sible to forgive. 

The “Solid South’’ with New York State has formed for many years the 
Democratic political territory. Having, over the sugar bounty, dealt a blow 
at their friends in the South, by reducing fifty per cent. the duty on hay 
the Democrats injured their New York supporters. The hay crop of the 
United States is double the value of the cotton crop, twice the value of 
wheat, fifteen times the value of tobacco, and equal in value to the corn 
crop. New York State is the leading hay-producing State in the Union, 
and, moreover, owing to its proximity to Canada, the country favoured by 
the reduction in duty, is in a position to suffer quickly and severely from 
the new competition. 

In the north-west where two great states exhibited, at the last elec- 
tion, a tendency to join the Democratic ranks permanently, this tendency 
was checked by the removal of the timber duties, for they are both classed 
as ‘“‘ Lumbering States.”’ 

In each section, then, where the administration was strong or gaining 
strength, some local grievance has come to work havoc. That the various 
sections have shown resentment against special, but legitimate, features in 
the Free Trade campaign, would seem to confirm the idea that their devo- 
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tion to Free Trade is limited to a reduction of protection’ duties on what 
some other section produced, and does not cover ‘* home productions,” 

The new Income Tax undoubtedly injured Democratic prospects in the 
Eastern States, where its burden rested, and the high limit of exemption, 
by placing the whole burden of a heavy tax on a small class, offended many 
fair-minded voters in other classes and sections of voters. 

All the above-mentioned causes have combined to bring about the present 
Republican victory, which, on its face, would seem a victory for Protection ; 
emphasized by the circumstance that the Republican leader in the campaign 
just closed, the most active and popular speaker—a man who had defended 
the Republican party and Protection as a policy before over 500,000 voters 
—was McKinley of High Tariff fame. 

But with the claim that the present verdict at the polls is a verdict 
in favour of McKinleyism, the discerning critic disagrees as much as he did 
two years ago with the then general impression that Cleveland’s large 
majority was a cry from the people in favour of Free Trade, and a repudia- 
tion of Protection. Both verdicts are the results largely of dissatisfaction 
with the Administration at the moment in power at Washington, and certain 
local issues. 

While, however, we must consider the verdict of the polls as largely the 
result of questions other than the Tariff, in face of its apparent Protection 
colour, yet it isa distinct gain for the cause of Freer Trade between England 
and the United States—the first real step in a real progress towards Freer 
Trade that has yet been made. 

If such an opinion can be supported by trustworthy evidence, England has 
reason to rejoice at the Republican victory, and the question is of such im- 
portance to the people of these islands as to justify a close scrutiny of 
recent political history in the Republic. Hitherto, there has existed 
no Free Trade party in America. The Democratic party has claimed that 
title it is true, but without justification. Democratic strength, since the war, 
has consisted of the ‘Solid South,” or States lately in rebellion, and the 
great Northern State of New York. This ‘ Solid South,” as all who have 
studied the situation closely know, has voted Democratic because it was 
anti-Republican, not because it was anti-Protectionist. The people of the 
South held the Republican party responsible for the humiliation of the war ; 
for the disgraceful rule of political adventurers after the war—men kept 
in power solely by the presence of the United States’ troops placed in the 
South by a Republican administration, They also held the Republicans 
responsible for a law which placed the control of election in the hands of 
the authorities at Washington, and enabled such authorities to flood the 
States with alien and unfriendly spies. This treatment of the South con- 
tinued for a period of eleven years after the close of the war, and kept the 
wounds of that war open. A Southern man would give expression to the 
strongest views in favour of high tariff in the morning, and vote the Demo- 
cratic or so-called Free Trade ticket in the afternoon. Had a Protectionist 
led the Democratic ticket he would have voted the same, for Free Trade was 
not in his eyes an issue. ‘he vote of the South was therefore one of 
passion, rather than reason, dictated by sectional rather than economic 
opinions. No Northern or Western Free Trader could bring himself to feel 
that in identifying himself with the Solid South he was working with kindred 
spirits ; on the contrary, he regarded the Solid South as a menace to the 
stability of the Union, and loving the Union more than any economic doc- 
trine, often voted with the Republicans, not because the latter were in 
favour of high tariff, but because they favoured the Union. 

Passing now to New York State, the other partner in the Democratic 
combination, we find a most remarkable condition of affairs. Eliminating a 
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small corner of the State at the south-eastern extremity, we find that the 
State has there a large Republican or} High Tariff majority. This small 
corner, however, contains the cities of New York and Brooklyn, controlled 
by Tammany and a kindred corruption bureau. At each election the Re- 
publican campaign managers were confronted by, this problem, Can we 
reach the Harlem river, or euter the country controlled by Tammany, with 
a majority so large that Tammany, with all its corruption, will be unable to 
manufacture, in that territory, a large enough majority to cancel the Re- 
publican majority in the State? A large body of honest, intelligent 
Democratic voters has always existed in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, but their numbers are too few to ensure Democratic victory ; 
and if this victory is to be secured, acts of felony, the like of which have 
recently placed certain Tammany leaders in prison, are necessary. The 
party, then, of so-called Free Trade was for success dependent, first, on a 
vote of passion, natural, perhaps, but still unreasoning, in the solid South ; 
second, on a criminal act by an admittedly corrupt organisation in New York 
city. Is it surprising that many citizens, not fully in sympathy with the 
High Tariff policy of the Republican, hesitated to vote for Free Trade while 
championed and supported by such a combination ? 

The election has gone a long way in the direction of removing these two 
great obstacles to the successful advocacy of Freer Trade. Tammany has 
received a heavy blow in New York, and the Solid South shows signs of 
breaking up. 

3ut the result of the election has done even more important work for 
the politicians ; for them it has cleared the air wonderfully. 

With the opening of each new Congress the political leaders of the party 
in power are confronted by this difficult problem. On the one hand is the 
immense sum of money necessary to run the machinery of Government, 
not only in a proper but in a popular manner ; and too often the proper is 
not the popular, and yet popularity with the electorate is essential to the 
life of the party. On the other hand the electorate, which is one of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, will judge the party in power by work accom- 
plished during one session of Congress (for its suecessor is chosen before 
the sitting Congress has opened its second session). Money must be raised, 
and yet the National Government is not allowed the first chance at the 
pockets of the people ; before its claims are heard, State and Municipal tax- 
gatherers have exhausted the patience, if not the pockets, of the people. 

Direct taxation by the National Government can only come within the 
range of practical politics in the United States when one of two things or 
both happen, namely, when the expenses of the central Government become 
largely reduced, and when extravagances of State and municipal authorities 
are cut down. The first would decrease the necessity for taxation ; the 
second inerease the ability of the people to bear direct taxation. 

The recent election opens a way for a reduction in national expenditure 
equal to one-third of the present appropriation. It also marks the beginning 
of a reform movement in State and municipal affairs which promises, when 
complete, to relieve the people of at least 50 per cent. of the direct taxation 
under which they now lie. 

The reduction in public expenditure will be the steady wiping out of the 
pensions which now draw over £30,000,000 sterling from the national 
treasury each year. While the “South,” by remaining “ solid,” proved that 
the war had not been forgotten, the North refused to forget the war, and 
while the North, West, and East remembered the war, and cherished the 
old war spirit, neither political party could attack the pension list in vigour- 
ous fashion without endangering its own life. A break in the “ Solid South,” 
then, will mean a corresponding change of attitude on the part of the North 
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in the matter of war issue, leaving both political parties free to attack an 
abuse which is as clearly recognised to be an abuse by one party as by the 
other. 

In the matter of municipal reform the defeat of Tammany will stimulate 
the people of other cities to revolt against the ring rule with which they are 
now cursed, for new cities in copying the premier city have not failed to 
copy its worst features ; and that trait of character which so often leads 
the citizen of the Republic to submit to a robbery of a small sum, rather than 
appear mean, has led the good people to regard with kindly tolerance cer- 
tain forms of official corruption. 

Municipal reform and pension reduction will come slowly. Consequently 
the net result of the new influence in favour of Freer Trade will be to give 
stability to the present tariff law, a law which, save for a few unimportant 
changes, will probably remain in force for a long time. The “ protection 
of home industries” is still a popular cry with the large majority of the 
American electorate, but the McKinley idea of giving the home producer a 
monopoly of the home market with the large profits safe-guarded by a pro- 
hibitive tariff, has been given its quietus. In the eyes of the business com- 
munity the Republican party, with all its faults, has a greater capacity for 
government than the Democratic ; consequently the return to power of the 
former, which is foreshadowed by the last election, will do much to hasten 
a return of better days in the United States. 


Faithfully yours, 
Francis H, Harpy. 


*,.* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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